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PLANTS 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  BOTANY 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

Although  Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Structures  have 

been  prepared  as  independent  volumes,  chiefly  to  meet  the 

needs  of  those  schools  which  can  give  but  one  half  year  to 

0       Botany,  they  form  together  a  natural  introduction  to  the 

C^        science.     With  this  in  view,  the  simple  title  Plants  seems 

suitable,  with  the   understanding  that   this  volume   is  an 

"^        introduction  to  the  study  of  plants. 

,  Either  part  of  this  combined  volume  may  be  used  first, 

r        according  to  the  views  or  needs  of  the  teacher.     In  many 

^j        cases  it  may  be  wise  not  to  observe  the  order  of  the  book, 

^^    but  to  organize  laboratory  work  as  seems  best,  and  to  assign 

the  appropriate  readings  wherever  they  may  occur  in  the 

^^      volume.     The  author  is  a  stickler  for  independent  teaching, 

V       and  would  not  presume  to  prescribe  an  order  or  a  method 

^>       for  teachers.    His  purpose  is  simply  to  offer  those  facts  and 

suggestions  which  may  be  helpful  to  them  in  organizing 

and  presenting  their  work.     He  would  urge  that  intelligent 

-3       contact  with  plants  is  the  essential  thing;   that  a  clear 

.^^       understanding  of  a  few  large  facts  is  better  than  the  coUec- 

\  tion  of  numerous  small  ones ;  and  that  "  getting  through  *' 

.    •      should  never  sacrifice  the  leisure  needed  for  digestion. 

"^«!."  The  two  parts  of  this  work  are  indexed  separately,  and 

^j  -- '     references  to  indexes  are  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  part. 

John  M.  Coulter. 

'}^  Thb  Univkesity  of  Chicago,  November^  1899. 
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PREFACE. 

The  methods  of  teaching  botany  in  secondary  schools 
are  very  diverse,  and  in  so  far  as  they  express  the  experience 
of  successful  teachers,  they  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. As  the  overwhelming  factor  in  successful  teaching 
is  the  teacher,  methods  are  of  secondary  importance,  and 
may  well  vary.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to 
contribute  another  suggestion  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing botany  in  secondary  schools.  The  author  does  not 
intend  to  criticise  other  methods  of  teaching,  for  each 
teacher  has  his  own  best  method,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  principles  which  underlie  the  preparation  of  this 
work. 

The  botany  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  representing 
work  for  half  a  year.  The  two  books  are  independent, 
and  opinions  may  differ  as  to  which  should  precede.  The 
first  book,  herewith  presented,  is  dominated  by  Ecology, 
and  also  contains  certain  fundamentals  of  Physiology  that 
are  naturally  suggested.  The  second  book  will  be  domi- 
nated by  Morphology,  but  plant  structure,  function,  and 
classification  will  be  developed  together  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author  Ecology  should  precede  Morphology, 
but  this  order  brings  to  Ecology  no  knowledge  of  plant 
structures  and  plant  groups,  which  is  of  course  unfortu- 
nate. The  advantages  which  seem  to  overbalance  this  dis- 
advantage are  as  follows : 

1.  The  study  of    the  most    evident  life-relations    of 

plants  gives  a  proper  conception  of  the  place  of  plants  in 
t* 
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nature,  a  fitting  background  for  subsequent  more  detailed 
studies. 

2.  Such  a  view  of  the  plant  kingdom  is  certainly  of  the 
most  permanent  value  to  those  who  can  give  but  a  half 
year  to  botany,  for  the  large  problems  of  Ecology  are  con- 
stantly presented  in  subsequent  experience,  when  details 
of  structure  would  be  forgotten. 

3.  The  work  in  Ecology  herein  suggested  demands  lit- 
tle or  no  use  of  the  compound  microscope,  an  instrument 
ill  adapted  to  first  contacts  with  nature. 

The  second  book  will  demand  the  use  of  the  compound 
microscope,  and  those  schools  which  possess  such  an  equip- 
ment may  prefer  to  use  that  part  first  or  exclusively. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  this  part  something  should 
be  said,  although  such  cautions  are  reiterated  in  almost 
every  recent  publication.    A  separate  pamphlet  containing 
''  Suggestions  to  Teachers ''  who  use  this  book  has  been 
prepared,  but  a  few  general  statements  may  be  made  here. 
This  book  is  intended  to  present  a  connected,  readable 
account  of  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  botany,  and 
may  serve  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  information.     If  it 
performs  no  other  service  in  the  schools,  however,  its  pur- 
pose will  be  defeated.     It  is  entirely  too  compact  for  any 
such  use,  for  great  subjects,  which  should  involve  a  large 
amount  of  observation,  are  often  merely  suggested.     It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  three  far  more  im- 
portant factors  :  (1)  the  teacher ,  who  must  amplify  and 
suggest  at   every  point ;  (2)  the  laboratory,  which  must 
bring  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  plants  and  their  struc- 
tures ;  (3)  field-work,  which  must  relate  the  facts  observed 
in  the  laboratory  to  their  actual  place  in  nature,  and  must 
bring  new  facts  to  notice  which  can  be  observed  nowhere 
else.     Taking  the  results  obtained  from  these  three  fac- 
tors,  the  book   seeks  to  organize  them,  and  to  suggest 
explanations.      It  seeks  to  do  this  in  two  ways  :  (1)  iy 
means  of  the  text,  which  is  intended  to  be  clear  and  un- 
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technical,  but  compact ;  (2)  by  means  of  the  illustrations, 
which  must  be  studied  as  carefully  as  the  text,  as  they  are 
only  second  in  importance  to  the  actual  material.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  reference  to  the  landscapes,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  experience. 

Thanks  are  due  to  various  members  of  the  botanical 
staff  of  the  University,  who  have  been  of  great  service  in 
offering  suggestions  and  in  preparing  illustrations.  In 
this  first  book  I  would  especially  acknowledge  the  aid  of 
Professor  Charles  R.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Henrv  C.  Cowles. 

The  professional  botanist  who  may  critically  examine 
this  first  book  knows  that  Ecology  is  still  a  mass  of  incho- 
ate facts,  concerning  which  we  may  be  said  to  be  making 
preliminary  guesses.  It  seems  to  be  true,  nevertheless, 
that  these  facts  represent  the  things  best  adapted  for  pres- 
entation in  elementary  work.  The  author  has  been  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  the  writings  of  Warming  and  of 
Kerner  for  this  fundamental  material.  From  the  work  of 
the  latter,  and  from  the  recent  splendid  volume  of  Schim- 
per,  most  useful  illustrations  have  been  obtained.  The 
number  of  original  illustrations  is  large,  but  those  obtained 
elsewhere  are  properly  credited.  John  M.  Coultee. 

The  Univeesity  of  Chicago,  May,  1899, 


PEEFACE  TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 

In  this  edition  the  first  eleven  chapters  remain  practi- 
cally as  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  could  be  made  upon  the  plates,  and  a  few 
changes  of  illustrations.  The  remaining  chapters,  however, 
dealing  with  plant  societies,  are  essentially  recast  both  in 
text  and  illustrations.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  meso- 
phyte  and  halophyte  societies.  This  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  subject,  by  a 
larger  field  experience,  and  by  the  availability  of  more  suit- 
able illustrations.  J.  M.  C. 
The  Univeesity  of  Chicago,  May,  190 L 
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BOTANY 


PART    I.— PLANT    RELATIONS 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  General  relations. — Plants  form  the  natural  covering 
of  the  earth's  surface.  So  generally  is  this  true  that  a  land 
surface  without  plants  seems  remarkable.  Not  only  do 
plants  cover  the  land,  but  they  abound  in  waters  as  well, 
both  fresh  and  salt  waters.  They  are  wonderfully  varied  in 
size,  ranging  from  huge  trees  to  forms  so  minute  that  the 
microscope  must  be  used  to  discover  them.  They  are  also 
exceedingly  variable  in  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
trees,  lilies,  ferns,  mosses,  mushrooms,  lichens,  and  the 
green  thready  growths  {algm)  found  in  water. 

2.  Plant  societies. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in 
reference  to  plants  is  that  they  do  not  form  a  monotonous 
covering  for  the  earth's  surface,  but  that  there  are  forests  in 
one  place,  thickets  in  another,  meadows  in  another,  swamp 
growths  in  another,  etc.  In  this  way  the  general  appear- 
ance of  vegetation  is  exceedingly  varied,  and  each  appear- 
ance tells  of  certain  conditions  of  living.  These  groups  of 
plants  living  together  in  similar  conditions,  as  trees  and 
other  plants  in  a  forest,  or  grasses  and  other  plants  in  a 
meadow,  are  known  as  plmit  societies.    These  societies  are  as 
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numerous  as  are  the  conditions  of  living,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  each  society  has  its  own  special  regulations,  which  ad- 
mit certain  plants  and  exclude  others.  The  study  of  plant 
societies,  to  determine  their  conditions  of  living,  is  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  botanical  field  work. 

3.  Plants  as  living  things. — Before  engaging  in  a  study 
of  societies,  however,  one  must  discover  in  a  general  way 
how  the  individual  plant  lives,  for  the  plant  covering  of  the 
earth^s  surface  is  a  living  one,  and  plants  must  always  be 
thought  of  as  living  and  at  work.  They  are  as  much  alive 
as  are  animals,  and  so  far  as  mere  living  is  concerned  they 
live  in  much  the  same  way.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
animals  move  and  plants  do  not,  for  while  more  animals  than 
plants  have  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  some 
plants  have  this  power,  and  those  that  do  not  can  move  cer- 
tain parts.  The  more  we  know  of  living  things  the  more  is 
it  evident  that  life  processes  are  alike  in  them  all,  whether 
plants  or  animals.  In  fact,  there  are  some  living  things 
about  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  to  regard  them  as 
plants  or  animals. 

4.  The  plant  body. — Every  plant  has  a  body,  which  may 
be  alike  throughout  or  may  be  made  up  of  a  number  of 
different  parts.  When  the  green  thready  plants  {algce),  so 
common  in  fresh  water,  are  examined,  the  body  looks  like 
a  simple  thread,  without  any  special  parts  ;  but  the  body  of 
a  lily  is  made  up  of  such  dissimilar  parts  as  root,  stem, 
leaf,  and  flower  (see  Figs.  75,  144,  155,  174).  The  plant 
without  these  special  parts  is  said  to  be  simple,  the  plant 
with  them  is  called  complex.  The  simple  plant  lives  in 
the  same  way  and  does  the  same  kind  of  work,  so  far  as 
living  is  concerned,  as  does  the  complex  plant.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  in  the  case  of  the  simple  plant  its  whole  body 
does  every  kind  of  work  ;  while  in  the  complex  plant 
different  kinds  of  work  are  done  by  different  regions  of  the 
body,  and  these  regions  come  to  look  unlike  when  differ- 
ent shapes  are  better  suited  to  different  work,  as  in  the 
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case  of  a  leaf  and  a  root,  two  regions  of  the  body  doing 
different  kinds  of  work. 

5.  Plant  organs. — These  regions  of  the  plant  body  thus 
set  apart  for  special  purposes  are  called  organs.  The  sim- 
plest of  plants,  therefore,  do  not  have  distinct  organs, 
while  the  complex  plants  may  have  several  kinds  of  organs. 
All  plants  are  not  either  very  simple  or  very  complex,  but 
beginning  with  the  simplest  plants  one  may  pass  to  others 
not  quite  so  simple,  then  to  others  more  complex,  and  so 
on  gradually  until  the  most  complex  forms  are  reached. 
This  process  of  becoming  more  and  more  complex  is  known 
as  differentiationy  whicli  simply  means  the  setting  apart  of 
different  regions  of  the  body  to  do  different  kinds  of  work. 
The  advantage  of  this  to  the  plant  becomes  plain  by  using 
the  common  illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  tribe 
of  savages  and  a  civilized  community.  The  savages  all  do 
the  same  things,  and  each  savage  does  everything.  In  the 
civilized  community  some  of  the  members  are  farmers, 
others  bakers,  others  tailors,  others  butchers,  etc.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  "  division  of  labor,*'  and  one  great  advan- 
tage it  has  is  that  every  kind  of  work  is  better  done.  Dif- 
ferentiation of  organs  in  a  plant  means  to  the  plant  just 
what  division  of  labor  means  to  the  community  ;  it  results 
in  more  work,  and  better  work,  and  new  kinds  of  work. 
The  very  simple  plant  resembles  the  savage  tribe,  the  com- 
plex plant  resembles  the  civilized  community.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  plants  the  differ- 
entiation referred  to  is  one  of  organs  and  not  of  individuals. 

6.  Plant  fdnctions. — Whether  plants  have  many  organs, 
or  few  organs,  or  no  organs,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  are  all  at  work,  and  are  all  doing  the  same  essential 
things.  Although  many  different  kinds  of  work  are  being 
carried  on  by  plants,  they  may  all  be  put  under  two  heads, 
nutrition  and  reproduction.  Every  plant,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  must  care  for  two  things  :  (1)  its  own  support 
(nutrition),  and  (2)  the  production  of   other  plants  like 
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itself  (reproduction).  To  the  great  work  of  nutrition  many 
kinds  of  work  contribute,  and  the  same  is  true  of  repro- 
duction. Nutrition  and  reproduction,  however,  are  the 
two  primary  kinds  of  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  advance  in  the  differentiation  of  a  simple 
plant  body  is  to  separate  the  nutritive  and  reproductive 
regions.  In  the  complex  plants  there  are  nutritive  organs 
and  reproductive  organs  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  there  are 
distinct  organs  which  specially  contribute  to  the  work  of 
nutrition,  and  others  which  are  specially  concerned  with 
the  work  of  reproduction.  The  different  kinds  of  work  are 
conveniently  spoken  of  as  functionSy  each  organ  having  one 
or  more  functions. 

7.  Life-relationB. — In  its  nutritive  and  reproductive  work 
the  plant  is  very  dependent  upon  its  surroundings.  It 
must  receive  material  from  the  outside  and  get  rid  of  waste 
material ;  and  it  must  leave  its  offspring  in  as  favorable 
conditions  for  living  as  possible.  As  a  consequence,  every 
organ  holds  a  definite  relation  to  something  outside  of  it- 
self, known  as  its  life-relation.  For  example,  green  leaves 
are  definitely  related  to  light,  many  roots  are  related  to 
soil,  certain  plants  are  related  to  abundant  water,  some 
plants  are  related  to  other  plants  or  animals  (living  as 
parasites),  etc.  A  plant  with  several  organs,  therefore, 
may  hold  a  great  variety  of  life-relations,  and  it  is  quite  a 
complex  problem  for  such  a  plant  to  adjust  all  of  its  parts 
properly  to  their  necessary  relations.  The  study  of  the 
life-relations  of  plants  is  a  division  of  Botany  known  as 
Ecology,  and  presents  to  us  many  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  plant  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  plant  or  organ  holds 
a  perfectly  simple  life-relation,  for  it  is  affected  by  a  great 
variety  of  things.  A  root,  for  instance,  is  affected  by  light, 
gravity,  moisture,  soil  material,  contact,  etc.  Every  or- 
gan, therefore,  must  adjust  itself  to  a  very  complex  set  of 
life-relations,  and  a  plant  with  several  organs  has  so  many 
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delicate  adjustments  to  care  for  that  it  is  really  impossi- 
ble, as  yet,  for  us  to  explain  why  all  of  its  parts  are  placed 
just  as  they  are.  In  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  plants, 
only  some  of  the  most  prominent  functions  and  life-rela- 
tions can  be  considered.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  seems  bet- 
ter to  begin  with  single  organs,  and  afterwards  these  can 
be  put  together  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  plant. 


CHAPTER  11. 

FOLIAGE  LEAVES:  THE  LIGHT-RELATION. 

8.  Defiiiition. — A  foliage  leaf  is  the  ordinary  green  leaf, 
and  is  a  very  important  organ  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  nutrition.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  work  done  by 
such  a  leaf  cannot  be  done  by  green  plants  which  have  no 
leaves,  as  the  algae,  for  example.  A  leaf  is  simply  an  or- 
gan set  apart  to  do  such  work  better.  In  studying  the 
work  of  a  leaf,  therefore,  we  have  certain  kinds  of  work 
set  apart  more  distinctly  than  if  they  were  confused  with 
other  kinds.  For  this  reason  the  leaf  is  selected  as  an  in- 
troduction to  some  of  the  important  work  carried  on  by 
plants,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  plant  does  not 
need  leaves  to  do  this  work  ;  they  simply  enable  it  to  work 
more  effectively. 

9.  Position. — It  is  easily  observed  that  foliage  leaves 
grow  only  upon  stems,  and  that  the  stems  which  bear  them 
always  expose  them  to  light ;  that  is,  such  leaves  are  aerial 
rather  than  subterranean  (see  Figs.  1,  75,  174).  Many 
stems  grow  underground,  and  such  stems  either  bear  no 
foliage  leaves,  or  are  so  placed  that  the  foliage  leaves  are 
sent  above  the  surface,  as  in  most  ferns  and  many  plants  of 
the  early  spring  (see  Figs.  45,  46,  144). 

10.  Color. — Another  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  foliage 
leaves  have  a  characteristic  green  color,  a  color  so  universal 
that  it  has  come  to  be  associated  with  plants,  and  espe- 
cially with  leaves.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  green  color 
holds  some  necessary  relation  to  light,  for  the  leaves  of 
plants  grown  in  the  dark,  as  potatoes  sprouting  in  a  cellar. 
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do  not  develop  this  color.  Even  when  leaves  have  devel- 
oped the  green  color  they  lose  it  if  deprived  of  light,  as  is 
shown  by  the  process  of  blanching  celery,  and  by  the  effect 
on  the  color  of  grass  if  a  board  has  lain  upon  it  for 
some  time.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  green  color 
found  in  working  foliage  leaves  depends  upon  light  for  its 
existence. 

We  conclude  that  at  least  one  of  the  essential  life-rela- 
tions of  a  foliage  leaf  is  what  may  be  called  the  light-rela- 
tio7i.  This  seems  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  such  leaves 
are  not  developed  in  a  subterranean  position,  as  are  many 
stems  and  most  roots,  and  why  plants  which  produce  them 
do  not  grow  in  the  dark,  as  in  caverns.  The  same  green, 
and  hence  the  same  light-relation,  is  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant  as  well,  and  in  plants  without  leaves,  the 
only  difference  being  that  leaves  display  it  most  conspicu- 
ously. Another  indication  that  the  green  color  is  con- 
nected with  light  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  only  in  the  surface  region  of  plants.  If  one  cuts 
across  a  living  twig  or  into  a  cactus  body,  the  green  color 
will  be  seen  only  in  the  outer  part  of  the  section.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  leaf  is  a  special  organ  for  the  light-re- 
lation. Plants  sometimes  grow  in  such  situations  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  display  leaves,  or  at  least  large 
leaves.  In  such  a  case  the  work  of  the  leaves  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  stem.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  is  the  cactus 
plant,  which  produces  no  foliage  leaves,  but  whose  stem  dis- 
plays the  leaf  color. 

11.  An  expanded  organ. — Another  general  fact  in  refer- 
ence to  the  foliage  leaf  is  that  in  most  cases  it  is  an  expanded 
organ.  This  means  that  it  has  a  great  amount  of  surface 
exposed  in  comparison  with  its  mass.  As  this  form  is  of 
such  common  occurrence  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  in 
some  way  related  to  the  work  of  the  leaf,  and  that  whatever 
work  the  leaf  does  demands  an  exposure  of  surface  rather 
than  thickness  of  body.  It  is  but  another  step  to  say  tliat 
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the  nmount  of  work  an  active  leaf  can  do  will  depend  in 
part  upon  the  amount  of  surface  it  exposes. 

THE   LIGHT-RELATION. 

13.  The  general  relation. — The  ordinary  position  of  the 
foliiige  leaf  is  more  or  less  liorizontal.  This  enables  it  to 
receive  the  direct  rays  of  hght  upon  its  upper  surface.  In 
this  way  more  rays  of 
light  strike  the  leaf  sur- 
face than  if  it  stood  ob- 
liquely or  on  edge.  It  is 
often  said  that  leaf  blades 
are  so  directed  that  the 
flat  surface  U  at  right 
angles  to  the  incident 
niys  of  light.  While  this 
may  be  true  of  horizon- 
tal leaves  in  a  general 
way,  the  observation  of 
almost  any  plant  will 
show  that  it  is  a  very 
general  statement,  to 
which  there  arc  numerous 
exceptions  (see  Fig.  1). 
Loaves  must  be  arranged 
to  receive  as  much  light 
as  possible  to  help  in 
their  work,  but  too  much 
light  will  destroy  the 
green  substance  {chloro- 
of  tJiiB  pknK^i™.)  are     p?it/ll),  vhtch  IS  essential 

111,'  i<Miv«i  iitfnme  more      nicut  to  light,  tborpforo, 
ye  at-'in  In  awcTidi-ei.  u     jg   (^  delicatc   oue,   for 
h^'"LuhOT  «« few  venicni  mwe.         there  must  be  jnet  enough 
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and  not  too  much.  The  danger  from  too  much  light  is 
not  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  leaves,  even  on  the  same 
plant,  for  some  are  more  shaded  than  others.  Leaves  also 
have  a  way  of  protecting  themselves  from  too  intense  light 
by  their  structure,  rather  than  by  a  change  in  their  posi- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  exact  position  which 
any  particular  leaf  holds  in  relation  to  light  depends  upon 
many  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  covered  by  a  general 
rule,  except  that  it  seeks  to  get  all  the  light  it  can  without 
danger. 

13.  Fixed  position. — Leaves  differ  very  much  in  the  power 
of  adjusting  their  position  to  the  direction  of  the  light. 


Fio.  2.    The  day  and  night  pofliiions  of  the  leaveB  of  a  member  (Amicia)  of  the  pea 

family.— After  Strasburokr. 

Most  leaves  when  fully  grown  are  in  a  fixed  position  and 
cannot  change  it,  however  unfavorable  it  may  prove  to  bo, 
except  as  they  are  blown  about.  Such  leaves  are  said  to 
have  fixed  light  posiliom^,  Tliis  position  is  determined  by 
the  light  conditions  that  prevailed  while  the  leaf  was  grow- 
ing and  able  to  adjust  itself.  If  these  conditions  continue, 
the  resulting  fixed  position  represents  the  best  one  that  can 
be  secured  under  the  circumstances.  The  leaf  may  not 
receive  the  rays  of  light  directly  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  daylight,  but  its  fixed  position  is  such  that  it 
probably  receives  more  light  than  it  would  in  any  other 
position  that  it  could  secure. 
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14,  Kotile  leavM. — There  are  leaves,  however,  which 
have  no  fixed  light  position,  but  are  so  conatructed  that 
they  can  shift  their  position  as  the  direction  of  the  light 
changes.     Such  leaves  are  not  in  the  same  position  in  the 

afternoon  as  in  the 
forenoon,  and  their 
night  position  may  be 
very  different  from 
either  (see  Figs.  3,  'ia, 
35,  4).  Some  of  the 
common  honae  plants 
show  this  power.  In 
the  case  of  the  com- 
mon Oxalic  the  night 

(Ctrriiy—Atifi  ABTuirn.  IS  remarkably  different 

from  the  position  in  light. 
If  such  A  plant  is  exposed 
to  the  light  in  a  window  and 
the  positions  of  the  leaves 
noted,  and  then  turned 
half  way  around,  so  as  to 
bring  the  other  side  to  the 
light,  the  leaves  may  be 
observed  to  adjust  them- 
selves, gradually  to  the 
changed  light-relations. 

15.  Compass   plants. — j 
striking    illustration    of    a 

special  light  position  is  found  in  the  so-called  ' 
plants."  The  best  known  of  these  plants  is  the  n 
of  the  prairie  region.  Growing  in  sitnationa  i 
intense  light,  the  loaves  are  turned  edgewise,  the  flat  faces 
being  turned  away  from  the  intense  rays  of  midday,  and 
directed  towards  the  rays  of  less  intensity  ;  that  is,  those  of 
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Fib.  4.  Two  KnalUve  planU,  ahowlng  tbe  moille  leaveg.  Tbc  |ilant  Co  the  kfl  hanllB 
leaves  iDd  nameroiu  lealleM  eipaaded  ;  (he  ore  la  the  right  ebawg  the  lea/leU 
folded  (ogclber  and  (he  ]eiiv«  droopln)[.~After  Kehheh. 

the  morning  and  evening  (see  Fig.  170).  Aa  a  result,  the 
apex  of  the  leaf  points  in  a  general  north  or  south  direction. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when  the  plant  grows  in  shaded 
places  the  leaves  do  not  assume  any  such  position.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  position  has  something 
to  do  with  avoiding  the  danger  of  too  intense  light.     It 
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must  not  be  supposed 

that  tliero  ib  any  ac- 
curacy in  the  north  or 
south  direction,  as  the 
edgewise  position 
seems  to  be  the  signifi- 
cant one.  In  the  ros- 
in-weed probably  the 
north  and  south  direc- 
tion is  the  prevailing 
one;  but  in  the  prickly 
lettuce,  a  very  common 
weed  of  waste  grounds, 
and  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  compiiss 
plants,  the  edgewise 
position  is  frequently 
assumed  without  any 
special  reference  to  the 
north  or  south  direc- 
tion of  the  apex  (see 
Fig.  5). 

l(i.  HeliotropiBm. — 
The  property  of  leaves 
and  of  otlier  organs 
of  responding  to  light 
is  known  as  ftdiolrn- 
pism,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important 
of  tJiose  external  influ- 
ences to  which  iilant 
organs  respond  (see 
Figs.  0,  43). 

Pio.  6.     The  conunon  prickly  lettuce  (iorfuen  It  should  be  under- 

,.[»,  .na  I. .  i,„Li  ,,.,rh  ..d  .o.«  ,i.S,    ""°il  «l»»'-lj  111"  this 
— Arter  AnTauRantiMicDoiiQiL,  Is  but  a  slight  glimpse 
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of  tlie  most  obvious  relations  of  foliage  leaves  to  light,  and 
that  the  imjiortaiit  part  which  heliotropism  playa,  not  only 
in  connection  with  foliage  leaves,  but  also  in  conneetion 
with  other  plant  organs,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
extensive  subjects  of  plant  physiology. 

RELATION    OF    LEAVES   TO    OXE   ANOTHER. 

A.    On  erect  stems. 

In  view  ot  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  the 
position  of  foliage  leaves  on  the  stem,  and  their  relation  to 
one  another,  must  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
necessity  of  a  favorable  light-relation.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  not  the  same  for  an  erect 
as  for  a  horizontal  stem, 

17.  Relation  of  breadth  to  number  of  vertical  rows. — 
Upon  an  erect  stem  it  is  observed  that  tlie  leaves  are  usii- 
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ally  arranged  in  a  definite  number  of  vertical  rows.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  plant  for  these  leaves  to  shade  one 
another  as  little  ae  possible.  Therefore,  the  narrower  the 
leaves,  the  more  numerous  may  be  the  vertical  rows  (see 
Figs.  7,  S) .;  and 
the  broader  the 
leaves  the  fewer 
the  vertical  rows 
(see  Fig.  1).  A 
relation  exists, 
therefore,  be- 
tween tho  breadth 
of  leaves  and  the 
number  of  verti- 
cal rows,  and  the 
meaning  of  this 
becomes  plain 
when  the  light-re- 
lation is  consid- 
ered. 

18.  Belationof 
length  to  tiie  dis- 
tance between 
leaTM  of  the  same 

Fis.  T.     An  Bulcr  HI;,  abowlDg  nurow  leaves  awl  ^,         , 

nmneroos  verticil  rows.  TOW.— The    leaves 

ill  a  vertical  row 
may  be  close  together  or  far  apart.  If  they  shoui<l  be  close 
together  and  at  tho  same  time  long,  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  shade  each  other  considerably,  as  the  light  cannot  well 
strike  in  between  them  and  reach  the  surface  of  tho  lower 
leaf.  Therefore,  the  closer  together  the  leaves  of  a  verti- 
cal row,  the  shorter  are  the  leaves  ;  and  the  farther  apart 
the  leaves  of  a  row,  the  longer  may  they  be.  Short  leaves 
permit  tlie  light  to  strike  between  them  even  if  they  are 
close  together  on  the  stem ;  and  long  leaves  jtermit  the 
same  thing  only  when  they  are  far  apart  on  the  stem,    A 
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relation  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  between  the  length 
of  leaves  and  their  distance  apart  in  the  same  vertical  row. 
The  same  kind  of  relation  can  be  observed  in  reference 
to  the  breadth  of  leaves,  for  if  leaves  are  not  only  short  but 
narrow  they  can  stand  very  close  together.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  length  and  breadth  of  leaves,  the  number  of  ver- 
tical rows  on  the  stem,  and  the  distance  between  the  leaves 


of  any  row,  all  have  to  do  with  the  light-relation  and  are 
answers  to  the  problem  of  shading. 

I'J.  Elongation  of  the  lower  petioles, — There  is  still 
another  common  arrangement  by  whicli  an  effective  light- 
relation  is  secured  by  leaves  wliich  are  broad  and  placed 
close  together  on  the  stem.  In  such  a  case  the  stalks 
(petioles)  of  the  lower  loaves  become  longer  than  those 
above  and  thus  tbnist  tbeir  blades  beyond  the  shadow  (see 
Fig.   9).      It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  very  common   to 
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find  the  lowest  leavea  of  a  plant  the  largest  and  with  the 
longest  petioles,  even  when  the  leaves  are  not  very  close 
together  on  the  stem. 

It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  by  any  of  these  devices 
shading  is  absolutely  avoided.  This  is  often  impossible  and 
sometimes  unfiesirable.     It  sim])ly   means  that  by  these 


A  pUnl  ISaiaipauiia)  w 


arrangements  the  most  favoru,ble  liglK-relation  is  souglit  by 
avoiding  too  great  shading. 

20.  Direction  of  leaTe«.^^ot  only  is  the  position  on  the 
stem  to  be  observed,  but  the  direction  of  leaves  may  rcsnlt 
in  a  favorable  relation  to  light.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  find  a  plant  with  a  cluster  of  comparatively  large  leaves 
at  or  near  the  base,  where  tlicy  are  in  no  danger  of  shading 
other  leaves,  and  with  the  stem  leaves  gradually  becoming 
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smaller  and  less  horizontal  toward  the  apex  of  the  stem 
(see  Figs,  10,  13),     The  common  shepherd's  purse  and  the 
mnllein  may  be  taken  as  illustrations.      By  this  arrange- 
ment all  the  leaves  are  very 
completely  exposed  to  the 
light. 

i>l.  The  roaette  habit.— 
The  habit  of  producing  a 
cluster  or  rosette  of  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  is 
called  the  reset  le  habU. 
Often  this  rosette  of  leaves 
at  the  base,  frequently  lying 
fl»t  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
rocks,  includes  the  only  fo- 
liage leaves  the  plant  jiro- 
(luccs.  It  is  evident  that  a 
rosette,  in  which  the  leaves 
must  ovorlai>  one  another 
more  or  less,  is  not  a  very 
favorable  light  arrange- 
ment, and  therefore  it  must 
be  that  something  is  beins 

provided      for     beSKlCS     the  leavcu.shoHini-liins'lioriii.nliiloiira 

light-relatiflu  (see  Figs.  11,  iiti™u-,™iLc«mT«UToiiii..KKiiiiiiir-r 

13,  l:)).     What  this  i,  »ill  i,'™™-"  "'"'"'  "  "" 

appear  later,   but   even  in 

this  comparatively  unfavorable  light  iirrangeinent,  there  is 
evident  adjustment  to  Hccure  the  most  li;;ht  possible  under 
the  circnmstanocs.  The  lowest  leaves  of  the  rosette  are 
the  longest,  and  the  upper  (or  inner)  ones  beeome  gnidu- 
ally  shoi-ter,  so  that  all  the  leaves  have  at  least  a  ])art 
of  the  surface  exposed  to  light.  The  overlajiped  base  of 
such  leaves  is  not  expanded  as  much  as  the  exposed  apex, 
and  hence  they  are  mostly  narrowed  at  the  base  and  broad 
at  the  apex.     This  narrowing  at   the  base   is  sometimes 
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carried  so  far  that  most  of  the  part  which  is  covered  is 
but  a  stem  (petiole)  for  the  upper  part  (blade)  which  ia 
exposed. 

lu  many  plants  vhich  do  not  form  close  rosettes  a  gen- 


Fi«.  11.  A  group  o(  Uve-for-even,  UlnatratlnK  Om  rOMttB  habit  and  Che  llght-relaUcm, 
Id  the  roMtt«  it  Kill  be  obeerveil  how  the  leivea  nrt  flilcd  logpthEr  aud  dimlnieh 
In  aiie  Inuordi.  to  (hat  eic»^ve  Bliwting  <h  avoliled.    The  luillvlijua]  lear«  aUo 

light    In  the  backgroDud  la  a  plant  sbowlnj;  leaies  la  veryUeflnlU  Tertlcal  torre. 

eral  rosette  arrangement  of  the  leuves  may  be  obaerved  by 
looking  down  upon  them  from  above  {see  Fig.  ft),  as  in  some 
of  the  early  buttercups  which  are  so  low  that  the  large 
leaves  would  seriously  shade  one  another,  except  that  the 
lower  leaves  have  longer  petioles  than  the  upper,  and  so 
reach  beyond  the  shadow, 
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Pro.  li.    Tna  clninpa  of  roseltea  or  Uw  honte  kek  (Stta/mriimtii),  the  one  to  the 
open  attw  being  lupt  Indoor*  for  «ever»l  d»ye. 

33.  Branched  feavea. — Another  notable  feature  of  foliage 
leaves,  which  has  something  to  do  with  the  light- relation, 
is  that  on  some  plants  the  blade  docs  not  consist  of  one 
piece,  but  is  lobed  or  even  broken  up  into  separate  pieces. 
When  the  divisions  are  distinct  they  are  called  leaflets,  and 
every  gradation  in  leaves  can  be  found,  from  distinct  leaf- 
lets to  lobed  leaves,  toothed  leaves,  and  finally  those  whose 
margins  are  not  indented  at  all  (entire).     This  difference 
in  leaves  probably  has 
more    important  rea- 
sons  than  the  light- 
relation,  but   its  sig-  '' 
nificance  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  connec- 
tion.    In  those  plants 
whose  leaves  are  un- 
divided,    the    leaves 
generally     either    di- 
minish in  size  toward 
the  top   of  the  stem, 
or  the  lower  ones  de-     p,„  ,,    ^,  ^^  „,  ^  ^^„^^^  (o™pa««ta), 

velop  longer  petioles.  »bowing  the  rowtte  smngemeni.    The  lower 

Tn    thin  phhp    tbp   ffpn  PWIolee  sre  aucceulvely  longer,  airylng  their 

in   this  case   the  gen-  bl«ie,  beyond  the  .h»dow  ot  0.e  bl»de.  .bo.e. 

eral    outline    of    the         — Arier  kibher. 


BB-bnuiGbeil  karci 
Brelounnls  llie  bu 
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plant  is  coDical,  ti  form  very  common  in  herba  with  entire 
or  nearly  entire  leaves.  In  plants  whose  leaf  blades  are 
broken  up  into  leaflets  (compound  or  branched  kaves), 
however,  no  such  diminution  in  size  toward  the  top  ol  the 
8t«m  is  necessary  (see  Fig.  17),  though  it  may  frequently 


out  cutting  ufl  .h«  \]g\H  from  on«  aiiolher. 

occur.  When  a  broiid  blade  is  broken  »ip  into  leaflets 
the  danger  of  shading  is  very  mnoh  less,  iis  the  light  can 
strike  through  between  the  upper  leaflets  and  reiieh  the 
leaflets  below.  On  the  lower  leaver  there  will  be  splotches 
of  light  and  shadow,  but  they  will  shift  throughout  the 
day.  so  that  probably  a  large  part  of  the  leaf  will  receive 
light  at  some  time   during  the  day  (see  Fig.   14).     The 
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general  outline  of  bhcIi  a  plaut,  therefore,  is  ugnally  not 
conical,  as  in  the  otlier  case,  but  cylindrical  (see  Figs.  4, 
15, 16,  23,  45,  83,  96,  155,  162, 174  for  branched  leaves). 

Many  other  factors  enter  into  tlio  light-relation  of  foli- 
age leaves  upon  erect  stems,  but  those  given  may  suggest 


Fie.  le.    A  cjead,  ahowlng  mDCh-bnuched  Ihto  and  pilm-lllie  habit 

observation  in  this  direction,  and  serve  to  show  that  the 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  reference  to  light  dejwnds  upon 
many  things,  and  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  indifforcnt 
thing.  The  study  of  any  growing  plant  in  roferonee  to  this 
one  relation  presents  a  multitude  of  problems  to  those  who 
know  how  to  observe. 

B.    On  horizontal  stems. 

33.  Examples  of  horizontal  stems,  that  is,  stems  exposed 
on  one  side  to  the  direct  light,  will  bo  found  in  the  case  of 
many  branches  of  trees,  stems  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
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Btems  against  a  support,  as  the  iviea      It  is  only  necessary 
to  notice  how  the  leaves  are  adjusted  to  light  on  an  erect 

stem,  and  then  to  bend  the  

stem  into  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion or  against  a  support,  to 
realize  how  unfavorable  the 
same  arrangement  would 
be,  and  liow  many  new  ad- 
justments must  be  made. 
The  leaf  hladet^  must  all  be 
brought  to  the  light  side  of 
the  stem,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  those  that  belong  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  stem 
must  be  fitted  into  the 
spaces  left  by  the  leaves 
which  belong  to  the  upper 
side.  This  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  twisting  of 
the  stem,  the  twisting  of 
the  petioles,  the  bending  of 
the  hlade  on  the  petiole, 
the  lengthening  of  petioles, 
or  in  some  other  way. 
Every  horizontal  stem  has 
its  own  special  problems  of 
leaf  adjustment  which  may 
be  observed  {see  Figs.  18, 
50). 

Sometimes  there   is    not       p,^,  17,     ^    ctrysamhemum,    ehowlDg 
space    enough    for    the    full  lobed  leav»,  the  rl.lng  or  tbe  peOolM 

,         ,  ,     ,  , ,     ,  u  adjuii  the  blsilGB  lu  llgbc,  ud  the 

development  of  every  blade,  general  cjiindricai  babii, 

and  smaller  ones  are  fitted 

into  the  spaces  left  by  the  larger  ones  {see  Fig.  21).     This 

sometimes  resultsin  what  are  called  unequally  paired  leaves, 

where  opposite  leaves  develop  one  large  blade  and  one  small 
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one.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  fittiog  together  of  leaTes 
ia  found  in  certain  ivies,  where  a  regular  layer  of  angular 
interlocking  leaves  is  formed,  the  leaves  fitting  together  like 


w  (he  leivea  an  lU 


the  pieces  of  a  mosaic.  In  fact  such  an  arrangement  is 
knowTi  as  the  mosaic  arrangement,  and  involves  such  an 
ftmount  of  twisting,  displacement,  elongation  of  petioles, 
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etc.,  as  ti>  give  ample  uvMeiicu  of  the  effort  put  forth  by 
plants  to  secure  a  favoruble  light-relation  for  their  foliagu 


Fie.  il.   Two  plants  BhowlnE  Bdjaitm«n(  of  l«Tee  oi 

to  the  left  is  nlnhlBhadc  hi  which  small  HhiIm  Bre  fltlrd  fnto  tpaert  left  bj  Ihe 

tiibulnl  slang  Die  sltliB  of  tfao  sieis,  uiA  ottaers  tre  displs^ed  slang  Uie  appcr  anr- 
f»c«.— Alter  Kebnir. 
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leaves  (see  Figs.  19,  33).  In  the  case  of  ordinary  shade  trees 
every  direction  of  branch  may  he  found,  and  the  resulting 
adjustment  of  leaves  noted  (see  Fig.  20). 

Looking  up  into  a  tree  in  full  foliage,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  horizontal  branches  are  comparatively  bare  be- 


fto.  »    A  moulc  nf  rem  M>fi(m(wn)  loUlet*. 

neath,  while  the  leaf  blades  have  been  carried  to  the  nj>per 
aide  and  have  assumed  a  mosaic  arrangement. 

Sprays  of  maidenhair  fern  (see  Fig.  22)  show  a  remavli- 
able  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  leuHets  to  the  light  side. 
Another  group  of  fern-plants,  known  as  club-moBsos,  has 
horizontal  stems  clothed  with  numerous  very  small  leaves. 
These  leaves  may  be  seen  taking  advantage  of  all  the  space 
on  the  lighted  side  (see  Fig.  21). 


CHAPTER  III. 

FOLIAGE  LEAVES:    FUNCTION,    STRUCTURE,    AND   PROTEC- 
TION. 

A.     Functions  of  foliage  leaves. 

24.  Functions  in  general — We  liave  observed  that  foliage 
leaves  are  light-related  organs,  and  that  this  relation  is  an 
important  one  is  evident  from  the  various  kinds  of  adjust- 
ment used  to  secure  it.  AVe  infer,  therefore,  that  for  some 
important  function  of  these  leaves  light  is  necessary.  It 
would  be  hasty  to  suppose  that  light  is  necessary  for  every 
kind  of  work  done  by  a  foliage  leaf,  for  some  forms  of  work 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  leaf  that  light  neither  helps  nor 
hinders.  Foliage  leaves  are  not  confined  to  one  function, 
but  are  concerned  in  a  variety  of  processes,  all  of  which 
have  to  do  with  the  great  work  of  nutrition.  Among  the 
variety  of  functions  which  belong  to  foliage  leaves  some  of 
the  most  important  may  be  selected  for  mention.  It  will 
be  possible  to  do  little  more  than  indicate  these  functions 
until  the  plant  with  all  its  organs  is  considered,  but  some 
evidence  can  be  obtained  that  various  processes  are  taking 
place  in  the  foliage  leaf. 

25.  Photosynthesis. — The  most  important  function  of  the 
foliage  leaf  may  be  detected  by  a  simple  experiment.  If 
an  actively  growing  water  plant  be  submerged  in  water  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  bubbles  may  be  seen 
coming  from  the  leaf  surfaces  and  rising  through  the  water 
(see  Fig.  23).  The  water  is  merely  a  device  by  which  the 
bubbles  of  gas  may  be  seen.     If  the  plant  is  very  active  the 
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babbles  are  numerous.  That  this  activity  holds  a  definite 
relation  to  light  may  be  proved  by  gradually  removing  the 
vessel  containing  the  plant  from  the  light.  A^  the  light 
diminishes  the  bubbles  diminish  in  number,  and  when  a 


certain  amount  of  darkness  has  been  readied  tlie  bubbles 
will  cease  entirely.  If  now  the  vessel  be  brought  back 
gradually  into  the  light,  the  bubbles  will  reappear,  more 
and  more  numerous  as  the  light  increases.  That  this  gas 
being  given  oS  is  oxygen  may  be  proved  by  collecting  the 
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bubbles  in  a  test  tube,  as  in  an  ordinary  chemical  experi- 
ment for  collecting  gas  over  water,  and  testing  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

Some  very  important  things  are  learned  by  this  experi- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  some  process  is  going  on  within 
the  leaves  which  needs  light  and  which  results  in  giving  off 
oxygen.  It  is  further  evident  that  as  oxygen  is  eliminated, 
the  process  indicated  is  dealing  with  substances  which 
contain  more  oxygen  than  is  needed.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  given  off  may  be  taken  as  tlie  measure  of  the  work. 
The  more  oxygen,  the  more  work ;  and,  as  we  have  observed, 
the  more  light,  the  more  oxygen;  and  no  light,  no  oxygen. 
Therefore,  light  must  be  essential  to  the  work  of  which  the 
elimination  of  oxygen  is  an  external  indication.  That  this 
process,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  so  essentially  related  to 
light,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  the  special  process  which 
demands  tliat  the  leaf  shall  be  a  light-related  organ.  If  so, 
it  is  a  dominating  kind  of  work,  as  it  chiefly  determines 
the  life-relations  of  foliage  leaves. 

The  process  thus  indicated  is  known  as  photosynthesis, 
and  the  name  suggests  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  material  with  the  help  of  light.  It  is  really  a  pro- 
cess of  food  manufacture,  by  which  raw  materials  are  made 
into  plant  food.  This  process  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one,  for  upon  it  depend  the  lives  of  all  plants  and  animals. 
The  foliage  leaves  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  special 
organs  of  photosynthesis.  They  are  special  organs,  not  ex- 
clusive organs,  for  any  green  tissue,  whether  on  stem  or  fruit 
or  any  part  of  the  plant  body,  may  do  the  same  work.  It 
is  at  once  apparent,  also,  that  during  the  night  the  process 
of  photosynthesis  is  not  going  on,  and  therefore  during  the 
night  oxygen  is  not  being  given  off. 

Another  part  of  this  process  is  not  so  easily  observed,  but 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  elimination  of  oxygen  that  it 
must  be  mentioned.  Carbon  dioxide  occurs  in  the  air  to 
which  the  foliage  leaves  are  exposed.     It  is  given  off  from 
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our  lungs  in  breathing,  and  also  comes  off  from  burning 
wood  or  coal.  It  is  a  common  waste  product,  being  a  com- 
bination of  carbon  and  oxygen  so  intimate  that  the  two 
elements  are  separated  from  one  another  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. During  the  process  of  photosynthesis  it  has  been 
discovered  that  carbon  dioxide  is  being  absorbed  from  the 
air  by  the  leaves.  As  this  gas  is  absorbed  chiefly  by  green 
parts  and  in  the  light,  in  just  the  conditions  in  which  oxy- 
gen is  being  given  off,  it  is  natural  to  connect  the  two,  and 
to  infer  that  the  process  of  photosynthesis  involves  not  only 
the  green  color  and  the  light,  but  also  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  elimination  of  oxygen. 

When  we  observe  that  carbon  dioxide  is  a  combination 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  are  separated  from  one  another  in 
the  plant,  and  that  the  carbon  is  retained  and  the  oxygen 
given  back  to  the  air.  The  process  of  photosynthesis  may 
be  partially  defined,  therefore,  as  the  breaking  up  of  carbon 
dioxide  by  the  green  parts  of  the  plants  in  the  presence  of 
light,  the  retention  of  the  carbon,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  oxygen.  The  carbon  retained  is  combined  into  real 
plant  food,  in  a  way  to  be  described  later.  We  may  con- 
sider photosynthesis  as  the  most  important  function  of  the 
foliage  leaf,  of  which  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  evolution  of  oxygen  are  external  indications  ;  and  that 
light  and  chlorophyll  are  in  some  way  essentially  connected 
with  it. 

26.  Transpiration. — One  of  the  easiest  things  to  observe 
in  connection  with  a  working  leaf  is  the  fact  that  it  gives 
off  moisture.  A  simple  experiment  may  demonstrate  this. 
If  a  glass  vessel  (bell  jar)  be  inverted  over  a  small  active 
plant  the  moisture  is  seen  to  condense  on  the  glass,  and 
even  to  trickle  down  the  sides.  A  still  more  convenient  way 
to  demonstrate  this  is  to  select  a  single  vigorous  leaf  with 
a  good  petiole  ;  pass  the  petiole  through  a  perforated  card- 
board resting  upon  a  tumbler  containing  water,  and  invert 
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a  second  tumbler  over  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  which  projects 
above  the  cardboard  (see  Fig.  24).  It  will  be  observed  that 
moisture  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  working  leaf  is 
condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  inverted  tumbler. 
The  cardboard  is  to  shut  off  evaporation  from  the  water 
in  the  lower  tumbler. 

When  the  amount  of  water  given  off  by  a  single  leaf  is 
noted,  some  vague  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  given  off  by  a  great  mass  of  vegetation,  such  as  a 
meadow  or  a  forest.  It  is  evident  that  green  plants  at 
work  are  contributing  a  very  large  amount  of  moisture  to 
the  air  in  the  form  of  water  vapor,  moisture  which  has 
been  absorbed  by  some  region  of  the  plant.  The  foli- 
age leaf,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of 
transpiration^  not  that  the  leaves  alone  are  engaged  in 
transpiration,  for  many  parts  of  the  plant  do  the  same 
thing,  but  because  the  foliage  leaves  are  the  chief  seat  of 
transpiration. 

In  case  the  leaves  are  submerged,  as  is  true  of  many 
plants,  it  is  evident  that  transpiration  is  practically  checked, 
for  the  leaves  are  already  bathed  with  water,  and  under  such 
circumstances  water  vapor  is  not  given  off.  It  is  evident 
that  under  such  circumstances  leaf  work  must  be  carried 
on  without  transpiration.  In  some  cases,  as  in  certain 
grasses,  fuchsias,  etc.,  drops  of  water  are  extruded  at  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  or  at  the  tips  of  the  teeth.  This  process 
is  called  gnttation^  and  by  means  of  it  a  good  deal  of 
water  passes  from  tlie  leaf.  It  is  specially  used  by  shade 
plants,  which  live  in  conditions  which  do  not  favor  tran- 
spiration. 

27.  Bespiration. — Another  kind  of  work  also  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  foliage  leaf,  but  not  so  easily  described.  In 
fact  it  escaped  the  attention  of  botanists  long  after  they 
had  discovered  photosynthesis  and  transpiration.  It  is  work 
that  goes  on  so  long  as  the  leaf  is  alive,  never  ceasing  day 
or  night.     The  external  indication  of  it  is  the  absorption 
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of  oxygen  and  the  giving  out  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  will  be 
noted  at  once  that  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  takes 
place  in  photosynthesis.  During  the  day,  therefore,  carbou 
dioxide  and  oxygen  are  both  being  absorbed  and  evolved. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  taking  in  of  oxygen  and  the 
giving  out  of  carbon  dioxide  is  just  the  sort  of  exchange 
which  takes  place  in  our  own  respiration.  In  fact  this  pro- 
cess is  also  called  respiration  in  plants.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  light,  for  it  goes  on  in  the  dark.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  chlorophyll,  for  it  goes  on  in  plants  and  parts  of  plants 
which  are  not  green.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  leaves,  but  goes 
on  in  every  living  part  of  the  plant.  A  process  which  goes 
on  without  interruption  in  all  living  plants  and  animals 
must  be  very  closely  related  to  their  living.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  while  photosynthesis  is  peculiar  to  green 
plants,  and  only  takes  place  in  them  when  light  is  present, 
respiration  is  necessary  to  all  plants  in  all  conditions,  and 
that  when  it  ceases  life  must  soon  cease.  The  fact  is, 
respiration  supplies  the  energy  which  enables  the  living 
substance  to  work. 

Once  it  was  thought  that  plants  differ  from  animals 
in  the  fact  that  plants  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  give  off 
oxygen,  while  animals  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  seen  now  that  there  is  no  such  difference, 
but  that  respiration  (absorption  of  oxygen  and  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide)  is  common  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
The  difference  is  that  green  plants  have  the  added  work  of 
photosynthesis. 

We  must  also  think  of  the  foliage  leaf,  therefore,  as  a 
respiring  organ,  because  very  much  of  such  work  is  done 
by  it,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  respiration  is  going 
on  in  every  living  part  of  the  plant. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  functions  that 
might  be  made  out  for  foliage  leaves,  but  it  serves  to  indi- 
cate both  their  peculiar  work  (photosynthesis)  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  other  kinds  of  work  as  well. 
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B.  Structure  of  foliage  leaves. 

28.  Ot(ms  Btrncture. — It  is  evident  that  the  esBeiitial  part 

of  s  Toliage  leaf  is  its  expanded  portion  or  Hade.    Often  the 

leaf  is  all  blade  (see  Figs.  7, 

8, 18) ;  frequently  there  is  a 


longer  or  shorter  leaf-stalk 
{petiole)  which  helps  to  put 


B.tt    Two  tjixa  ot  leaf  veDBllon.    The  flgiire 

0  the  left  IB  a  leaf  of  Solomon 

velnlela  being  tnvi.lblo  lo  the  naked  ej^.  being 

the  right  li  s  leel  of  n  willow,  uid  shows  nen«l 

elm,  the  mala  cenlrol  vein  (m 

rtb)  6«.dlngoiit»iierlaiof  pBrtUlel  branch™. whL 

h  are  conneiled  with  one  anoth 

by  a  network  of  yelnletB,  being  a  ilicoij-j  type.— i 

fterETTiMoeiiAUBiiN. 

the  blade  into  better  light-relation  {see  Figs.  1,  9,  17,  ^0, 
26);  and  sometimes  there  are  little  leaf-like  appendages  (stip- 
ules) on  the  petiole  where  it  Joins  the  stem,  whose  func- 
tion is  not  always  clear.  Upon  examining  the  blade  it 
is  seen  to  consist  of  a  green  sabstance   through  which  a 
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fiamework  of  veins  ie  variously  arranged.  The  large  veins 
which  enter  the  hlade  send  off  smaller  branches,  and  these 
send  off  still  smaller  ones,  until  the  smallest  veinlets  are 
invisible,  and  the 
framework  is  a 
close  network  of 
branching  veins. 
This  is  plainly 
shown  by  a  "skel- 
eton "  leaf,  one 
which  has  been  so 
treated  that  all 
the  green  sub- 
stance has  disap- 
peared, and  only 
the  network  of 
veins  remains.  It 
will  be  noticed 
that  in  some 
leaves  the  veins 
and  veinlets  are 
very  prominent, 
in  others  only 
the  main  veins 
arc  proniinont, 
while  in  some  it 
is  hard  to  detect 
any     veins     (see 

Fio.aO.    A  leaf  of  hawlhoni,  sbovting  ■  short  peUolt.  and       ^^S^-  25,  26). 

a  btofltl  [qotHBl  blade  wLlh  a  conBpltuoui  rn^lnork  of  •>f).  Significance 

t»™;-rt°^r  a^^B^iu™"  ■!"'"'""  ""  ™'"'  ""^  "'"  of  leaf  veim-It 
is  clear  that  the 
framework  of  veins  is  doing  at  least  two  things  for  the 
blade:  (l)it  mechanically  supports  the  spread  out  green  sub- 
stance ;  and  (2)  it  conducts  material  to  and  from  the  green 
substance,      So  complete  is  the  network  of  veins  that  thia 
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support  and  conduction  are  very  perfect  (see  Fig.  27).  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  green  substance  thus  supported  and 
supplied  with  material  is  the  important  part  of  the  leaf,  the 
part  that  demands  the  light- relation.  Study  the  various 
plans  of  the  vein  systems  in  Figs.  3,  9,  13,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
25,  26,  51,  70,  76,  82,  83,  92,  161. 


yi8.  S7.    A  plant  {FVlmla)  whoee  leaves  anow  a  networn  oi  veina,  and  alao  an  adjuai. 

30.  Epidermis. — If  a  thick  loaf  be  taken,  such  as  that 
of  a  hyacinth,  it  will  bo  found  ])ossible  to  peel  off  from 
its  surface  a  delicate  transparent  skin  (epidermis).  This 
epidermis  completely  covers  the  leaf,  and  generally  shows 
no  green  color.  It  is  a  protective  covering,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  not  completely  shut  ofE  the  green  substance 
beneath  from  the  outside.  It  is  found,  therefore,  that 
three  important  parts  of  an  ordinary  foliage  leaf  are  :  (1) 
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a  network  of  veins ;  (2)  a  green  substance  {mesophyll)  in 

the  meshes  of  the  network  ;  and  (3)  over  all  an  epidermis. 
31.  Stomata. — If  a  compound  microscope  is  used,  some 

very  important  additional  facts  may  be  discovered.     The 

thin,  transparent  epidermis  is 
found  to  be  made  up  of  a  layer  of 
cells  which  fit  closely  together, 
sometimes  dovetailing  with  each 
other.  Curious  openings  in  the 
epidermis  will  also  be  discovered, 
sometimes  in  very  great  numbers. 
Guarding  each  opening  are  two 
crescent-shaped  cells,  known  as 
g%iard'G(i\\9>.  and  between  them  a 
slit-like  opening  leads  through  the 
epidermis.  The  whole  aj)paratus 
is  known  as  a  stoma  (plural 
stomata),  which  really  means 
mouth, ^'  of  which  the  guard-cells  might  be  called  the 

lips  (see  Figs.  28,  29).     Sometimes  stomata  are  found  only 

on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  only 

on  the  upper  side,  and  sometimes  on  both 

sides. 

The  important  fact  about  stomata  is  that 
the  guard-cells  can  change  their  shape,  and 
so  regulate  the  size  of  the  opening.  It  is  not 
certain  just  why  the  guard-cells  change  their 
shape  and  just  what  stomata  do  for  leaves. 
They  are  often  called  *' breathing  pores," 
but  the  name  is  very  inappropriate.  Stomata 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  epidermis  of  foliage 
leaves,  for  they  are  found  in  the  epidermis 
of  any  green  part,  as  stems,  young  fruit, 
etc.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  hold 
an  important  relation  to  green  tissue  which 
is  covered  by  epidermis.    Also,  if  we  examine 


Fio.  28.  Cells  of  the  epidermis 
of  MarantOy  showing  the 
interlocking  walls,  and  a 
stoma  (g)  with  its  two  guard- 
cells. 


(( 


N 

Fio.  20.  A  single 
stoma  from  the 
epidermis  of  a 
lily  leaf,  show- 
ing the  two 
guard-cells  fall 
of  chlorophyll, 
and  the  small 
slit-like  opening 
between. 
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foliage  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants  which  live 
submerged  in  water,  we  find  that  the  epidermis  contains 
no  stomata.  Therefore,  stomata  hold  a  definite  relation 
to  green  parts  covered  by  epidermis  only  when  this  epider- 
mis is  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  would  seem  that  the  stomata  supply  open  passage- 
ways for  material  from  the  green  tissue  through  the  epider- 
mis to  the  air,  or  from  the  air  to  the  green  tissue,  or  both. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  quite  a  number  of 
substances  are  taken  into  the  leaf  and  given  out  from  it, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  stomata  are 
specially  for  any  one  of  these  movements.  For  instance, 
the  leaf  gives  out  moisture  in  transpiration,  oxygen  in 
photosynthesis,  and  carbon  dioxide  in  respiration  ;  while  it 
takes  in  carbon  dioxide  in  photosynthesis,  and  oxygen  in 
respiration.  It  is  thought  stomata  specially  favor  transpira- 
tion, and,  if  so,  '^breathing  pores"  is  not  a  happy  phrase, 
for  they  certainly  assist  in  the  other  exchanges. 

32.  Mesophyll. — If  a  cross-section  be  made  of  an  ordi- 
nary foliage  leaf,  such  as  that  of  a  lily,  the  three  leaf 
regions  can  be  seen  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
Bounding  the  section  above  and  below  is  the  layer  of  trans- 
parent epidermal  cells,  pierced  here  and  there  by  stomata, 
marked  by  their  peculiar  guard-cells.  Between  the  epi- 
dermal layers  is  the  green  tissue,  known  as  the  mesophyll, 
made  up  of  cells  which  contain  numerous  small  green 
bodies  which  give  color  to  the  whole  leaf,  and  are  known  as 
chlorophyll  bodies  or  chloroplasts. 

The  mesophyll  cells  are  usually  arranged  differently  in 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  leaf.  In  the  upper 
region  the  cells  are  elongated  and  stand  upright,  present- 
ing their  narrow  ends  to  the  upper  leaf  surface,  forming 
the  palisade  tissue.  In  the  lower  region  the  cells  are  irreg- 
ular, and  so  loosely  arranged  as  to  leave  passageways  for  air 
between,  forming  the  spongy  tissue.  The  air  spaces  among 
the  cells  communicate  with  one  another,  so  that  a  system  of 
4 
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air  chambers  extends  throughout  the  spongy  mcsophyll. 
It  is  into  this  system  of  air  chambers  that  the  stomata 
open,  and  so  thej'  are  put  into  direct  communication  with 
the  mesopliyll  or  working  cells.  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  upper  mesophyll,  to  form  the  palisade  tissue,  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  t)i»t  that  surfitce  of  tlio  leaf  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  light.  This  light,  so  necessary  to  the 
mesophyll,  is  also  dangerous  for  at  least  two  reasons.     If 


uppfr  eptdermis  (wel.  lomir  epl- 
i  col  1»>  compoMkl  of  the  palisBiLe 
ipscts  smonc  the  celle,  anil  Iwo 


the  light  is  too  intense  it  may  destroy  the  chlorophyll,  and 
the  heat  may  dry  out  the  cells.  By  presenting  only  nar- 
row ends  to  this  direct  light  the  cells  are  less  exposed  to 
intense  light  and  heat.     Study  Fig,  30. 

33.  Veins, — In  the  cross-section  of  the  leaf  there  will 
also  be  seen  here  and  there,  embedded  in  the  mesophyll, 
the  cut  ends  of  the  veinlets,  made  up  partly  of  thick- 
walled  cells,  which  hold  the  leaf  in  shape  and  conduct 
material  to  and  from  the  mesophyll  (see  Fig.  30). 
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C.    Leaf  protect  ion . 

34.  Need  of  protection.— Such  an  important  organ   as 

the  leaf,  with  its  delicate  active  cells  well  displayed,  is  es- 

poaed  to  numerous  dangers.     Chief  among  these  dangers 

are  intense  light,  drought,  and  cold.     All  leaves  are  not 

exposed  to  these  dangers.    For  example,  plants  which  grow 

in  the  shade  are  not  in  danger  from  intense  light ;  many 

as.  water  plants  are  not  in  danger 

~  from  drought ;  and  plants  of 

the  tropical  towhmd.s  are  in  no 
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danger  from  cold.  The  danger  from  all  these  sources  is  lie- 
cause  of  the  large  surface  with  no  great  thickncHS  of  body, 
and  the  protection  against  all  of  them  is  practically  the 
same.  Most  of  the  forms  of  protection  can  he  rednccd 
to  two  general  plans;  (1)  the  development  of  protective 
structures  between  the  endangered  mesophyll  and  the  air  ; 
(2)  the  diminution  of  tlie  exposed  surface, 

35.  Protective  itmotarei. — The  palisade  arrangement  of 
mesophyll  may  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  for  protection, 
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but  it  usually  occurs,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  ex- 
treme conditions  of  any  kind.  However,  if  the  cells  of  the 
palisade  tissue   are  unusually  narrow  and  elongated,  or 


Fig.  33.    Section  through  a  portion  of  the  leaf  of  the  yew  (Taxus\  showing  cuticle 
(c),  epidermig  (e),  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  palisade  cells  (p). 

form  two  or  three  layers,  we  might  infer  the  probability  of 
exposure  to  intense  light  or  drought.  The  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  31)  shows  in  a  striking  way  the  effect  of 
light  intensity  upon  the  structure  of  the  mesophyll,  by 
contrasting  leaves  of  the  same  plant  exposed  to  the  extreme 
conditions  of  light  and  shade. 

The  most  usual  structural  adaptations,  however,  are 
connected  with  the  epidermis.  The  outer  walls  of  the  epi- 
dermal cells  may  become  thickened,  sometimes  excessively 

so;  the  other  epidermal 
»  C^  walls  may  also  become 
more  or  less  thickened; 
or  even  what  seems  to 
be  more  than  one  epi- 
dermal layer  is  found 
protecting  the  meso- 
phyll. If  the  outer 
walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  continue  to 
thicken,  the  outer  re- 
gion of  the  thick  wall 
loses  its  structure 
and  forms  the  cuticle, 
which  is  one  of   the 


"^ 


^pal 


Fio.  83.  Section  through  a  portion  of  the  leaf  of 
carnation,  showing  the  heavy  cuticle  (cu) 
formed  by  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  ifip).  Through  the  cuticle  a  passageway 
leads  to  the  stoma,  whose  two  guard-cells  are 
seen  lying  between  the  two  epidermal  cells 
shown  in  the  figure.  Below  the  epidermal 
cells  some  of  the  palisade  cells  {pat)  are  shown 
containing  chloroplasts,  and  below  the  stoma 
is  seen  the  air  chamber  into  which  it  opens. 
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best  protective  substances  (see  Fig. 
33).  Sometimee  this  cuticle  be- 
comes so  thick  Uiat  the  passage- 
ways through  it  leading  down  to 
the  stomata  become  regular  canals 
(see  Fig.  33). 

Another  very  common  protective 
structure  upon  leaves  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  variety  of  hairs  de- 
veloped by  the  epidermis.  These 
may  form  but  a  slightly  downy 
covering,  or  the  leaf  may  be  cov- 
ered by  a  woolly  or  felt-like  mass 
BO  that  the  epidermis  is  entirely 
concealed.  The  common  mullein 
is  a  good  illustration  of  a  felt- 
covered  leaf  (see  Fig.  3(5).  In  cold 
or  dry  regions  the  hairy  covering 
of  leaves  is  very  noticeable,  often 
giving  them  a  brilliant  silky  white  or  bronze  look  (see 
Figs,  34,  35),  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  hair-like  cover- 
ing, the  epidermis  develops  scales  of  various  patterns, 
often  overlapping,  and  forming  an  excellent  protection 
(see  Fig.  37).  In  all  tliese  cases  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  hairs  and  scales  may  servo  other  purposes  also, 
as  well  as  that  of  protection. 

36.  Diminution 
of  expoied  inr&Ge. — 
It  will  be  impossible 
to  give  more  than  a 
few  illustrations  of 
this  large  subject. 
In  very  dry  regions 
it  has  always  been 
noticed  that  the 
leaves  are  small  and 
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comparatively  thick,  altlioiigli  they  mny  bo  very  numerous 
(see  Figs,  4, 172).  In  this  way  each  leaf  exposes  a  small 
surface  to  the  dry- 
ing air  aiii]  intense 
sunlight.  In  our 
southwestern  dry 
regions  the  cactus 
abounds,  pluntB 
which  have  reduced 
their  loaves  so  much 
that  they  are  no 
longer  used  for 
chlorophyll  work, 
and  are  not  usually 
recognized  us  leaves. 
In  their  stead  the 
globular  or  cylin- 
drical or  flattened 
F.«.S7.   A«.le(rom.h.,™fof..*^m«a. -n.^     Stems  are  greon  and 

■calea  onrUp  nnd  form  a  complBte  covering.  do    leaf  work    (FigS, 
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38,  39,  40,  190,  191,  193,  193).  In  the  same  regions  the 
agaveg  and  yuccaa  retain  their  leaves,  but  they  become  so 
thick  that  they  serve  as  water  reserroirs  (see  Figs.  38,  39, 


D.the  etrong  Bpines,  ud  Ihesntlra 

194).  In  alt  these  cases  this  reduced  surface  is  supple- 
mented by  palisade  tissue,  very  thick  epidermal  walls,  and 
an  abundant  cuticle. 

37.  Rosette  arrangement — The  rosette  arrangement  of 
leaves  is  a  very  common  method  of  protection  used  by 
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small  plants  growing  in  exposed  situations,  as  bare  rocks 
and  Eundy  ground.  The  cluster  of  leaves,  flat  upon  the 
ground,  or  nearly  so,  and  more  or  less  overlapping,  is  very 
efEectivoly  arranged  for  resisting  intense  light  or  drought 
or  cold  (see  Figs.  11,  13,  48). 

58.  ProtectiTe  poeltioiu.~Iii   other  cases,  a  position  is 
assumed  by  the  leaves  which  directs  their  flat 
surfaces  so    that    they  are    not  exposed   to 
most  intense  rays  of  light.    The  so-called  "  c 


Pio,  41.  Aleatof  ascDBlllrcplanl  in  Iwo  cunditloiu.  In  the  flgare  to  Ihe  left  the 
lunf  Is  fully  eipuiilHl.  wlili  itt  [unr  niaiu  divlHlona  and  nuintmua  l(»llet»  well 
■prcud.  In  the  ficiire  la  11m  rlxht  is  elionn  tliv  Mine  leaf  ufb-r  It  bu  been 
"uliockcil"  by  n  wiilikli  Iniicli,  or  by  ■iiilikil  liuil.  nr  in  somi  otiicr  wBj.  The 
Icafli'ls  Imvu  hi-cn  Ihniwn  tcigvllwr  fcimiml  bihI  npuanl ;  Uiu  Taac  malt]  dlntilans 
Imvt  Iwuii  inuvcd  tof^-llacr;  aiid  llit^  nulii  leuf-Htiilk  has  N'on  dlrisctud  ^urply 
ilownnrard.  The  whole  chaii^  has  icrj  mocli  rolond  Ihe  nuifBCu  of  cipONrc.— 
A  tier  Di'niiBTnB. 

pass  plants,''  already  mentioned,  are  illustrations  of  this, 
the  leaves  standing  edgewise  and  receiving  on  their  surface 
the  less  intense  rays  of  light  (see  Figs.  5,  170).  In  the 
dry  regions  of  Anstralia  tlie  leaves  on  many  of  the  forest 
trees  and  shrubs  have  this  charaeteristic  edgewise  position, 
known  as  the  profile  position,  giving  to  the  foliage  a  very 
curious  appearance. 

Some  leaves  have  the  power  of  shifting  tlieir  position 
according  to  their  needs,  directing  their  flat  surfaces  to- 
ward the  light,  or  more  or  less  inclining  them,  according 
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to  the  danger.  Perhaps  the  most  completely  adapted 
leaves  of  this  kind  are  those  of  the  '^sensitive  plants/' 
whose  leaves  respond  to  various  external  influences  by 
chaiiging  their  positions.  The  common  sensitive  plant 
abounds  in  dry  regions,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
such  plants  (see  Figs.  4,  41,  171).  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  very  numerous  small  leaflets,  sometimes  very  small, 
which  stretch  in  pairs  along  the  leaf  branches.  When 
drought  approaches,  some  of  the  pairs  of  leaflets  fold  to- 
gether, slightly  reduc- 
ing the  surface  expo- 
sure. As  the  drought 
continues,  more  leaflets 
fold  together,  then  still 
others,  until  finally  all 
the  leaflets  may  be 
folded  together,  and  the 
leaves  themselves  may 
bend  against  the  stem. 
It  is  like  a  sailing  vessel 
gradually  taking  in  sail 
as  a  storm  approaches,  until  finally  nothing  is  exposed, 
and  the  vessel  weathers  the  storm  by  presenting  only  bare 
poles.  Sensitive  plants  can  thus  regulate  the  exposed  sur- 
face very  exactly  to  the  need. 

Such  motile  leaves  not  only  behave  in  this  manner  at  the 
coming  of  drought,  but  the  positions  of  the  leaflets  are 
shifted  throughout  the  day  in  reference  to  light,  and  at 
night  a  very  characteristic  position  is  assumed  (see  Figs.  2, 
3,  42),  once  called  a  "  sleeping  position."  The  danger  from 
night  exposure  comes  from  the  radiation  of  heat  which 
occurs,  which  may  chill  the  leaves  to  the  danger  point. 
The  night  position  of  the  leaflets  of  Oxalis  has  been  re- 
ferred to  already  (see  §14).  Similar  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  leaf  planes  at  the  coming  of  night  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  LegnminoscB,  even  the  common 


Kio.  43.  Cotyledone  of  squaBh  seedling,  show- 
ing positions  in  light  (left  figure)  and  in 
darkness  (right  figure).— After  Atkinson. 
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white  clover  displaying  it.  It  can  be  observed  that  the 
expanded  seed  leaves  {cotyledons)  of  many  young  germinat- 
ing plants  shift  their  positions  at  night  (see  Fig.  43),  often 
assuming  a  vertical  position  which  brings  them  in  contact 
with  one  another,  and  also  covers  the  stem  bud  (plumule). 

Certain  leaves  with  well-developed 
protective  structures  are  able  to  en- 
dure the  winter,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  evergreens.  In  the 
case  of  juniper,  however,  the  winter 
and  summer  positions  of  the  leaves 
are  quite  different  (see  Fig.  44).  In 
the  winter  the  leaves  lie  close  against 
the  stem  and  overlap  one  another; 
while  with  the  coming  of  warmer 
conditions  they  become  widely 
spreading. 

39.  Protection  against  rain. — It  is 
also  necessary  for  leaves  to  avoid 
becoming  wet  by  rain.  If  the  water 
is  allowed  to  soak  in  there  is  danger 
of  filling  the  stomata  and  interfering 
with  the  air  exchanges.  Hence  it 
will  be  noticed  that  most  leaves  are 
able  to  shed  water,  partly  by  their 
positions,  partly  by  their  structure. 
In  many  plants  the  leaves  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  water  runs  off  towards  the  stem  and  so 
reaches  the  main  root  system ;  in  other  plants  the  rain  is 
shed  outwards,  as  from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Some  of  the  structures  which  prevent  the  rain  from 
soaking  in  are  a  smooth  epidermis,  a  cuticle  layer,  waxy 
secretions,  felt-like  coverings,  etc.  Interesting  experi- 
ments may  be  performed  with  different  leaves  to  test  their 
power  of  shedding  water.  If  a  gentle  spray  of  water  is 
allowed  to  play  upon  different  plants,  it  will  be  observed 


Fig.  44.  Two  twigs  of  juni- 
per, Bhowiug  the  effect  of 
heat  and  cold  upon  the 
positions  of  the  leaves. 
The  ordinary  protected 
winter  position  of  the 
leaves  is  shown  by  A ; 
while  in  J3,  in  response  to 
warmer  conditions,  the 
leaves  have  spread  apart 
and  have  become  freely  ex- 
posed.—After  Warming. 
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that  the  water  glances  off  at  once  from  the  surfaces  of 
some  leaves,  runs  off  more  slowly  from  others,  and  may  be 
more  or  less  retained  by  others. 

In  this  same  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  in 
most  horizontal  leaves  the  two  surfaces  differ  more  or  less 
in  appearance,  the  upper  usually  being  smoother  than  the 
lower,  and  the  stomata  occurring  in  larger  numbers,  some- 
times exclusively,  upon  the  under  surface.  While  these 
differences  doubtless  have  a  more  important  meaning  than 
protection  against  wetting,  they  are  also  suggestive  in  this 
connection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SHOOTS. 

40.  General  characters. — The  term  shoot  is  used  to  include 
both  stem  and  leaves.  Among  the  lower  plants,  such  as 
the  algae  and  toadstools,  there  is  no  distinct  stem  and  leaf. 
In  such  plants  the  working  body  is  spoken  of  as  the  thallus, 
which  does  the  work  done  by  both  stem  and  leaf  in  the 
higher  plants.  These  two  kinds  of  work  are  separated  in 
the  higher  plants,  and  the  shoot  is  differentiated  into  stem 
and  leaves. 

41.  Li^relation. — In  seeking  to  discover  the  essential 
life-relation  of  the  stem,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  light-relation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foliage  leaf, 
for  many  stems  are  subterranean.  Also,  in  general,  the 
stem  is  not  an  expanded  organ,  as  is  the  ordinary  foli- 
age leaf.  This  indicates  that  whatever  may  be  its  essential 
life-relation  it  has  little  to  do  with  exposure  of  surface. 
It  becomes  plain  that  the  stem  is  the  great  leaf-bearing 
organ,  and  that  its  life-relation  is  a  leaf-relation.  Often 
stems  branch,  and  this  increases  their  power  of  producing 
leaves. 

In  classifying  stems,  therefore,  it  seems  natural  to  use 
the  kind  of  leaves  tliey  bear.  From  this  standpoint  tliere 
are  three  prominent  kinds  of  stems  :  (1)  those  bearing  foli- 
age leaves  ;  (2)  those  bearing  scaly  leaves  ;  and  (3)  those 
bearing  floral  leaves.  There  are  some  peculiar  forms  of 
stems  which  do  not  bear  leaves  of  any  kind,  but  they  need 
not  be  included  in  this  general  view. 
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A.     Stems  bearing  foliage  leaves. 

42.  General  eharaeter. — As  the  purpose  of  this  stem  is  to 
display  foliage  leaves,  and  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
essential  life-relation  of  foliage  leaves  is  the  light-relation, 
it  follows  that  a  stem  of  this  type  must  be  able  to  relate  its 
leaves  to  light.  It  is,  therefore,  commonly  aerial,  and  that 
it  may  properly  display  the  leaves  it  is  generally  elongated, 
with  its  joints  (nodes)  bearing  the  leaves  well  separated  (see 
Figs.  1,  4,  18,  20). 

The  foliage-bearing  stem  is  generally  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  plant  and  gives  style  to  the  whole  body. 
One^s  impression  of  the  forms  of  most  plants  is  obtained 
from  the  foliage-bearing  stems.  Such  stems  have  great 
range  in  size  and  length  of  life,  from  minute  size  and  very 
short  life  to  huge  trees  which  may  endure  for  centuries. 
Branching  is  also  quite  a  feature  of  foliage-bearing  stems  ; 
and  when  it  occurs  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  display- 
ing foliage  is  correspondingly  increased.  Certain  promi- 
nent types  of  foliage-bearing  stems  may  be  considered. 

43.  The  subterranean  type. — It  may  seem  strange  to  in- 
clude any  subterranean  stem  with  those  that  bear  foliage, 
as  such  a  stem  seems  to  be  away  from  any  light-relation. 
Ordinarily  subterranean  stems  send  foliage-bearing  branches 
above  the  surface,  and  such  stems  are  not  to  be  classed  as 
foliage-bearing  stems.  But  often  the  only  stem  possessed 
by  the  plant  is  subterranean,  and  no  branches  are  sent  to 
the  surface.  In  such  cases  only  foliage  leaves  appear  above 
ground,  and  they  come  directly  from  the  subterranean  stem. 
The  ordinary  ferns  furnish  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
this  habit,  all  that  is  seen  of  them  above  ground  being  the 
characteristic  leaves,  the  commonly  called  ''stem''  being 
only  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  (see  Figs.  45,  4G,  144).  Many 
seed  plants  can  also  be  found  which  show  the  same  habit, 
especially  those  which  flower  early  in  the  spring.  This 
cannot  be   regarded  as  a  very  favorable  type  of  stem  for 


lo.  45.  A  tma  (,J»pidiuni).  ihowlngihrte  lurgE  branch  I  njt  icavii  i 
XOOUU  Bubtcminciin  ttem  (rooUtock) ;  growing  lenTes  are  bJm 
eTsiliiiill]>  onrolliDg.  The  elem,  j oung  leave?,  anil  petioles  0[  I 
thickly  covered  w«h  protecting  li»lr>.  The sli-ni  bI>™  tIbuIo  ni 
trooi  iU  Inwer  eurface.  The  agure  marked  3  repreecnls  the 
portion  of  the  leaf,  showing  Kven  groupe  of  apore  ca^ea  ;  at 

protected  hj  a  flap  ;  whtle  at  6  Is  represented  a  aliigle  spore  oas 
charging  ita  BporeB.  the  heavy  aprlDg-IIke  ring  eilending  along 
the  top.— After  VosaioLo. 
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leaf  diBptay,  and   as   a  rule  such   stems   do   not  produce 
many  foliage  leaves,  but  the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  large. 


Flo.  40,    A  common  I 


The  subterranean  position  is  a  good  one,  however,  for 
purposes  of  protection  against  cold  or  drought,  and  when 
the  foliage  leaves  are  killed  new  ones  can  be  put  out  by 
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the  protected  stem.  This  position  is  also  taken  advantage 
of  for  comparatively  safe  food  storage,  and  such  sterna  are 
apt  to  become  more  or  less  thickened  and  distorted  by  this 
food  deposit. 

44.  The  prooumbent  type.— In  this  case  the  main  body 
of  the  stem  lies  more  or  less  prostrate,  although  the  advanc- 
ing tip  is  usually  erect.  Such  stems  may  spread  in  all 
directions,  and  become  interwoven  into 
a  mat  or  carpet.  They  are  found 
especially  on  sterile  and  exposed  soil. 


and  there  may  be  an  important  relation  between  this  fact  and 
their  habit,  as  there  may  not  be  sufficient  building  material 
for  erect  stems,  and  the  erect  position  might  result  in  too 
much  exposure  to  light,  or  heat,  or  wind,  etc.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  procumbent  habit,  it  baa  its  advan- 
tages. As  compared  with  the  erect  stem,  there  is  economy 
of  building  material,  for  the  rigid  structures  to  enable  it  to 
stand  upright  are  not  necessary.  On  the  otber  hand,  such 
a  stem  loses  in  its  power  to  display  leaves.  Instead  of 
being  free  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  every  direction,  one  side 
is  against  the  ground,  and  the  space  for  leaves  is  diminished 
at  least  one-half.  All  the  leaves  it  bears  arc  necessarily 
directed  towards  the  free  side  (see  Fig.  18). 

We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  any  disadvantage  com- 
ing from  this  unfavorable  position  for  leaf  display  is  over- 
balanced by  advantages  in  other  reepects.     The  position  is 
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certainly  one  of  protectioD,  and  it  has  a  further  advantage 
in  the  way  of  migration  and  vegetative  propagation.  Aa 
the  stem  advances  over  the  ground,  roots  strike  out  of  the 
nodes  into  the  soil.  In  this  way  fresh  anchorage  and  new 
soil  supplies  are  secured  ;  the  old  parts  of  the  stem  may 


die,  but  the  newer  portions  have  their  soil  connection  and 
continue  to  live.  So  effective  is  this  liabit  for  this  kind  of 
propagation  that  plants  with  erect  stems  often  make  use  of 
it,  sending  out  from  near  the  base  special  prostrate  branches, 
which  advance  over  the  ground  and  form  new  plants. 
A  very  familiar  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  straw- 
berry plant,  which  sends  out  peculiar  naked  "runners" 
to  strike  root  and  form  new  plants,  which  then  become 
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independent  plants  by  the  dying  of  the  runnors  (sue  Figs. 
47,  48). 

45.  The  floating  type. — In  this  case  the  stems  ure  sus- 
tained by  water.  Numerous  illustrations  can  bo  found  in 
Buiall  inland  lakes  and  slow-moving  streams  {see  Fig,  40), 
Beneath  the  water  these  stems  often  seem  quite  erect,  but 


F».  19.    A  mbmergal  plant  ICemt/^igllum)  wlili  Hualliij;  steiut,  aliowlug  Ihc  sUm 
Jolnu  bearing  anely  dividi.il  taiii^B. 

when  taken  out  they  collaiise,  lacking  tJic  buoyant  power 
of  the  water.  Orowing  free  and  mori;  or  lews  upright  in 
the  water,  they  seem  to  have  all  tho  f  rot'doni  of  erect  stems 
in  displaying  foliagu  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  thoy 
are  not  called  upon  to  build  rigid  Htruetures.  Economy 
of  building  material  and  entire  freedom  to  display  foliage 
would  seem  to  be  a  happy  combination  for  plants.  It  must 
be  noticed,  however,  that  another  very  important  conditi'in 
1;  introduced.  To  reaoli  the  leaf  siirfact's  the  light  must 
pass  through  the  water,  and  this  diminishes  its  intensity  so 
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greatly  that  the  working  power  of  tlie  le&ves  is  reduced. 

At  no  very  great  depth  of  water  a  limit  is  reached,  beyond 

which  the  light  is  no  longer  able  to  be  of  service  to  the 

leaves  in  their  work.     Hence  it  is  that  water  plants  are 

restricted   to  the  surface  of   the 

water,  or  to  ahoal  places  ;  and  in 

such  places    vegetation    is    very 

abundant.      Water   is  so   serious 

an  impediment  to  light  that  very 

many  plants  bring  tlieir  working 

leaves  to  the   surface    and   float 

them,  as  seen  in  water  lilies,  thus 

obtaining  light  of  undiminished 

intensity. 

4G,  The  climbing  type. — Climb- 
ing stems  are  develojied  especially 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  so  dense  and  overshadow- 
ing that  many  stems  have  learned 
to  climb  upon  the  bodies  of  other 
plants,  and  so  spread  their  leaves 
in  better  light  (sec  l''igs.  50,  55, 
98,  212).  flreat  woody  vine« 
fairly  interlace  the  vegetation  of 
tropical  forests,  and  are  known 
as  "lianas,"  or  "lianes."  Th« 
same  habit  is  noticeable,  also,  in 
our  temperate  vegetation,  hut  it 
is  by  no  means  so  extensively  dis- 
played as  in  the  tropics.  There 
are  a  good  many  forms  of  idimb- 
iiig  stems.  Remembering  that 
,  "     the  habit  refers  to  one  stem  de- 

Pia.  so.    A  vlneor  llsna  cliinlilPK 

ihetmnknfBir™.  The lesira    pending    upon    another    for 

areiilladJiiBtcdtofaeetheltsht     „„,,;liaiiical   SllppOrt,    WC    UlaV    iu- 
uid  to  Bvold  ahsdlng  one  kd-       ,      ,  ' '  ,       ,      ■  "    n. 

other  uhcMpoeidbie.  elude  many  hedge  plants  in  the 
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list  of  climbers.  Id  this  ease  the  stems  are  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  but  by  interlacing  with  one  another  they  may 
keep  an  upright  position.  There  are  stems,  also,  which 
climb  by  twining  about  their  support,  as  the  hop  vine  and 


morning  glory  ;  others  which  put  out  tendrils  to  grasp  the 
support  (see  Figs.  51,  52),  as  the  grapevine  and  star 
cucumber  ;  and  still  others  which  dimb  by  sending  out 
suckers  to  act  as  holdfasts,  as  tlie  woodbine  (see  Figs.  53, 
54).    Ill  all  these  cases  there  is  an  attempt  to  reach  towards 
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the  light  without  developing  such  structures  in  the  stem 
aa  would  enable  it  to  stand  upright. 

47.  The  erect  type. — This  type   seems  altogether   the 
best  adapted  for  the  proper  display  of  foliage  leaves.   Loaves 


oii-HoiietHniH  climbing  nupporu  by  iiira 
>r  1«fl  extended  or  coiled 


can  bo  sent  out  in  all  directions  anil  carried  upward  to- 
wards the  light ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  developing  an 
elaborate  mechanical  system  to  enable  the  stem  to  retain 
this  position.  There  is  an  interesting  relation  I>etwecn 
these  erect  bodies  and  zones  of  temperature.     At  high  alti- 


Pis.  58.    Woiah\Tie  (Ampili^iilil  la  a  ieciiltioat  famt.    The  tree  trunks  are  almoil 
aud  U1L  hfrbi,  staDnrlne  Ilial  Ihe  fureet  li  guinowLiBt  open.  -  Afltr  HniiHrEB. 

tudcs  or  latitudes  the  siibter- 
raiieun  and  proBtrtitc  types  of 
foliage-bearing  Btems  are  most 
common ;  and  us  one  passes  to 
lower  altitudes  or  latitudes  the 
erect  stems  bceome  more  nu- 
merous iind  more  lofty.  Among 
stems  of  the  erect  type  the  tree 
is  tlie  most  impressive,  and  it 
has  developed  into  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms  or  "  habits."  Any 
one  recognizes  the  groat  differ- 
ence in  tJie  habits  of  the  pine 
and  tlie  elm  (see  Figs.  50, 
57,   58,   59),  and  many  of  our 


A  pnnion  ol  a  wuulblue 


Pis.  SB.  A  tree  of  the  pine  tjpe  (lamb),  ahonlng  Ibe  cantlnDoaE  centnl  abaft  and 
tha  horixontal  bnincbfs.  which  tcn'l  to  become  more  upright  tovarda  th«  top  of 
tbB  tTM.  Tha  genenl  outliae  li  diitlncUT  conical.  Tbe  larch  la  p«ullar  among 
■Dcb  Inea  In  periodlcall;  ahoddlDg  lla  leaves. 


Fio.  W.  A  pine  tree,  sliowliig  Uii 
necdlD  leiiea  lownrd  [be  Upa  at 
tollfbt. 
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1  trees  may  be  known,  even  at  a  distance,  by  their 
cliaracteristic  habits  (sec  Figs.  GO,  CI,  02).  The  difficulty 
of  tlie  mechanical  problems  solved  by  these  huge  bodiei; 
ia  very  great.  They  maintain  form  and  position  and  en- 
dure tremendous  pressure  and  strain. 


■x-v 


Pia.  S8.    An  elm  Id  lU  vinter  cniidilton,  .ho»ii 

[le  the 

alweiice  nf  n  i 

"onlin««ue  «n 

■haft.  Uie  main  etem  toon  breiiklng  up  Into 

:1,™.  anJ  glvln 

Raipwadingi 

On  each  aide  In  tbe  background  are  Ufxa 

of  llll 

iplnelypo.al, 

.haft  and  Hinl™l  outline. 
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48.  Belation  to  light. — As  stems  bearing  foliage  leaves 
hold  a  special  relation  to  light,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  light  upon  their  direction,  the  response  to 


which  is  known  as  heliotropisni,  already  referred  to  under 
foliage  leaves.  In  the  case  of  an  erect  stem  the  tendency 
is  to  grow  towards  the  source  of  light  (see  Figs.  1,  64). 


This  has  the  general  result  of  placing  tlie  leaf  blades  at 
right  angles  to  the  rays  of  light,  and  in  this  respect  the 
heliotropism  of  the  stem  aids  in  securing  a  favorable  leaf 
position  {see  Figs.  <13,  (i3a).  Prostrate  stems  are  differently 
affected  by  the  light,  however,  being  directed  transversely 
to  the  rays  of  light.     The  same  is  true  of  many  foliage 


dlnctione  of  the  bnnchn  bive 

branches,  as  may  be  seen  by  observing  almost  any  tree  in 
which  tlie  lower  branches  are  in  tlie  general  tranavcrse  posi- 
tion. These  branches  generally  tend  to  turn  upwards  when 
they  are  beyond  the  region  of  shading.  Subterranean  stems 
are  also  mostly  horizontal,  but  they  are  out  of  ttie  influence 
of  light,  and  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  the  response  to 
which  is  known  as  geotropism,  which  guides  them  into  the 
transverse  position.    The  climbing  stem,  like  the  erect  one, 
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grows   towanls  the  liglit,   wliilo  flouting   stems   may    be 
either  orect  or  transverse. 


B.     jSlems  bmring  Kale  leaves. 

40.  Oeneral  character. — A  sguIl'  leaf  is  ono  which  does 
not  Borve  iis  foliiigo,  as  Jt  does  not  develop  the  nocesaary 
(Oilorojihyll.  This  moana  thiit  it  does  not  need  such  an 
cspostiro  of  surf»<io,  anil  heiiec  suido  leaves  arc  usually  much 
smaller,  and  certainly  are  more  ineonspicuons  than  foliage 
loaves.  A  good  illustration  of  scale  leaves  is  furnished  by 
the  ordinary  scaly  buds  of  trees,  in  which  the  covering  of 
overlapping  scaly  loaves  is  very  conspicuous  (soo  Fig.  (i5). 
As  there  is  no  development  of  chlorophyll  in  such  leaves. 


thej  do  not  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  Steins  bearing 
onlj  scale  leaves,  therefore,  hold  no  necessary  light-relation, 
and  may  bo  subterranean  as  well  as  aerial.     For  the  same 


Fie.  as.    A  group  at  weeping  bi 


reason  scale  leaves  do  not  need  to  be  separated  from  one 
another,  but  may  overlap,  as  in  the  buds  referred  to. 

Sometimes  scale  leaves  occur  so  intermixed  with  foliage 


<\   ' 
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leaves  that  no  peculiar  stem  type  is  developed.  In  the 
pines  scale  leaves  are  found  abundantly  on  the  stems  which 
are  developed  for  foliage  purposes.  In  fact^  the  main  stem 
axes  of  pines  bear  only  scale  leaves^  while  short  spur-like 
branches  bear  the  characteristic  needles^  or  foliage  leaves, 
but  the  form  of  the 
stem  is  controlled 
by  the  needs  of  the 
foliage.  Some  very 
distinct  types  of 
scale-bearing  stems 
may  be  noted. 

50.  The  bud  type. 
— In  this  case  the 
nodes  bearing  the 
leaves  remain  close 
together,  not  sepa- 
rating, as  is  neces- 
sary in  ordinary 
foliage-bearing 
stems,  and  the 
leaves  overlap.  In 
a  stem  of  this  char- 
acter the  later  joints 
may  become  sepa- 
rated and  bear  foli- 
age leaves,  so  that 

one  finds  scale  leaves  below  and  foliage  leaves  above  on 
the  same  stem  axis.  This  is  always  true  in  the  case  of 
branch  buds,  in  which  the  scale  leaves  serve  the  purpose 
of  protection,  and  are  aerial,  not  because  they  need  a 
light-relation,  but  because  they  are  protecting  young  foli- 
age leaves  which  do. 

Sometimes  the  scale  leaves  of  this  bud  type  of  stem  do 
not  serve  so  much  for  protection  as  for  food  storage,  and 
become  fleshy.     Ordinary  bulbs,  such  as  those  of  lilies,  etc.. 


Fio.  03a.  Cotyledons  of  caator-oil  bean  ;  the  seedling 
to  the  left  showing  the  ordinary  position  of  the 
cotyledons,  the  one  to  the  right  showing  the  carva- 
tnre  of  the  stem  in  response  to  light  from  one 
side.— After  Atkinson. 
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,n   mraacBrUn    jAof,   IbmrtnE 
1  Bpwflillng  In  uverx  ilireclioD 


are  of  this  character  ; 
and  as  the  main  pur- 
pose is  lood  storage 
the  most  favorable 
position  is  a  subter- 
ranean one  (see  Fig. 
66).  Sometimes  Buch 
scale  leaves  become 
very  broad  and  not 
merely  overlap  but  en- 
wrap one  anotlier,  as 
in  the  case  of  the 
onion. 

51.  The  tuber  type. 
— The  ordinary  potato 
may  be  taken  aa  an  il- 
lustration  (see  Fig. 
67).  The  minute  scale 
leaves,  to  be  found  at 
the  "  eyes "  of  the 
potato,  do  not  overlap, 
which  means  that  the 
stem  joints  are  farther 
apart  than  in  the  bud 
type.  The  whole  form 
of  the  stem  results 
from  its  use  as  a  place 
of  food  storage,  and 
hence  such  stems  are 
generally  subterra- 
nean. Food  storage, 
subterranean  position, 
and  reduced  scale 
leaves  are  facts  which 
seem  to  follow  each 
other  naturally. 


52.  The  Tootitook  type. — This  ia  prob- 
ably the  moat  (tominon  form  of  subter- 
ranean stem.  It  is  elongated,  as  are  foli- 
age stems,  and  hence  the  scale  leaves 
are  well  separated.  It  is  prominently 
used  for  food  storage,  and  is  also  admirably 
adapted  for  subterranean  migration  (see 
Fig.  68),  It  can  do  for  the  plant,  in  the 
way  of  migration,  what  prostrate  foliage- 
bearing  stems  do,  and  isin  amore  protected 
position.  Advancing  beneath  the  ground, 
it  sends  up  a  succession  of  branches 
to  the  surface.  It  is  a  very  efficient 
method  for  the  "spreading"  of  plants, 
and  is  extensively  used  by  grasses  in  cov- 
ering areas  and  forming  turf,  The  persist- 
ent continuance  of  the  worst  weeds  is  often 
due  to  this  habit  (see  Figs.  69,  70).  It 
is  impossible 
to    remove 


lapplDg  Bcala 


all    of    the 
indefinitely 

branching         »^™  '^la™'!! 

rootstocks  After  Beuren-. 

from  the  soil, 

and  any  fragments  that  remain 
are  able  to  send  up  fresh  crops 
of  aerial  branches. 

53.  Alternation  of  rest  and 
activity. — In  all  of  the  three 
stem  types  Just  mentioned,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  they 
are  associated  with  a  remark- 
able alternation  between  rest 
and  vigorous  activity.  From 
the  branch  buds  the  new  leaves 
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emerge     with 
great     rapidity, 
and   trees  be- 
come    covered 
with  new  foliage 
in  a  few   days. 
From  the  sub- 
terranean stems 
tlie  aerial  parts 
come     up    8o 
speedily  that  the 
™«""'«"-    surface    of    the 
ground  seems  to 
be  covered  suddenly  with  young  vegetation.     This  sudden 
change  from  comparative  rest  to  great  activity  has  been 
well  spoken  of  aa  the  "awakening"  of  vegetation. 

C.     Stems  hearing  fioral  leaves. 

54.  The  flover. — The  so-called 
"flowers"  which  certain  plants 
produce  represent  another  type  of 
shoot,  being  stems  with  peculiar 
leaves.  So  attractive  are  flowers 
that  they  have  been  very  much  fh 
studied  ;  and  this  fact  has  led 
many  people  to  believe  that  flowers 
are  the  only  parts  of  plants  worth  wbich  insrk  [he  posit 
studying.  Aside  from  the  fact  |^^  ihricaTts.  Th 
that  a  great  many  plants  do  not  ing  tip  is  proiciied 
produce  flowers,  even  in  those  ;|^'"fp„^„^ybu 
that  do  the  flowers  are  connected  nicawd  bj  groop«  oi 
with  only  one  of  the  plant  pro-       ''"'  *5'*''  ""^ ' 

•'  r  I  mentof  former  eoiee. 

cesses,     that    of     reproduction.  Ing  lo  tmnt  ud  dying  b 

Every  one  knows  that  flowers  are       ™''  •  ™"rt«k  mw^Terit* 

*  ,  to  an  indeflDlte  sacxenlOD  of 

exceedingly  variable,  and  names       Mriii  pUotL— Alter  out. 


jeluped  ;  and  on  the 
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have  been  given  to  every  kind  of  variation,  bo  that  their 
stndf  is  often  not  much  more  than  learning  the  definitiom 
of  names.  However,  if  we  seek  to  discover  the  life-rela- 
tions of  flowers  we  find  that  they  may  be  stated  very  simply. 
65.  Lifb-relatlooa— The  flower  is  to  produce  seed.  It 
most  not  only  pnt  itself  into  proper  relation  to  do  this,  bnt 


roib  Utmau).  abowlni!  : 


there  must  also  be  some  arrangement  for  putting  the  seeds 
into  proper  conditions  for  developing  new  plants.  In  the 
production  of  seed  it  is  necessary  for  the  flower  to  secure  a 
transfer  of  certain  yellowish,  powdery  bodies  which  it  pro- 
duces, known  as  pollen  or  pollen-grains,  to  the  organ  in 
which  the  seeds  are  produced,  known  as  the  pistil.  This 
transfer  is  called  pollination.  One  of  the  important  things, 
therefore,  in  connection  with  the  flower,  is  for  it  to  put 
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and  moto,  4Dd  capabla  of  loDg  IJfe  and  utenaive  ehI^tbUod.— After  Scbihpbii, 

itself  into  BuCh  relations  that  it  may  secure  pollination. 
Besides  pollination, 
wlii(;h  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of 
seeds,  there  must  be 
an  arrangement  for 
seed  distribution. 
It  is  always  well  for 
seeds  to  be  scattered, 
so  as  to  be  separated 
from  one  another 
and  from  the  parent 
plant.     Tlie    two 

-     ..     .  .         .  ,.     ,     .^  ,        .    .      great  external  prob- 

floni  oTssnt  t  It.  ihe  kiuIb.  toffi'iber  caikij  itiu     lems    lu   Connection 

«l7i ;  c,  IhB  pBt«l,.  toEelhcr  called  the  comlla  ;        ^j^Jj    ^y^^    floWer, 
a,  Ibe  numerouB  itamcni ;   ff,  the  two  curptlB.  ' 

whlrtconiain ttiB <mile.,-An«r  siiuiBVBaa*.     tnereiore,  are  pol»- 


nation  and  seed-distribution. 
It  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  certain  peculiar  features  of 
this  type  of  stem. 

56.  StmotureB. — The  joints 
of  the  stem  do  not  spread 
apart,  so  that  the  peculiar 
leaves  are  kept  close  together, 
usually  forming  a  rosette-like 
cluster  (see  Fig.  71).  These 
leaves  are  of  four  kinds  :  the 
lowest  (outermost)  ones  (indi- 
vidually sepals,  collectively 
calyx)  mostly  resemble  small 
foliage  leaves ;  the  nest  higher 
(inner)  set  (individually jje^afe, 
collectively  corolla)  are  usually 
the  most  conspicuous,  delicate 
in  texture  and  brightly  col- 
ored ;  the  third  set  {stamens) 
produces  the  pollen ;  the 
highest  (innermost)  set  {car- 
pels) form  the  pistil  and  pro- 
duce the  ovnhs,  which  arc  to 
become  seeds.  These  four  sets 
may  not  all  be  present  in  the 
same  flower ;  the  members  of 
the  same  set  may  be  more  or 
less  blended  with  one  another, 
forming  tubes,  urns,  etc.  (see  onBumaiicorpeiB.  Thcc 
Figs.  72,  73,  74) ;  or  the  dif- 
ferent members  may  bo  modi- 
fied in  the  greatest  variety  of 
ways. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this 
type  of  stem  is  that  when  the 
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last  set  of  floral  leaves  (carpels)  appear,  the  growth  of  the 
Btem  ill  length  ia  cheeked  und  the  eluster  of  floral  leaves 


la.  7i.  A  gToap  of  floner  tomiB  :  a.  a  flovcr  of  hHrebell.  showing  h  bell-shapal 
cDrolIu  composed  of  Ave  petals  ;  A,  a  flower  of  pblus,  shuwlng  a  lubulsr  corolla 
wllh  iu  Ave  [leUilBdiitliicl  above  and  Bharplyiipreadlng;  c. a  flower  ot  dead-nellle. 
showing  an  Irregular  corolla  w  lih  its  Ave  pctale  forming  two  lips  above  Ihe  fnnnel- 
fonn  Ijase  ;  rf,  a  flower  of  load-flai,  showing  a  two-lipped  corolla,  and  also  ■  spur 
formed  by  the  base  of  Ihe  corolla ;  t.  a  flower  of  the  snapdiagon,  ahowiog  the  two 
Up*  of  the  corolla  closed.— After  Gbh, 


appears  to  be  apon  the  end  of  the  stem  axis.    It  is  usual, 
also,  for  the  short  stem  beariug  the  floral  leaves  to  broaden 


Pis.  TB.  The  SUr-ot-Belhlehein  (.OmltAogaitini),  Bhowlng  tbe  Iooh  dualcr  of  flowen 
■t  tbe  end  at  tbe  Btem.  Tbe  lentt  and  ston  urine  rrom  a  bulb,  wblcb  producea  o 
clnater  of  root*  below.— After  SnueBimaiR. 

at  the  apex  and  form  what  is  called  a  receptacle,  upon  which 
the  close  set  floral  leaves  stand. 

Although  many  floral  stems  are  produced  singly,  it  is 
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very  common  for  them  to  branch,  so  that  the  flowers  appear 
in  clnsters,  sometimes  loose  and  spray-like,  sometimes  com- 
pact (see  Figs.   75,  76,  77).     For  example,  the  common 


Fia.  TB.    A  Dower  clnncr  from  *  wilnal  tree.— Afler  STRABBIiRokH. 

dandelion  "flower"  is  really  a  compact  head  of  flowers. 
All  of  this  branching  has  in  view  bettor  arrangements  for 
pollination  or  for  seed-distribution,  or  for  both. 

ITie  subject  of  pollination  and  seed-distribution  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  reproduction. 


STRnCTUBB   AND   FDNCTIOK   OF   THB   STEM. 

57.  Stem  rtmotare. — The  aerial  foliage  etem  is  the  most 
favorable  for  studying  stem  structure,  us  it  is  not  distorted 
by  its  position  or  by  being  a  depository  for  food.  If  an 
active  twig  of  an  ordinary  woody  plant  be  cut  across,  it  will 


Fib.  JT.    Flower  cluBten  of  in  nmbelllfer  (.flum).    Afier  Strasbubdeb. 

be  seen  that  it  is  made  up  of  four  general  regions  (see  Fig. 
78):  (1)  an  onter  protecting  layer,  which  may  be  stripped 
off  as  a  thin  skin,  tlie  epidermis ;  (2)  within  tlie  epider- 
mis a  zone,  generally  green,  the  cortex  ;  (It)  an  inner  zone 
of  wood  or  vesaelB,  known  as  the  vascular  region;  (i)  a 
central  pith. 

58.  Duotyledoni  and  Conifen. — Sometimes  the  vessela 
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are  arranged,  in  a  hollow 
cylinder,  just  inside  of 
the  cortex,  leaving  what 
is    called   pith    in    the 

I  center    (see    Fig.   78). 

I  SometimeB  the  pith  dis- 

appears in  older  stems  or 
parts  of  stems  and  leaves 
the  Bteni  hollow.  When 
the  vessels  are  arranged 

^    „    „    ,  ...       in  this  way  and  the  stem 

Fio.  re.     Section  aeroBSBjouiig  twig  or  boi        .  ■'  . 

eioet,  Bbowinn  ibe  four  ■lem  regiora :  (,    Hves  more  than  a  year,  it 
epidenDta,Bpr«*iii«ibytheh(«v,buund.    ^^^  increase  in  diameter 

lOB  line;  c,  cortei;  w.TBKDlar  cylinder;      ,  ,,.  , 

p,  pKh.  by    adding    new    vessels 

outside  of  the  old.  In 
the  case  of  trees  these  additions  appear  in  cross-aection  like 
a  series  of  concentric  rinp,  and  as  there  is  usually  hut  one 
growth  period  during  the  year,  they  are  often  called  annual 
rings  (see  Fig.  79),  and  the  age  of  a  tree  is  often  estimated 
by  counting  them. 
This  method  of  ascer- 
taining  the   age  of  a 

tree  is  not  absolutely  UT 

certain,  as  there  may 
be  more  than  one 
growth  period  in  some 

years.     In  the  case  of  ' 

trees  and  shrubs  the 
epidermis  is  replaced 
on  the  older  parts  by 
layers  of  cork,  which 
sometimes  becomes 
very  thick  and  makes 
up  the  outer  part  of 
what  is  commonly 
called  bark. 
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StemB  which  increase  in  diameter  mostly  belong  to  the 
great  gronpe  called  Dicotyledons  and   Conifers.     To  the 
former  belong  most  of  our  common  trees,  snch  as  maple, 
oak,  beech,  hickory,  etc.   (see  Fip.  58,   59,   60,  61),  as 
well  as  the  great  majority  of  common  herbs;  to  the  latter 
belong  the  pines,  hemlocks,  etc.  (see   Figs.  56,  57,  198 
to  SOI).     This  annaal  increase  in  diameter  enables  the 
tree  to  put   out  an  increased   number  of  branches  and 
hence  foliage  leaves  each  year,  so 
that  its  capacity  for  leaf  work  he- 
cornea  greater  year  after  year,     A 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  stem  is 
conducting    important   food  sup- 
plies to  the  leaves,  and  if  it  in- 
creases in  diameter  it  can  conduct 
more  supplies  each  year  and  give 
work  to  more  leaves. 

50.  Monocotyledoni. — In    other 
stems,   however,   the    vessels    are 

arranged  differently  in  the  central  ^°-  so-  -*  eora-*!*]!:,  itowing 
region.  Imt.rf  ot  forming  a  hoi-  ^ZTThrrrS,™"! 
low  cylinder  enclosing  a  pith,  they  the  scatiered  bnnJi™  ot  •*«■ 
are  scattered  through  the  central  It^o™  hI^'"J^q  ' ^ Ci™"^ 
region,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cross-  nbu-iikc  euuda, 
section  of  a  com-stalk   {see  Fig, 

80).  Such  stems  belong  mostly  to  a  great  group  of  plants 
known  as  Monocotyledons,  to  which  belong  palms,  grasses, 
lilies,  etc.  For  the  most  part  auch  stems  do  not  increase  in 
diameter,  hence  there  is  no  branching  and  no  increased 
foliage  from  year  to  year.  A  palm  well  illustrates  this 
habit,  with  its  columnar,  unbranching  trunk,  and  its  crown 
of  foliage  leaves,  which  are  about  the  same  in  number  from 
year  to  year  (see  Figs.  81,  82). 

60.  Terns, — The  same  ia  true  of  the  stems  of  most  fern- 
plants,  as  the  vessels  of  the  central  region  are  so  arranged 
that  there  can  be  no  diameter  increase,  though  the  ar- 


which  UK  showu.    Two  of  Lh 
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rangement  is  very  different  from  that  found  ra  Monocotyle- 
doDB.  It  will  be  noticed  how  similar  in  general  appearance 
is  the  habit  of  the  tree  fern  and  that  of  the  palm  (see  Fig. 
83). 

61.  Lower  plants. — In  the  case  of  moBs-planta,  and  such 
alg»  and  fungi  as  develop  stems,  the  stems  are  very  much 


Fta.  es.    A  palm  of  Uis  |AlmeUo  I;pe  (faa  palm),  wltli  kiw  ■Wm  uul  a  crown  of  luge 
kavca. 

simpler  in  construction,  but  they  serve  the  same  general 
purpose, 

62.  Conduction  by  the  stem. — Aside  from  the  work  of 
producing  leaves  and  furnishing  mechanical  support,  the 
stem  is  a  great  conducting  region  of  the  plant.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  in  Chapter  X.,  under  the  general 
head  of  "The  Nutrition  of  Plants." 


IS.  SS.  A  group  ol  tropical  plwls.  Tn  the  left  ar  (be  ceuler  la  a  trei 
alender  colamaar  atem  and  crown  of  large  leavea.  The  largC'lesvei 
Tl£bt  an  buunia  (monocoIyledDDi). 


CHAPTER  V, 
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63.  Oeneral  character. — The  root  is  a  third  prominent 
plant  organ^  and  it  presents  even  a  greater  variety  of  rela- 
tions than  leaf  or  stem.  In  whatever  relation  it  is  found 
it  is  either  an  absorbent  organ  or  a  holdfast,  and  very  often 
both.  For  such  work  no  light-relation  is  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  foliage  leaves  ;  and  there  is  no  leaf-relation,  as 
in  the  case  of  stems.  Roots  related  to  the  soil  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration. 

It  is  evident  that  a  soil  root  anchors  the  plant  in  the 
soil,  and  also  absorbs  water  from  the  soil.  If  absorption  is 
considered,  it  is  further  evident  that  the  amount  of  it  will 
depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  amount  of  surface  which 
the  roots  expose  to  the  soil.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
the  foliage  leaf  has  the  same  problem  of  exposure,  and  it 
solves  it  by  becoming  an  expanded  organ.  The  question 
may  be  fairly  asked,  therefore,  why  are  not  roots  expanded 
organs  ?  The  receiving  of  rays  of  light,  and  the  absorbing 
of  water  are  very  diflFerent  in  their  demands.  In  the  former 
case  a  flat  surface  is  demanded,  in  the  latter  tubular  pro- 
cesses. The  increase  of  surface  in  the  root,  therefore,  is 
obtained  not  by  expanding  the  organ,  but  by  multiplying 
it.  Besides,  to  obtain  the  soil  water  the  roots  must  burrow 
in  every  direction,  and  must  send  out  their  delicate  thread- 
like branches  to  come  in  contact  with  as  much  soil  as  pos- 
sible. Furthermore,  in  soil  roots  absorption  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  consider,  for  the  roots  act  as  holdfasts  and  must 
grapple  the  soil.     This  is  certainly  done  far  more  effectively 
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sorbing    sur- 


by  numerous  thread-like  processeg  spreading  In  every  direc- 
tion than  by  flat,  expanded  processes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  as  soil  roots  are  subterra- 
nean they  are  ased  often  for  the  storage  of  food,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  subterranean  stems.  Certain  prominent  root 
types  may  bo  noted  as  follows  : 

15-1.  Soil  roots. — These  roots  push  into  the  ground  with 
great  energy, 

1  Z'  \  }fi  ^""^    their    ab- 

S'tiW^vR^f^' ->      laces 
mfWnT*^'''''''"'"'^      tirely    covered. 
^  Only  the  young- 

est parts   of    a 

2  root  system 
absorb  actively, 
the  older  parts 
transporting 
the  absorbed 
material  to  the 
stem,  and  help- 
ing to  grip  the 
Boil.  The  soil 
root  is  the  most 
common  root 
type,   being 

used  by  the  great  majority  of  seed  plants  and  fern  plants, 
and  among  the  moss  plants  the  very  simple  root-lilte  pro- 
cesses are  mostly  soil-related.  To  such  roots  the  water  of 
the  soil  presents  itself  either  us  free  water — that  is,  water 
that  can  be  drained  away — or  as  films  of  water  adhering  to 
each  soil  particle,  often  called  water  of  adhesion.  To  come 
in  contact  with  this  water,  not  only  does  the  root  system 
usually  branch  profusely  in  every  direction,  but  the  youngest 
branches  develop  abundant  absorbing  hairs,  or  root  hairs 
(see  Fig.  84),  which  crowd  in  among  the  soil  particles  and 
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absorb  moiBture  from  them.  Bj  these  root  hairs  the  ab- 
sorbing Burfsce,  and  hence 
Che  amount  of  absorption, 
is  greatly  increased.  Indi- 
vidual root  hairs  do  not  last 
very  long,  but  new  ones  are 
constaatly  appearing  just 
behind  the  advancing  root 
tips,  and  the  old  ones  are 
as  constantly  disappearing. 
(1)  Geotropiem  and  ky- 
drotropism.—Manj  outside 
influences  affect  roots  in 
the  direction  of  their 
growth,  and  as  soil  roots 
are  especially  favorable  for 
observing  these  influences, 
B  for  hangine,  wbiic  Che  box  two  prominent  ones  may 
''Tr^j;,''lllr^'irJ.!,™fJ'i,«T    ^e  mentioned.     The  influ- 

neltiDi;  and  U  miea  wIhi  diunp  fiAWdaet. 

In  ihr  Mtrduit  are  pimtod  pem  ig).    euce  of  gravity,  OF  the  earth 
who«roota(A^(,*n.)a™i  descend  oniii    influence,    is    very    strong 

thej  emerge  troni  the  dsmp  MwdiiM,  but  ■'  ° 

goon  turn  buck  toward  it. -Ari«rSAcna.     ID    dirCCtmg    the    SOU    rOOt. 
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Aa  is  well  known,  when  a  seed  germinates  the  tip  that  is  to 
develop  the  root  tarns  towards  the  earth,  even  if  it  has 
come  from  the  seed  in  some  other  direction.  This  response 
to  gravity  by  the  plant  is  known  as  geotropism.  Another 
directing  influence  is  moisture,  the  responBe  to  which  is 


w  pond.  Ill  J  f.V'iphar).  fhowing  the 


known  as  hydrotrnpism.  By  means  of  this  the  root  is  di- 
rected towards  the  most  favorable  water  supply  in  the  soil. 
Ordinarily,  geotropism  and  hydrotropism  direct  the  root 
in  the  same  general  way,  and  so  reinforce  each  other;  but 
the  following  experiment  may  be  arranged,  which  will 
separate  these  two  influences.  Bore  several  small  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  a  box  (such  as  a  cigar  box),  suspended  as  in- 
dicated in  Figure  85,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  blotting 
paper.      Pass  the  root  tips  of  several   germinated   seeds 
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through  the  holes,  so  that  the  seeds  rest  on  the  paper,  and 
the  root  tips  hang  through  the  holes.  If  the  paper  is  kept 
moist  germination  will  continue,  but  geotropism  will  direct 
the  root  tips  downwards,  and  hydrotropism  (the  moist 
paper)  will  direct  them  upwards.  In  this  way  they  will 
pursue  a  devious  course,  now  directed  by  one  influence 
and  now  by  the  other. 

If  a  root  system  be  examined  it  will  be  found  that  when 
there  is  a  main  axis  {tap 
root)  it  is  directed 
steadily  downwards, 
while  the  branches  are 
directed  differently. 
This  indicates  that  all 
parts  of  a  root  system 
are  not  alike  in  their 
response  to  these  influ- 
ences. Several  other 
influences  are  also  con- 
cerned in  directing  soil 
roots,  and  the  path  of 
any  root  branch  is  a 
result  of  all  of  them. 
How  variable  they  are 
may  be  seen  by  the 
numerous  directions  in 
which  the  branches 
travel,  and  the  whole  root  system  preserves  the  record  of 
these  numerous  paths. 

(2)  The  ptill  on  the  stem, — Another  root  property  may 
be  noted  in  connection  with  the  soil  root,  namely  the  pull 
on  the  stem.  When  a  strawberry  runner  strikes  root  at 
tip  (see  Fig.  47),  the  roots,  after  they  obtain  anchorage  in 
the  soil,  pull  the  tip  a  little  beneath  the  surface,  as  if  they 
had  gripped  the  soil  and  then  slightly  contracted.  The 
game  thing    may  be   observed    in  the  process  known  as 


Fig.  88.  A  section  through  the  stem  of  a  water- 
wort  {Elatine\  showing  the  remarkably  large 
and  regularly  arranged  air  passages  for  root 
aeration.  The  single  reduced  vascular  bundle 
is  central  and  connected  with  the  small  cor- 
tex by  thin  plates  of  cells  which  radiate  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.— After  Schbnck. 
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"layering,"  by  which  a  stem,  as  a  bramble,  is  bent  down 
and  covered  with  soil.  The  covered  joints  strike  root,  and 
the  pulling  follows  (see  Fig.  86).  A  very  plain  illustration 
of  this  pulling  by  roots  can  be  obtained  from  many  tuberous 
plants.  Tubers,  bulbs,  rootstocks,  etc.,  are  underground 
structures  which  have  been  observed  to  bury  themselves 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  soil.    This  is  effected  by  the  young 


Fio.  80.    Section  through  the  leaf  of  a  qulllwort  (Tuofteti),  ehowlng  the  fonr  large  air 
chambers  (a),  the  central  vascular  region  (6),  and  the  very  poorly  developed  cortex. 

roots  which  they  continue  to  put  forth.  These  roots  grip 
the  soil,  then  contract,  and  the  tuber  is  pulled  a  little  deeper. 
The  compact  tuber  known  as  the  Indian  turnip  ("  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit ")  has  been  found  to  bury  itself  very  deeply  and 
rapidly,  and  this  may  be  observed  by  transplanting  a  young 
and  vigorous  tuber  into  a  pot  of  loose  soil. 

(3)  Soil  dangers, — In  this  connection  certain  soil  dan- 
gers and  the  response  of  the  roots  should  be  noted.  The 
soil  may  become  poor  in  water  or  poor  in  certain  essential 
materials,  and  this  results  in  an  extension  of  the  root  sys- 
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tem^  as  if  seeking  for  water  and  the  essential  materials. 
Sometimes  the  root  system  becomes  remarkably  extensive, 
visiting  a  large  amount  of  soil  in  order  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  poor  in  heat,  and 
root  activity  is  interfered  with.  In  such  cases  it  is  very 
common  to  find  the  leaves 
massed  against  the  soil,  thus 
slightly  checking  the  loss  of 
heat. 

Most  soil  roots  also  need  free 
air,  and  when  water  covers  the 
soil  the  supply  is  cut  off.  In 
many  cases  there  is  some  way 
by  which  a  supply  of  free  air 
may  be  brought  down  into  the 
roots  from  the  parts  above 
water ;  sometimes  by  large  air 
passages  in  leaves  and  stems 
(see  Figs.  87,  88,  89,  90) ;  some- 
times by  developing  special  root 
structures  which  rise  above  the 
water  level,  as  prominently 
shown  by  the  cypress  in  the 
development  of  knees.  These 
knees  are  outgrowths  from  roots 
beneath  the  water  of  the  cypress 
swamp,  and  rise  above  the  water  level,  thus  reaching  tlie 
air  and  aerating  the  root  system  (see  Fig.  91).  It  has  been 
shown  that  if  the  water  rises  so  high  as  to  flood  the  knees 
for  any  length  of  time  the  trees  will  die,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  their  development. 

65.  Water  roots. — A  very  different  type  of  root  is  devel- 
oped if  it  is  exposed  to  free  water,  without  any  soil  relation. 
If  a  stem  is  floating,  clusters  of  whitish  thread-like  roots 
usually  put  out  from  it  and  dangle  in  the  water.  If  the  water 
level  sinks  so  as  to  bring  the  tips  of  these  roots  to  the  mucky 


Fio.  90.  Longitudinal  eection 
throagh  a  young  qulllwort  leaf, 
showing  that  the  four  air  cham- 
bers shown  in  Fig.  89  arc  not  con- 
tinuous passages,  but  that  there 
are  four  vertical  rows  of  promi- 
nent chambers.  The  plates  of 
cells  separating  the  chambers  in 
a  vertical  row  very  soon  become 
dead  and  full  of  air.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  aeration  these  air 
chambers  are  very  serviceable  in 
enabling  the  leaves  to  float  when 
they  break  off  and  carry  the  com- 
paratively heavy  spore  cases. 
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Fis.  99.     A  tropical  arold  (AH&uriam).  ■bowing  its  itrge  leaves,  utd  buncliea  of 

soH  they  usually  do  not  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  soil  re- 
lation. Snch  pure  water  roots  may  be  found  dangling  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  common  duck  weeds,  which  often 
cover  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  with  their  minute, 
green,  disk-like  hodies- 
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Plants  which  ordinarily  develop  soil  roots,  it  brought 
into  proper  water  relations,  may  develop  water  roots.  For 
instance,  willows  or  other  stream  bank  plants  may  be  so 
close  to  the  water  that  some  of  the  root  system  enters  it. 
In  such  cases  the  numerous  clustered  roots  show  their  water 


Fia,  VS.    An  orchid,  showfog  aerial  roolB. 

character.  Sometimes  root  systems  developing  in  the  soil 
may  enter  tile  drains,  when  water  roots  will  develop  in  such 
clusters  as  to  choke  the  drain.  The  same  bunching  of  water 
roots  may  be  noticed  when  a  hyacinth  bulb  is  grown  in  a 
vessel  of  water. 

6G.  Air  rootfl. — In  certain  parts  of  the  tropics  the  air  is 
eo  moist  that  it  is  possible  for  some  plants  to  obtain  suffi- 


cient  moieture  from  this  source,  without  any  soil-relation  or 
water-relation.      Among  these  plants  the  orchids  are  moat 
notable,  and  they  may  be  observed  in  almost  any  green- 
honse.      Clinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  usually  imitated 
in  the  greenhouse  by  nests  of  sticks,  they  send  out  long 
roots  which  dangle  in  the  moist  air   (see  Figs.    93,  94). 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  special  absorbing  and  condens- 
ing arrangement,  and  in  the 
orchids   this    is  usually  pro- 
vided by  the  development  of 
a  sponge-like  tissue  about  the 
root  known  as   the  velamen, 
which    greedily    absorbs    the 
moisture  of  the  air.    Examine 
also  Figs.  92,  95,  96,  97. 

67.  Clinging  roote. — These 
roots  are  developed  to  fasten 
the  plant  body  to  some  sup- 
port, and  do  no  work  of  ab- 
sorption (sec  Fig.  98).  Very 
common  ilhiBtrations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  ivies,  the 
trumpet  creeper,  etc.     These 

roots  cling  to  various  supports,  .        ^,,    ,    , 

°  I-f  )       p,„  ^      ^„  orchid,  showing  aeriij 

stone  walls,  tree  trunks,  etc.,  roou  md  uiict  ]eat«. 

by  sending  minute  tendril- 
like  branches  into  the  crevices.  The  sea-weeds  (algte) 
develop  grasping  structures  extensively,  a  large  majority 
of  them  being  anchored  to  rocks  or  to  some  rigid  support 
beneath  the  water,  and  their  bodies  floating  free.  The 
root-like  processes  by  which  this  anchorage  is  secured  are 
very  prominent  in  many  of  the  common  marine  sea-weeds 
(see  Fig.  157). 

68.  Prop  roots. — Some  roots  are  developed  to  prop 
stems  or  wide-spreading  branches.  In  swampy  ground,  or 
in  tropical  forests,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  base  of 


vine,  irbtcb  sbowi  ibe  leayca  adjiuled  to  the  llgbted  aide. 


Pis.  S7.    LiTeaak(,lii 


tree  trunks  buttressed  by  such  roots  which  extend  out  over 
and  beneath  the  eurface,  and  divide  the  area  about  the  tree 
into  a  series  of  irregular  chambers  (see  Fig.  100).      Some- 


Fia.  M.     A  Krew-pine  (RiniJanut).  from  Uie   Indian  Ocean   r^lou,  ahowlng  Ihs 

times  a  stem,  either  inclined  or  with  a  poorly  developed 
primary  root  system,  puts  out  prop  roots  which  support 
it,  aa  in  the  screw-pine  {see  Fig.  99).     A  notable  case  is 


r 
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that  of  the  banyan  tree,  whose  wide-spreading  brsncheB 

are  supported  by  prop   roots,  which  are  sometimes  very 

numerous  (see  Fig.  101).    The  immense  banyans  asaally 

illustrated   are 

^  especially    culti- 

vated as  sacred 
trees,  the  prop 
roots  being  as- 
sisted ia  pene- 
trating the  soil. 
There  is  record 
of  such  a  tree  in 
Ceylon  with  350 
large  and  3,000 
small  prop  roots, 
able  to  cover  a 
village  of  100 
huts. 

69.  Parasitai. 
—Besides  the 
roots  mentioned 
above,  certain 
plantB  develop 
root-like  pro- 
cesses which  re- 
late them  to  ^}fi/s. 
A  host  is  a  liv- 
ing plant  or 
animal   upon 

Pio.  lOa.    A  dodder  plant  parMitlc  on  i  willow  Iwlg.  The  WhiCh      Some 

leaHese  dodder  Iwlnn  aboiil  Ihe  willow,  and  sends  ont  other      plant      Or 

...ll„,n»-..bi.h,™.l,l.»,d.Wb.-An.,  ,^j^^,   jj    ,;,. 

Sthasbobokh.  " 

as  a  parasite. 
The  parasite  gets  its  supplies  from  the  host,  and  must  be 
related  to  it  properly.  If  the  parasite  grows  upon  the 
surface  of  its  host,  it  must  penetrate  the  body  to  obtain 
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food  supplies. 
Therefore,  pro- 
ceaaes   are   devel- 
oped   wluch   pene- 
trate   aad    absorb. 
The  mistletoe  and 
dodder     are    seed- 
plants  which  have 
this   habit,   and 
both    have    such 
processes  (see  Figs. 
102,    103).     This 
habit  is  much  more 
extensively     devel- 
oped,  however,    in 
a    low    group    of 
plants    known     aa 
the    fangi.      Many 
of    these    parasitic 
fangi   live    upon 
plants  and  animals, 
common  illustrations  being  the  mildews  of  lilac  leaves  and 
many  other  plants,  the  rust  of  wheat,  the  smut  of  corn,  etc. 
70.   Boot    Btraotnie. 
— In  the  lowest  groups 
of  plants  (alg»,  fungi, 
and    moss-plants)   true 
roots  are   not  formed, 
but  very  simple  struc- 
tures,   generally    hair- 
like (see  Fig.  104).     In 

Flo.  104.    Section  throagb  Ihe  UuUu  ot  a  liver-      fem-plants      and      Seed- 

^T^Cwh'c^'^"'oIl'^n'd^    plants,  however,  the 

sarface  ind  set  u  nwu  In  KripplDg  and  ab-  rOOt  is  a  COmplcX 
«rttaft  IntheepJdmniioflheuppereurfaCL-  gtructure,  BO  different 
t  Cblmney-Uke  opening  la  seen,  leading  Into 

■  cbambo'  coDiaiDing  ociii  wiui  ctiioropiuia.     from  the  root-like  pro- 


?ie  lOS.  A  McUon  abowlni;  the  living  cor 
bctw(«o  dodder  and  a  golden  rod  upon  wh 
growing.  The  penetraUng  and  absorbing  o 
hai  pused  thningli  Ihe  cortex  (e),  the  ■ 
zone  (li).  and  li  dlsorfM>li1>ig  the  plUi  (p). 
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cessea  of  the  lower  groupB  th&t  it  is  regarded  aB  the  only 
true  root.  It  is  quite  uniform  in  structure,  consisting  of  a 
tough  and  fibrous  central  axis  surrounded  by  a  region  of 
more  Bpongy  structure.  The  tough  axis  is  mostly  made 
up  of  vessels,  so  called  because  they 
'  ~        '  conduct  material,   and  is  called  the 

vascular  axis.    The  outer  more  spongy 
region    is   the    cortex,    which   covers 
the  vascular  axis  like  a  thick   skin 
(see  Fig.  105). 
I  One  of   the   peculiarities  of    the 

root,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
stem,  is  that  the  branches  come  from 
the  vascular  axis  and  burrow  through 
the  cortex,  so  that  when  the  latter 
is  peeled  off  the  branches  are  left 
attached  to  the  axis,  and  the  cortex 
shows  the  holes  through  which  they 
passed.  It  is  evident  that  when  such 
a  root  is  absorbing,  the  absorbed  ma- 
terial {water  with  various  materials 
in  solution)  is  received  into  the 
cortex,  through  which  it  must  pass 
to  the  vascular  axis  to  be  conducted 

uii^  root,  aDii  [ne  tmrni-       ,       .,         . 
iirnt  nml-cap  (f )  '■'^  ^"^  stem. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  root 
is  that  it  elongates  only  by  growth  at  the  tip,  while  the 
stem  usually  continues  to  elongate  some  distance  behind 
its  growing  tip.  In  the  soil  this  delicate  growing  tip  is 
protected  by  a  little  cap  of  cells,  known  as  the  root-cap 
(see  Pig.  105). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BBPBODUOnVB  ORGANS. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  nutrition  and  reproduction 
are  the  two  great  functions  of  plants.  In  discussing 
foliage  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  they  were  used  as  illustra- 
tions of  nutritive  organs,  so  far  as  their  external  relations 
are  concerned.  We  shall  now 
briefly  study  the  reproductive 
organs  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  not  describing  the 
processes  of  reproduction,  but 
some  of  the  external  relations. 

71.  Vegetative  multiplica- 
tion,— Among  the  very  lowest 
plants  no  special  organs  of 
reproduction  are  developed, 
but  most  plants  have  them. 
There  is  a  kind  of  reproduc- 
tion by  which  a  portion  of 
the  parent  body  is  set  apart  to 
produce  a  new  plant,  as  when 
a  strawberry  runner  produces 
a  new  strawberry  plant,  or 
when  a  willow  twig  or  a  grape 
cutting  is  planted  and  produces  new  plants,  or  when  a  potato 
tuber  (a  subterranean  stem)  produces  new  potato  plants,  or 
when  pieces  of  Begonia  leaves  are  used  to  start  new  Begonias. 
This  is  known  as  vegetative  multiplication ,  a  kind  of  repro- 
duction which  does  not  use  special  reproductive  organs. 


B 

FiQ.  106.  A  group  of  eporee :  A. 
spores  from  a  common  mold  (a 
fungus),  which  are  so  minute  and 
light  that  they  are  carried  about  by 
the  air  ;  JS,  two  spores  from  a  com- 
mon alga  {Ulothrii)^  which  can 
swim  by  means  of  the  hair-like 
processes;  C\  the  conspicuous  dotted 
cell  is  a  spore  developed  by  a  com- 
mon mildew  (a  fungus),  which  is 
carried  about  by  currents  of  air. 
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72.  Spore  reproduotion. — Besides  vegetative  multiplica- 
tion most  plants  develop  special  reproductive  bodies, 
known  as  spores,  and  this  kind  of  reproduction  is  known 
as  spore  reproduction.  These  spores  are  very  simple 
bodies,  but  have  the  power  of  producing  new  individuals. 
There  are  two  great  groups  of  spores,  differing  from  each 
other  not  at  all  in  their  powers,  but  in  the  method  of  their 
production  by  the  parent  plant.     One  kind  of  spore  is 

produced  by  dividing 
certain  organs  of  the 
parent ;  in  the  other 
case  two  special  bodies 
of  the  parent  blend 
together  to  form  the 
spore.  Although  they 
are  both  spores,  for 
convenience  we  may 
call  the  first  kind 
spores  (see  Figs.  106, 
109),  and  the  second 
kind  eggs  (see  Fig. 
107).*  The  two  special 
bodies  which  blend  to- 
getlier  to  form  an  egg 
are  called  gametes  (see 
Figs.  107,  108,  100).  These  terms  are  necessary  to  any 
discussion  of  the  external  relations.  Most  plants  develop 
both  spores  and  eggs,  but  they  are  not  always  equally  con- 
spicuous. Among  the  algae,  both  spores  and  eggs  are  prom- 
inent ;  among  certain  fungi  the  same  is  true,  but  many 
fungi  are  not  known  to  produce  eggs  ;  among  moss-plants 
the  spores  are  prominent  and  abundant,  but  the  egg  is 
concealed  and  not  generally  noticed.     What  has  been  said 

*  It  is  recognized  that  this  spore  is  really  a  fertilized  egg,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  accurate  simple  word,  the  term  egg  is  used  for  con- 
venience. 


Fio.  107.  Fragments  of  a  common  alga  {SpU 
rogyra).  Portions  of  two  threads  arc  shown, 
which  have  been  joined  together  by  the  grow- 
ing of  connecting  tubes.  In  the  upper  thread 
four  cells  are  shown,  three  of  which  contain 
eggs  {z\  while  the  cell  marked  g^  and  its  mate 
of  the  other  thread  each  contain  a  gamete, 
the  lower  one  of  which  will  pass  through  the 
tube,  blend  with  the  upper  one,  and  form 
another  egg. 
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of  the  moss-plsDts  is  still  more  true 
of  the  fern-plante ;  while  among 
the  seed-plants  certain  spores  {pol-  S" 
ten  grains)  are  conspicuoaa  {see 
Fig-  110),  but  the  eggs  can  be  ob-  ^ 
served  only  bj  special  manipnlation 
in  the  laboratory.  Seeds  are  neither 
spores  nor  eggs,  but  peculiar  repro- 
ductive bodies  which  the  hidden 
egg  has  helped  to  produce. 

73.  Qennination.  —  Spores  and 
eggs  are  expected  to  germinate ; 
that  is,  to  begin  the  development 

,  1      ^        ftiL-  -       .-  ^o.    106.     A   porOon  or  Iho 

of  a  new  plant.     This  germination  bodj  of  ■  commoD  ogt 

needs   certain  external  conditions,  ((Edogmiam).  Biiowing 

prominent  among  which  are  defi-  nTMUviiy^/vCTi  iBrm 

nite    amounts   of    heat,   moisture,  oDe(o)iaiyinginagiobiii»r 

and  oxygen,  and  sometimeB  light.  mi^'' *ihe'^reiT''8n'o°hPT 

Conditions  of  germination  may  be  •imiiir  one  w  being  jhbi 

observed  most  easily  in  connection  "Bimde.     The  two  small 

■'  gWnclTB  hiivi;  halr-llkc  pro. 

with  seeds.      It  must  be  understood,  cewea  uid  on  Bwlm  rreelf. 

however,  that   what   is  called   the        '"''« """"  "^  '"««  «»"- 
.  .  et™  unite  Mia  term  imisg. 

germination  of  seeds  is  something 

very  different  from  the  germination 

of  spores  and   eggs.      In  the  latter 

cases,  germination  includes  the  very 

beginnings  of  the  young  plant.     In 

the  case  of  a  seed,  germination  begun 

by  an   egg   has   been   checked,   and 

seed  germination  is  its  renewal.     In 

other  words,  an  egg  has  germinated 

and  produced  a  young   plant  called 

„^      ,      ,       ,   ,      the  "embryo,"  and  the  germination 

(EdogmitBii   (u   *]ga):  ,       ■        ,  ■   ^       ■        .. 

B,tporaot  uicthrixitD    01  the  Seed   Simply  consists   m  the 
tim :  c.  B  EBmeie  ot    continued  growth  and  the  escape  of 

Efuttettm  (bone-Uit  or  "  ' 

KoariDg  TUlb).  this 
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It  is  evident  that  for 
the  germination  of  seeds 
light  is  not  an  eseential 
condition,  for  they  may 
germinate  in  the  light  or 
in  the  dark  ;  but  the  need 
of  heat,  moisture,  and 
oxygen  is  very  apparent. 
The  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired for  germination 
varies  widely  with  different 

Fro.  110.    ApoLleD  Enin  (spore)  from  tbc  i  ■       .. 

piM.whichd,vd"p.wii.^<,r)io™iBt     seeds,    some    germinating 
initstiBQBportaiionbjcumnttofsir.       at   much    lowcr    tempera- 
tures than  others.     Every 

kind  of  seed,  or  spore,  or  egg  has  a  special  temperature 

range,  below  which  and  above  which 

it  cannot  germinate.     The  two  limits  j^= 

of    the    range    may    be    called    the     '^    w^'M;^^  ^^ 

lowest   and   highest  points,   but  be-       ^  '    ' 

tween  the  two  there  is  a  beat  point 

of  temperature  for  germination.    The 

same  general  fact  is  true  in  reference 

to  the  moisture  supply. 

?4.  Dispersal  of  reprodnotiTe  bodiea. 

— Among  the  most  striking  external 

relations,    however,    are    those    con- 
nected with  the  dispersal   of  spores, 

gametes,  and  seeds.     Spores  and 

seeds  must  be  carried  away  from  the 

parent    plant,    and    separated    from 

each    other,    out   of    the    reach    of 

rivalry  for   nutritive    material ;   and 

gametes    must    come    together    and    ^    ,„    .   _j  ,. 

="  "       ^  e,  ^  ji,jg_  [,(    ^  pod  of  llrewe«d 

blend  to  form  the  eggs.    Conspicuous        (f^xjiiMura)  opening  aad 

among  the  means  of  transfer  are  the        «po.ingLupiumedKed« 

*>.  which  are  lran«portKil^ 

following,  tlie  wind-Afier  BBiu 
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75.  Diipenal  by  locomotion. — The  common  method  of 
locomotion  is  by  means  of  movable  hairs  {cilia)  developed 
upon  the  reproductive  body,  which  propel  it  througli  the 
water  (see  Fig,  109). 
Swimming  spores  are 
very  common  among 
the  algfe,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  gametes 
in  algte,  moss-plants, 
and  fern-plants  has 
the  power  of  swim- 
ming by  means  of 
cilia. 

76.  Diiperial  by 
water.  —  It  is  very 
common  for  repro- 
ductive bodies  to  be 
transported  by  cur- 
rents of  water.  The 
spores  of  many  water 
plants  of  all  groups, 
not  constructed  for 
locomotion,  are  thus 
floated  about.  This 
method  of  transfer  is 
also  very  common 
among  seeds.  Many 
seeds  are  buoyant,  or 
become  so  after  soak- 
ing in  water,  and 
may  be  carried  to 
great   distances   by 

currents.  For  this  reason  the  plants  growing  upon  the 
banks  or  fiood-plains  of  streams  may  have  come  from  a 
wide  area.  Many  seeds  can  even  endure  prolonged  soak- 
ing in  sea-water,  and  then  germinate.     Darwin  estimated 


r  long  UiJ-liks  plun 
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that  at  least 
fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the 
Beede  of  any 
country  can  re- 
tain their  vital- 
ity in  sea-water 
for  twenty- 
eight  days.  At 
the  ordinary 
rate  of  move- 
ment of  ocean 
currents,  this 
length  of  time 
would  permit 
such  seeds  to 
be    transported 

Fla.  ns.     A  lips  dudeLlan  bead,  ehowtng  tbe  mM*  of  , 

plnniw,  >  few  M«l-llke  Iralte  wLIt  their  plDnH  gllll       OVer    ft    thOU- 
.twched  to  Ihe  rewptKle.  and  two  tillen  oB.-Aftet       Band    miles, 

thus  making 
possible  a   very   great  range   in   distribution. 

77.  Dispersal  of  spores  by  air. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  transport- 
ing spores  aiid  seeds.  In  most 
cases  spores  are  sufticiently 
small  and  light  to  be  trans- 
ported by  the  gentlest  move- 
ments of  air.  Among  the 
fungi  this  is  a  very  common 
method  of  spore  dispersal  (see 
Fig.  lOG),  and  it  is  extensively 
used  in  scattering  the  spores 
of  moss-plants,  fern-plants  (see 
Fig.  45),  and  aeed-plants. 
Among  seed-plants  this  is  one  ""  "■  " 
method  of  pollination,  the 
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Fia.  lis.    A  vlngad  wed  ot  Bl^ncnio.— After  STBiaBirtuiiH. 

spores  called  pollen  graina  being  scattered  by  the  wind, 
and  occaaionally 
falling  upon  the 
right  Hpot  for 
germination. 
With  euch  an 
agent  of  transfer 
the  pollen  must 
be  very  light  and 
powdery,  and 
alBO  very  abun- 
dant, for  it  must  p,^    „^    W10K»1  fruit  <,lm.ph=.-A/.erK«».., 

come  down  al- 
most like  rain  to  be  certain  of  reaching  the  right  places. 
Among  the  gymno- 
spcrma  {pines,  hem- 
locke,  etc.)  this  is  the 
exclusive  method  of 
pollination,  and  when  a 
pine  forest  is  shedding 
pollen  tlio  air  is  full  of 
the  spores,  which  may 
be  carried  to  a  great 
distance  before  being 
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reports  of  "  showers  of  sulphur"  have 
arisen  from  an  especially  heavy  fall  of 
pollen  that  has  been  carried  far  from 
some  gymuosperm  forest.  In  the  case 
of  pines  and  their  near  relatives,  the 
pollen  spores  are  aeBieted  in  their  dis- 
persal through  the  air  by  developing  a 
pair  of  broad  wings  from  the  outer 
coat  of  the  spore  (see  Fig.  110),  This 
same  method  of  pollination — that  is, 
carrying  the  pollen  spores  by  currents 

Fia.  IIS.    Winged  frail  o(      **^    "'^ — '*   "•^^'^    ^^^^    ^Y   ™^^y    motlO- 

^«an/AiM.— After  K KB-    cotyledotts,  such  OS  grassos  ;  and  by 
"""■  many  dicotyledons,  such  as  our  most 

common  forest  trees 
(oak,  hickory,  chest- 
nut, etc.). 

78.  Siapersal  of 
■eeds  by  air. — Seeds 
are  very  rarely  light 
enough  to  he  carried 
by  currents  of  air 
without  Bomo  special 
adaptation.  Wings 
and  plumes  of  very 
many  and  often  very 
beautiful  patterns 
are  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  connection 
with  seeds  or  seed- 
like  fruits  (see  Figs. 
115,  IIG,  117,  118. 
119).  Wings  are  de- 
veloped by  the  fruit 

of     maples     and    of      ^^^    ^,^     Fmitof  ba«wood  (7l«<fl,.b™ln,  u» 
ash,  and  by  the  seeds  peculiar  wing  formed  bj»lE»f.-AnerK«Bij«B. 
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Pis.  ISO.    Acommoa  taiPbteweed((VM[HHQ. 

of  pine  and  catalpa.  PIumcB  and  tufts  of  hairs  are  devel- 
oped by  the  seed-like  fruits  of  dandelion,  thistle,  and  very 
many  of  their  relatives,  and  by  tlie  seeds  of  the  milkweed 
(see  Figs.  Ill,  lia,  113.  114).    On  plains,  or  level  stretehes. 


strong,  a  eurious 
habit  of  seed  dis- 
]>ersal  has  been  de- 
veloped by  certain 
plants  known  as 
"  tumbleweeds  "  or 
"  field  rollers." 
These  plants  are 
profusely  branching 
annuals  with  a  small 
root    syBtem   in   a 


lis  eeedi.— Alter  Bbal. 
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FiQ.  122.  A  fruit  of  witch 
hazel  discharging  its 
seeds.— After  Bbal. 


jA  light  or    sandy  soil    (see  Fig.    120). 

^  When  the  work  of  the  season  is  over, 

and  the  absorbing  rootlets  have 
shriveled,  the  plant  is  easily  blown 
from  its  anchorage  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
and  is  trundled  along  the  surface  like 
a  light  wicker  ball,  the  ripe  seed  ves- 
sels dropping  their  seeds  by  the  way. 
In  case  of  an  obstruction,  such  as  a 
fence,  great  masses  of  these  tumble- 
weeds  may  often  be  seen  lodged 
against  the  windward  side. 

79.  Discharge  of  spores. — In  many 
plants  the  distribution  of  spores  and 
seeds  is  not  provided  for  by  any  of 

the  methods  just  mentioned,  but  the  vessels  containing 

them  are  so  constructed   that  they  are  discharged  with 

more  or  less  violence  and  are  some- 
what scattered. 

Many  spore  cases,  especially  those 

of  the  lower  plants,  burst  irregularly, 

and  with  sufficient  violence  to  throw 

out  spores.     In  the  liverworts  pecu- 
liar cells,  called  elaters  or  '^  jumpers,'^ 

are  formed  among  the  spores,  and 

when  the  wall  of  the  spore  case  is 

ruptured  the  elaters  are  liberated, 

and  by  their  active  motion  assist  in 

discharging  the  spores. 

In  most  of  the  true  mosses  the 

spore  case  opens  by  pushing  off  a 

lid  at  the   apex,   which  exposes  a 

delicate  fringe  of  teeth  covering  the 

mouth  of  the  urn-like  case.     These 

teeth  bend  in  and  out  of  the  open 

spore  case  as  they  become  moist  or 


Fig.  12S.  A  pod  of  wild  bean 
bursting,  the  two  valves 
violently  twisting  and  dis- 
charging the  seeds.— After 

BSAIi. 
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dry,  and  are  of  considerable 
in  the  discharge  of  spores. 

In  the  common  ferns  a  heavy 
Bpring-like  ring  of  cells  encircles 
the  delicate-walled  Bpore  csee. 
When  the  wall  becomes  dry  and 
comparatively  brittle  the  spring 
straightens  with  considerable  force, 
the  delicate  wall  is  suddenly  torn 
and  the  spores  are  discharged  (see 
Fig.  45). 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  pollen- 
spores  of  seed-plants,  a  special  layer 
of  the  wail  of  the  pollen-sac  usually 
develops  as  a  spring-like  layer,  which 
assists  in   opening    widely   the  sac 
when  the  wall  be- 
gins to  yield  along 
the  line  of  break- 


n.  124.  FmlU  of  Spuibh 
needle,  showing  bubed  ap- 
petidagca  for  grappling. 
Tbe  flgore  to  Oie  leTI  ie  one 
of  (he  trnlla  ealBrged.— 
ing-  After  EsBIOB. 

80.  Diaohai^  of 
Boeda. — While  seeds  are  generally  carried 
away  from  the  parent  plant  by  the  agency 
of  water  currents  or  air  currents,  us  al- 
ready noted,  or  by  animals,  in  some  in- 
stances there  is  a  mechanical  discharge 
provided  for  in  the  structure  of  the  seed- 
case.  In  Biich  plants  aa  the  witch  hazel 
and  violet,  the  walls  of  the  seed-vessel 
press  uj)on  the  contained  seeds,  so  that 
when  rupture  occurs  the  aoeda  are  pinched 
out,  as  a  moist  apple-seed  is  discharged 
by  being  pressed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  (see  Figs.  131, 122).  In  the  touch- 
me-not  a  strain  is  developed  in  the  wall 
of  the  seed-vessel,  so  that  at  rupture  it 
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suddenly  curls  up  and  throws  the  seeds  {see  Fig.  123).    The 
squirting  cucumber  is  so  named  because  it  becomes  very 
much  distended  with  water,  which  is  finally  forcibly  ejected 
along  with  the  mass  of  seed.    An  "  artillery  plant "  common 
in   cultivation    discharges   its 
seeds  with    considerable  vio- 
lence ;  while  the  detonations 
resulting  from  the  explosions 
of  the   seed-vessels  of   Hura 
crepitans,  the  "  monkey's  din- 
ner bell,"  are  often  remarked 
by    travelers    in    tropical 
forests. 

81.  Diipersal  of  seeds  by  awimate. — Only  a  few  illustra- 
tions can  be  given  of  this  very  large  subject.     Water  birds 
are  great  carriers  of  seeds  which  are  contained  in  the  mud 
clinging  to  their  feet  and  legs.     This  mud  from  the  borders 
of  ponds  is  usually  completely  filled  with  seeds  and  spores 
of  various  plants.     One  has  no  conception  of  the  number 
until  they  are  actually  com- 
puted.    The  following  ex- 
tract from  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species    illustrates    this 
point : 

"  I  look,  in  February,  three 
table5|>oonfu1s  of  mud  from  three 
iliRereiit  points  beneath  water, 
on  the  edge  of  a  littla  pond.  This  mud  when  dried  weiglied  only  ^ 
ounces  :  I  kept  it  covered  up  in  my  study  for  six  months,  pulling  up 
and  enunling  each  plant  as  it  grew  ;  tlie  plants  were  ot  many  kinds, 
and  were  altogether  537  in  number ;  and  yet  the  viscid  mud  was  all 
contained  in  a  breakfast  cup  I " 

Water  birds  are  generally  high  and  strong  fliers,  and  the 
seeds  and  spores  may  thus  be  transported  to  the  margins  of 
distant  ponds  or  lakes,  and  so  very  widely  dispersed. 

In  many  cases  seeds  or  fruits  develop  grappling  append- 
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ages  of  TuriouB  kinds,  which  lay  hold  of  snimalB  brushiug 
past,  and  so  the  Beeds  are  dispersed.  Common  illuBtrations 
are  SpaniBh  needles,  beggar  ticks,  stick  seeds,  burdock,  etc. 
Study  Figs.  134,  125,  126,  127,  128,  139,  130- 


Pis.  ISS.    Frulls  with  grappling  sppoida^cea.    Tbat  to  the  left  is  sgrlmua;  ;  Ihu  lo 
the  right  It  GaUtm.—    '      " 

In  still  other  cases  the  fruit  becomes  pulpy,  and  attrac- 
tive as  food  to  certain  birds  or  mammals.     Many  of  the 
seeds  (such  as  those  of  grapes)  may  be  able  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  digestive  fluids  and  escape  from  the  alimen- 
tary tract  in  a  condition  to  germinate.     As  if  to  attract  the 
attention    of    fruit-eating   animals,  fleshy  fruits    usually 
become    brightly    col- 
ored when  ripe,  so  that 
they   are   plainly   seen 
in   contrast    with    the 
foliage. 

83.  Siapenal  of  pol- 
len apent  b;  inaeoto. — 
The  transfer  of  pollen, 
the   name    applied    to    '^''-  '*•■    *^'"  "'"'  b"pp"''b  «ppend«g«. 

"^■^  The  Bun™  to  the  left  fscocklebur;  that  lo  the 

certain  spores  of  seed-        right  ib  bordocit.— After  kebkir. 
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plants,  is  known  ae  pollination,  and 
the  two  chief  agents  of  this  transfer 
are  currents  of  air  and  insects.     In 
§77  the  transfer  by  currents  of  air 
was  noted,  such  plants  being  known 
as  anemophilous  plants.    Such  plants 
seldom  produce  what  are  generally 
recognized  as  true  flowers.    All  those 
seed-plants  which  produce  more  or 
less  showy  flowers,  however,  are  in 
some  way  related    to  the   visits  of 
^toriock*'^c.«iir''t^'    '°s«<'*'8  *"   ^^^S  about   pollination, 
grappling  sppoadagn.—    and    are    known    as    entomophtloua 
AfwrBiiL.  plants.     This  relation   between    in- 

sects and  flowers  is  so  important  and  so  extensive  that  it 
will  be  treated  in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FLOWEB8  AND  INSEOTS. 

83.  Insects  as  agents  of  pollination. — The  use  of  insects 
as  agents  of  pollen  transfer  is  very  extensive^  and  is  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  pollination  among  monocotyledons  and 
dicotyledons.  All  ordinary  flowers,  as  usually  recognized, 
are  related  in  some  way  to  pollination  by  insects,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  always  successful  in 
securing  it.  This  mutually  helpful  relation  between  flow- 
ers and  insects  is  a  very  wonderful  one,  and  in  some  cases 
it  has  become  so  intimate  that  they  cannot  exist  without 
each  other.  Flowers  have  been  modified  in  every  way  to  be 
adapted  to  insect  visits,  and  insects  have  been  variously 
adapted  to  flowers. 

84.  Self-pollination  and  cross-pollination. — The  advantage 
of  this  relation  to  the  flower  is  to  secure  pollination.  The 
pollen  may  be  transferred  to  the  carpel  of  its  own  flower, 
or  to  the  carpel  of  some  other  flower.  The  former  is  known 
as  self-pollination,  the  latter  as  cross-pollination.  In  the 
case  of  cross-pollination  the  two  flowers  concerned  may  be 
upon  the  same  plant,  or  upon  different  plants,  which  may 
be  quite  distant  from  one  another.  It  would  seem  that 
cross-pollination  is  the  preferred  method,  as  flowers  are  so 
commonly  arranged  to  secure  it. 

85.  Advantage  to  insects. — The  advantage  of  this  relation 
to  the  insect  is  to  secure  food.  This  the  flower  provides 
either  in  the  form  of  nectar  or  pollen  ;  and  insects  visiting 
flowers  may  be  divided  roughly  into  the  two  groups  of 
nectar-feeding  insects,  represented  by  butterflies  and  moths. 
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and  pollen-feeding  insects,  represented  by  the  numerous 
bees  and  wasps.  When  pollen  is  provided  as  food,  the 
amount  of  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  pollination. 
The  presence  of  these  supplies  of  food  is  made  known  to 
the  insect  by  the  display  of  color  in  connection  with  the 
flowers,  by  odor,  or  by  form.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
attraction  of  insects  by  color  has  been  doubted  recently,  as 
certain  experiments  have  suggested  that  some  of  the  com- 
mon flower-visiting  insects  are  color-blind,  but  remarkably 
keen-scented.  However  this  may  be  for  some  insects,  it 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  established  that  many  insects  rec- 
ognize their  feeding  ground  by  the  display  of  color. 

86.  Suitable  and  unsuitable  inaects, — It  is  evident  that 
all  insects  desiring  nectar  or  pollen  for  food  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  work  of  pollination.  For  instance,  the  ordi- 
nary ants  are  fond  of  such  food,  but  as  they  walk  from  plant 
to  plant  the  pollen  dusted  upon  them  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  brushed  off  and  lost.  The  most  favorable  insect  is 
the  flying  one,  that  can  pass  from  flower  to  flower  through 
the  air.  It  will  be  seen,  tlierefore,  that  the  flower  must  not 
only  secure  the  visits  of  suitable  insects,  but  must  guard 
against  the  depredations  of  unsuitable  ones. 

87.  Danger  of  Belf-pollination.— There  is  still  another 
problem  which  insect-pollinating  flowers  must  solve  If 
cross-pollination  is  more  advantageous  to  the  plant  than 
self-pollination,  the  latter  should  be  prevented  so  far  as 
possible.  As  the  stamens  and  carpels  are  usually  close  to- 
gether in  the  same  flower,  the  danger  of  self-pollination  is 
constantly  present  in  many  flowers.  In  those  plants  which 
have  stamen-producing  flowers  upon  one  plant  and  carpel- 
producing  flowers  upon  another,  there  is  no  such  danger. 

88.  Problems  of  pollination. — In  most  insect-pollinating 
flowers,  therefore,  there  are  three  problems  :  (1)  to  prevent 
self-pollination,  (2)  to  secure  the  visits  of  suitable  insects, 
and  (3)  to  ward  off  the  visits  of  unsuitable  insects.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  flowers  are  uniformly  successful 
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in  solving  these  problems.     They  often  fail,  bnt  succeed 
often  enough  to  make  the  effort  worth  while. 

89.  Preventing  Belf-poUination. — It  is  evident  that  this 
danger  arises  only  in  those  flowers  in  which  the  stamens 
and  carpels  are  associ- 
ated, but  their  separa- 
tion in  different  flowers 
may  be  considered  as 
one  method  of  prevent- 
ing self-pollination.  In 
order  to  understand  the 
various  arrangements  to 
be  considered,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  explain  that 
the  carpel  does  not  re- 
ceive the  pollen  indif- 
ferently over  its  whole 
surface.  There  is  one 
definite  region  organ- 
ized, known  as  the 
stigma,  upon  which  the 
pollen  must  be  deposited 
if  it  is  to  do  its  work. 
Usually  this  is  at  the 
most  projecting  point 
of  the  carpel,  very  often 
at  the  end  of  a  stalk- 
like prolongation  from 
the  ovary  (the  bulbous 
part  of  the  carpel), 
known  as  the  style; 
sometimes  it  may  run  down  one  side  of  the  style.  When 
the  stigma  is  ready  to  receive  pollen  it  has  upon  it  a 
sweetish,  sticky  fluid,  which  holds  and  feeds  the  pollen. 
In  this  condition  the  stigma  is  said  to  be  mature ;  and  the 
pollen  is  mature  when  it  is  shedding,  that  is,  ready  to  fall 


Fio.  181.  Parts  of  the  flower  of  rose  acacia 
{Robiniahigpida).  In  1  the  keel  Is  shown  pro- 
jecting from  the  hairy  calyx,  the  other  more 
showy  parts  of  the  corolla  having  been  re- 
moved. Within  the  Iceel  are  the  stamens 
and  the  carpel,  as  seen  in  3.  The  keel  forms 
the  nataral  landing  place  of  a  visiting  l>ec, 
whose  weight  depresses  the  keel  and  causes 
the  tip  of  the  style  to  protrude,  as  shown  in 
2.  This  style  tip  bears  pollen  upon  it, 
caught  among  the  hairs,  seen  in  8,  and  as  it 
strikes  the  body  of  the  hee  some  pollen  is 
brushed  o£F.  If  the  bee  has  previously  visited 
another  flower  and  received  some  pollen,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stigma,  at  the  very  tip 
of  the  style,  striking  the  body  flrst,  will  very 
probably  receive  some  of  it.  The  nectar  pit 
is  shown  in  8,  at  the  base  of  the  uppermost 
stamen.— After  Gray. 
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out  of  the  pollen-sacs  or  to  be  removed  from  them.     The 
devices  used  by  flowers  containing  both  stamens  and  carpels 
to  prevent  self-pollination  are  very  numerons,  but  most 
of  them  may  be  included  under  the  three  following  heads  : 
(1)   Position. — In    these    cases    the 
pollen  and  stigma  are  ready  at  the  same 
time,  but  their  position  in  reference  to 
each  other,  or  iu  reference  to  some  con- 
formation of  the  flower,  makes  it  un- 
likely that  the  pollen  will  fall  upon  the 
stigma.      The    stigma    may    be    placed 
above  or  beyond  the  pollen  sacs,  or  the 
two  may  be  separated  by  some  mechan- 
ical obstruction,  resulting  in   much  of 
the  irregularity  of  flowers. 
Pig.  132.  A  porUon  of  lu  the  fiowcrs  of  the  Fose  acacia  and 

ihe HowcT^or »n Wi,  j^g  relatives,  the  several  stamens  and 
BiBDien  nhown  1b  the  Single  curpel  are  in  a  cluster,  en- 
>uudingbrt«eenihe    closcd  in  the  keel  of  the  flower.     The 

petal  to  llivrtghl  snil  .  .  ,  .  , 

thcpetuiiikeBiykto  stigma  IS  at  the  summit  oi  the  style, 

tiie  left.    Near  the  and     projects     somewhat    beyond     the 

aiigmaiic'e'heif  le  pollcn-sacs  shedding  pollen.     Also  there 

Bccnciti-ndinBtotho  is  often  a  rosettc  of  hairs,  or  bristles, 

r«eiye'*iiie  pSipii  J"^*  beneath  the  stigma,  which  acts  as 

upon  lis  ppper  eur-  &  barrier  to  the  pollen  (see  Fig.  131). 

n""!*   Bt  the^Jnnc-  ^"    ^^^    ''"'^'     "'"    "O™™*"*    fl*g.    each 

tion  of  the  petal  biki  stamon  IS  in  a  sort  of  pocket  between 

w"nin"  the^'^'iLihe  *'^*'  P®**^^  ^"^  ^^^  petal-like  stylc,  while 

LnKct   bruBhes  iho  the  stigmatic  siirfacc  is  on  the  top  of  a 

poiien-iKoring    part  fl^p,  or  shclf,  whjoh  tlic  style  sends  out 

pollen fB lodgod'npon  as  a  roof  to  the  pocket.     AVith  such  an 

it*  body,  inviniting  arrangement,  it  would  seem  impossible 

entering  [he  aumcn  ^*"'  ^hc  pollcn  to  reach  the  stigma  nn- 

chunhCT  the    Btig-  aided  (scc  Fig.  132). 
be    bniabed— Afiw  ^^  *'**'  ofohids,  remarkable  for  their 

Out.  strange  and  beautiful  flowers,  there  are 
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nsnally  two  pollen-sacs^  and  stretched  between  them  is  the 
stigmatic  surface.  In  this  case,  however^  the  pollen  grains 
are  not  dry  and  powdery,  but  cling  together  in  a  mass,  and 
cannot  escape  from  the  sac  without  being  pulled  out  (see 
Fig.  133).  The  same  sort  of  pollen  is  developed  by  the 
milkweeds. 

(2)  Consecutive  maturity. — In  these  cases  the  pollen  and 


Fig.  138.  A  flower  of  an  orchid  (ffabenaria).  At  1  the  complete  flower  is  shown, 
with  three  sepals  behind,  and  three  petals  In  front,  the  lowest  one  of  which  has 
developed  a  long  strap-sliaped  portion,  and  a  still  longer  spar  portion,  the  opening 
to  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  strap.  At  the  bottom  of  this  long  spur  is  the 
nectar,  which  is  reached  by  the  long  proboscis  of  a  moth.  The  two  pollen  sacs  of 
the  single  stamen  are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  diverging  downwards,  and 
between  them  stretches  the  stigma  surface.  The  relation  between  pollen  sacs  and 
stigma  surface  is  more  clearly  shown  in  2.  Within  each  pollen  sac  is  a  mass  of 
sticlcy  pollen,  ending  below  in  a  sticky  disk,  which  may  be  seen  in  1  and  2.  When 
the  moth  thrusts  his  proboscis  into  the  nectar  tube,  his  head  Is  against  the  stig- 
matic surface  and  also  against  the  disks.  When  he  removes  his  head  the  disks 
stick  fast  and  the  pollen  masses  are  dragged  oat.  In  8  a  pollen  mass  (a)  is 
shown  sticking  to  each  eye  of  a  moth.  Upon  visiting  another  flower  these  pollen 
massea  are  thmst  against  the  stigmatic  surface  and  pollination  Is  effected.— After 

GBA7. 
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stigma  of  the  same  flower  are  not  mature  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  very  effective  method  of  prevent- 
ing self-pollination.  When  the  pollen  is  being  shed  the 
stigma  is  not  ready  to  receive,  or  when  the  stigma  is  ready 
to  receive  the  pollen  is  not  ready  to  be  shed.  In  some 
cases  the  pollen  is  ready  first,  in  other  cases  the  stigma, 
the  former  condition  being  called  protandry,  the  latter 
protogyny.     This  is  a  very  common  method  of  preventing 

self-pollination,  and  is  com- 
monly not  associated  with 
irregularity. 

The  ordinary  figwort  may 
be  taken  as  an  example   of 
protogyny.   When  the  flowers 
first  open,  the  style,  bearing 
the  stigma  at  its  tip,  is  found 
protruding  from  the  urn-like 
flower,    while    the    four 
stamens    are    curved    down 
into  the  tube,  and  not  readv 
to    shed    their    pollen.     At 
some    later  time    tlie    style 
bearing    the    stigma    wilts, 
and  the  stamens  straighten 
up  and  protrude  from  the  tube.     In  this  way,  first  the 
receptive  stigma,  and  afterwards  the  shedding  pollen-sacs, 
occupy  the  same  position. 

Protandry  is  even  more  common,  and  many  illustrations 
can  be  obtained.  For  example,  the  showy  flowers  of  the 
common  fireweed,  or  great  willow  herb,  when  first  opened 
display  their  eight  shedding  stamens  prominently,  the  style 
being  sharply  curved  downward  and  backward,  carrying 
the  four  stigma  lobes  well  out  of  the  way.  Later,  the 
stamens  bend  away,  and  the  style  straightens  up  and  ex- 
poses its  stigma  lobes,  now  receptive  (see  Fig.  134). 

(3)  Difference  in  pollen, — In  these  cases  there  are  at 


Fio.  184.  Flowers  of  fireweed  {Epi- 
lotHum\  showing  protandry.  In  1  the 
stamens  are  thrust  forward,  and  the 
style  is  sharply  lamed  downward  and 
backward.  In  2  the  style  is  thmst 
forward,  with  its  stigmatic  branches 
spread.  An  insect  in  passing  from  1 
to  2  will  almost  certainly  transfer  pol 
len  from  the  stamens  of  1  to  the  stig- 
mas of  2.— After  Qrat. 
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least  two  forma  of  flowers,  which  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  relative  lengths  of  their  stamens  and  styles.    In  the 
accompanying  illustrations  of  Houstonia  (see  Fig.  135)  it 
ia  to  be  noticed  that  in  one  flower  the  stamens  are  short 
and  included  in  the  tube,  and  the  style  is  long  and  pro- 
jecting, with   the  four   stigmas   exposed   well   above   the 
tube.      In    the 
other  flower  the 
relative  lengths 
are  exactly  re- 
versed,    the 
stylo     being 
short    and    in- 
cluded   in    the 
tube,   and    the 
stamens   long 
and  projecting. 
It  appears  that 
the  pollen  from 
the   short    sta- 
mens   is    most 
effective    upon 
the  stigmas  of 
the  short  styles, 
and   that    the 
pollen  from  the 
long  stamens  is 
most     effective 
upon   the  stig- 
mas of  the  long  styles ;  and  as  short  stamens  and  long 
styles,  or  long  stamens  and  short  styles,  are  associated  in 
the  same  flower,  the  pollen  must  be  transferred  to  some 
other  flower  to  find  its  appropriate  stigma.     This  means 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  pollen  of  the  short 
stamens  and  that  of  the  long  ones. 

In  some  cases  there  are  three  forms  of  flowers,  as  in  one 


will  receive  h  bsnil  of  pollen  bIwuI  (he  rronl  pan  of  iu 
body :  upon  vlBiting  S  Ihle  band  will  nib  asniost  tbe 
Btlgmas.  and  o,  fi«Bb  pollen  band  frill  be  received  upon 
Ihf  hinder  part  of  the  bod;,  which,  upon  vieilinc  anolher 
flower  like  No,  I.  will  brueh  ogainsl  the  Bllgmas,— 
Aflct  Gr*t. 
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of  the  common  looBeBtrifea.  Each  flower  has  Btamens  of 
two  lengths,  which,  with  the  style,  makes  possible  three 
combinations.  One  flower  has  short  stamens,  middle-length 
stamens,  and  long  style  ;  another  has  short  stamens,  middle- 
length  style,  and  long  stamens ;  the  third  has  short  style, 
middle-length  stamens,  nnd  long  stamens.  In  these  cases 
also  the  stigmas  are  intended  to  receive  pollen  from  stamens 


Fio.  1S6,  TUeea  md  /VontiAa.  In  Ihe  lower  figure  to  Uie  rlglit  at  opened  flowo' 
§hi>w§  Uie  pendeDl  ovary  with  the  dUEram  region  at  lt«  Apex.  The  epper  Agnre  to 
the  rlgbt  Bhowa  Ihe  p<«IUi>n  of  Pmnuba  when  cnllecliiig  pollea.  The  Bgnre  Id  tbe 
left  represenls  a  cloeler  of  capaulea  of  Yacca,  which  shnwB  the  perforaOons  made 
by  the  larrie  of  Prmiuba  In  eacsplng.— After  Rn.si  and  TnKLBlBI. 

of  their  own  length,  and  a  transfer  of  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower  is  necessary. 

90,  Self-pollination. — In  considering  these  three  general 
methods  of  preventing  self-pollination,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  self-pollination  is  never  provided  for.  It  is  pro- 
vided for  more  extensively  than  was  once  supposed.  It  is 
found  that  many  plants,  such  as  violets,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  showy,  insect-pollinated  flowers,  produce  flowers  that 
are  not  at  all  showy,  in  fact  do  not  open,  and  are  often  not 
prominently  placed.  The  fact  that  these  flowers  are  often 
closed  has   sugg^ted  for  them   the   name  cleistogamout 
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flowers.    In  these  flowers  self-pollination  is  a  necessity^  and 
is  found  to  be  very  eifective  in  producing  seed. 

91.  Yucca  and  Pronuba. — There  can  be  no  doubt^  also^ 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  self-pollination  effected  in 
flowers  adapted  for  pollination  by  insects,  and  that  the  in- 
sects themselves  are  often  responsible  for  it.  But  in  the 
remarkable  case  of  Yucca  and  Pronuba  there  is  a  definite 
arrangement  for  self-pollination  by  means  of  an  insect  (see 
Fig.  136).  Yucca  is  a  plant  of  the  southwestern  arid  regions 
of  North  America,  and  Pronuba  is  a  moth.  The  plant  and 
the  moth  are  very  dependent  upon  each  other.  The  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  Yucca  hang  in  great  terminal  clusters,  with 
six  hanging  stamens,  and  a  central  ovary  ribbed  lengthwise, 
and  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening  at  its  apex,  which  is  the 
stigma.  The  numerous  ovules  occur  in  lines  beneath  the 
furrows.  During  the  day  the  small  female  Pronuba  rests 
quietly  within  the  flower,  but  at  dusk  becomes  very  active. 
She  travels  down  the  stamens,  and  resting  on  the  open 
pollen-sac  scoops  out  the  somewhat  sticky  pollen  with  her 
front  legs.  Holding  the  little  mass  of  pollen  she  runs  to 
the  ovary,  stands  astride  one  of  the  furrows,  and  pierc- 
ing through  the  wall  with  her  ovipositor,  deposits  an  Qgg 
in  an  ovule.  After  depositing  several  eggs  she  runs  to  the 
apex  of  the  ovary  and  begins  to  crowd  the  mass  of  pollen 
she  has  collected  into  the  funnel-like  stigma.  These  actions 
are  repeated  several  times,  until  many  eggs  are  deposited 
and.  repeated  pollination  has  been  effected.  As  a  result  of 
all  this  the  flower  is  pollinated,  and  seeds  are  formed  which 
develop  abundant  nourishment  for  the  moth  larvae,  which 
become  mature  and  bore  their  way  out  through  the  wall  of 
the  capsule  (Fig.  136). 

92.  Securing  crofls-pollination. — In  very  many  ways  flow- 
ers are  adapted  to  the  visits  of  suitable  insects.  In  ob- 
taining nectar  or  pollen  as  food,  the  visiting  insect  receives 
pollen  on  some  part  of  its  body  which  will  be  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  visited. 
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Illustrations  of  this  process  may  be  taken  from  the  flowers 
already  described  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of 
self-pollination. 

In  the  flowers  of  the  pea  family,  such  aa  the  rose  acacia 
(see  Fig.  131),  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  stamens 
and  pistil  are  concealed 
within  the  keel,  which 
forms  the  natural  land- 
ing place  for  the  bees 
which  are  used  in  pol- 
lination. This  keel  is 
so  inserted  that  the 
weight  of  the  insect  de- 
preeaes  it,  and  the  tip 
of  the  stylo  comes  in 
contact  with  its  body. 
Not  only  does  the 
stigma  strike  the  body, 
but  by  the  glancing 
blow  the  surface  of  the 
style  is  rubbed  against 
the  insect,  and  on  this 
style,  below  the  stigma, 
thepollenhas  been  de-        fl,po™h.ngir,Kihrort  of  u,e  Ah, 

posited     and     is    rubbed  imo  which  a  bw  in  cnmtlInK  lU  way.    Th* 

off    against  the  insect. 
At    the    next   flower 
visited    the    stigma    is        "™''  "'™-  '""''^''  ''''"■"  <'«™"^'-  "« 
likely  to  strike  the  pol- 
len obtained  from  the  previous  flower,  and  the  style  will 
deposit  a  new  supply  of  pollen. 

In  the  flower  of  the  common  flag  (see  Fig.  132)  the  nectar 
is  deposited  in  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  formed 
by  each  style  and  petal.  In  this  chamber  the  stumon  is 
found,  and  more  or  less  roofing  it  over  is  the  flap,  or  ahelf, 
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npoQ  the  upper  surface  of  vhich  the  stigma  is  developed. 
A^  the  inBect  crowds  its  way  into  this  narrowing  chamber, 
its  bodj  is  dusted  by  the  pollen,  and  as  it  visits  the  next 
flower  and  thrusts  aside  the  stigmatic  shelf,  it  is  apt  to 
deposit  upon  it  some  of  the  pollen  previously  received. 

The  story  of  pollination  in  connection  with  the  orchids 
is  still  more  complicated  (see  Fig.  133).     Taking  an  ordi- 
nary orchid  for  illustration,  the  detiulsare  as  follows.    Each 
of  the  two  pollen  masHes  terminates  in  a  sticky  disk   or 
button ;  between  them  extends   the  concave  stigma  sur- 
face, at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  opening  into  the  long 
tube-like  spur  in  which  the  nectar  is 
found.      Such  a  flower  is  adapted  to 
the  large  moths,  with  long  probosces 
which   can   reach   the  bottom  of  the 
tube.     As  the  moth   thrusts  its  pro- 
boscis into  the  tube,  its  head  touches 
the  sticky  button  on  each  side,  so  that 
when  it  flies  away  these  buttons  stick 
to  its  head,  sometimes  directly  to  its 
Fio-iaoAbeetaprtoonrf  ^  ^^        jj       masses  are  torn 

In  Uie  pouch  (partly  out        ^      '  -t 

«war)ot  cvpHjurfium.    out.     These   masses  are  then  carried 
-After  G^oN.  ^^   j^c    next    flower    and    are    thrust 

against  the  stigma  in  the  attempt  to  get  the  nectar. 

In  the  lady-slipper  {Cypripedium),  another  orchid,  the 
flowers  have  a  conspicuous  pouch  (see  Fig.  137),  in  which 
the  nectar  is  secreted.  A  peculiar  structure,  like  a  flap, 
overhangs  the  opening  of  the  pouch,  beneath  which  are  the 
two  anthers,  and  between  them  the  stigmatic  surface  (see 
Fig,  138).  Into  the  pouch  a  bee  crowds  Its  way  and  be- 
comes imprisoned  (see  Fig.  139),  The  nectar  which  the 
bee  obtains  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  (see  Fig.  140). 
When  escaping,  the  bee  moves  towards  the  opening  over- 
hung by  the  flap  and  rubs  first  against  the  stigmatic  sur- 
face (see  Fig,  141),  and  then  against  the  anthers,  receiving 
pollen  on  its  back  (see  Fig,  143).     A  visit  to  another  flower 
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will  result  in  rubbing  some  of  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma, 
and  in  receiving  more  pollen  for  another  flower. 

In  cases  of  protandry,  as  the  common  flgwort,  flowers 
in  the  two  condi- 
tions will  be  visited 
by  the  pollinating 
insect,  and  as  the 
shedding    stamens 
and  receptive  stig- 
mas  occupy   the 
same  relative  posi- 
tion,   the    pollen 
from    one   flower 
will  be  carried  to  the  stigma  of  another.    It  is  evident  that 
exactly  the  same  mctliods  prevail  iu  the  case  of  protogyny, 
as  the  Sreveed  (see  Fig.  134). 

The  Iloustonia  {see  Fig.  135),  in  which  there  are  sta- 
mens and  styles  of  different  lengths,  is  visited  by  insects 
whose    bodies  fill 
the   tube   and   pro- 
trude above  it.     In 
visiting    flowers   of 
both  kinds,  one  re- 
gion   of    the    body 
receives     pollen 
from  the  short  sta- 
Fio.  141.  A  bffi  eacapiDg  from  the  poDcb  of  cvj>ri-    mons,  and   another 
p«(i™  .ndcominKi^.MnucL»ttyhe8H^^^^     region    from    the 

Advancing  ■  llttlo  further  the  bee  will  came  In  con-  '^ 

Ucl  witli  Ibe  anthen  uid  receive  polleu.— Atler      loUg     StftmeilS.        In 

'''"°''*  this  way  the  insect 

will  carry  about  two  bands  of  pollen,  wliich  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  corresponding  stigmas.  When  there  are  three 
forms  of  flowers,  as  mentioned  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
loosestrifes,  the  insect  receives  three  pollen  bands,  one  for 
each  of  the  three  sets  of  stigmas. 

93.  Warding  off  unsuitable  iiuecti. — Prominent   among 
10 
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the  unsuitable  insectB,  which  Kemer  calle  "  unbidden 
guests,"  are  ants,  and  adaptations  for  reducing  their  visiU 
to  a  minimum  may  be  taken  as  illustrations. 

(1)  Hairs. — A  common  device  for  turning  back  ant«, 
and  other  creeping  insects,  is  a  barrier  of  hair  on  the  stem, 
or  in  the  flower  cluster,  or  in  the  flower. 

(2)  Glandular  aecreiions. — In  some  cases  a  sticky 
secretion  is  esuded  from  the  surface   of  plants,   which 

efFectively  stops 
the  smaller  creep- 
ing insects.  In 
certain  species  of 
catch-fly  a  sticky 
ring  girdles  each 
joint  of  the  stem. 

(3)  Isolation. — 
The  leaves  of  cer- 
tain plants  form 
water  reservoirs 
about  the  stem. 
To  ascend  such  a 
stem,  therefore,  a 
creeping    insect 

Fro.  142.    A  bee  i-ecBpIni;  from  the  poiich  of  CnjiH-      must   CrOSS  a  Series 
p^«™.    «^d    rubWng  ^inat   «    wtber.-After      ^j   g^^,,   regprvoirs. 

Teasel  furnishes  a 
common  illustration,  the  opposite  leaves  being  united  at 
the  base  and  forming  a  series  of  cups.  More  extensive 
water  reservoirs  are  found  in  Bilbergia,  sometimes  called 
"traveler's  tree,"  whose  great  flower  clusters  are  pro- 
tected by  large  reservoirs  formed  by  the  rosettes  of  leaves, 
which  creeping  insects  cannot  cross. 

(4)  Latex. — This  is  a  milky  secretion  found  in  some 
plants,  as  in  milkweeds.  Caoutchouc  is  a  latex  secretion 
of  certain  tropical  trees.  When  latex  is  exposed  to  the 
air  it  stiffens  immediately,  becoming  sticky  and  finally 
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hard.  In  the  flower  clusters  of  many  latex-secreting 
plants  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  is  very  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, and  easily  pierced  by  the  claws  of  ants  and  other 
creeping  insects  who  seek  to  maintain  footing  on  the 
smooth  surface.  Wherever  the  epidermis  is  pierced  the 
latex  gushes  out,  and  by  its  stiffening  and  hardening  glues 
the  insect  fast. 

(5)  Protective  forms. — In  some  cases  the  structure  of 
the  flower  prevents  the  access  of  small  creeping  insects  to 
the  pollen  or  to  the  nectar.  In  the  common  snapdragon 
the  two  lips  are  firmly  closed  (see  Fig.  74),  and  they  can  be 
forced  apart  only  by  some  heavy  insect,  as  the  bumble-bee, 
alighting  upon  the  projecting  lower  lip,  all  lighter  insects 
being  excluded.  In  many  species  of  Fe?itstemon,  one  of 
the  stamens  does  not  develop  pollen  sacs,  but  lies  like  a  bar 
across  the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  which  the  nectar  is  secreted. 
Through  the  crevices  left  by  this  bar  the  thin  proboscis  of 
a  moth  or  butterfly  can  pass,  but  not  the  whole  body  of  a 
creeping  insect.  Very  numerous  adaptations  of  this  kind 
may  be  observed  in  different  flowers. 

(6)  Protective  closure. — Certain  flowers  are  closed  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  when  there  is  the  chief  danger 
from  creeping  insects.  For  instance,  the  evening  prim- 
roses open  at  dusk,  after  the  deposit  of  dew,  when  ants  are 
not  abroad  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  secure  the  visits  of 
moths,  which  are  night-fliers. 

Numerous  other  adaptations  to  hinder  the  visits  of 
unsuitable  insects  may  be  observed,  but  those  given  will 
serve  as  illustrations. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  PLANT  IN  ALL  OF  ITS  RELATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  summarizing  the  general  life-rela- 
tions detailed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  be  useful  to 
apply  them  in  the  case  of  a  single  plant.  Taking  a  com- 
mon seed-plant  as  an  illustration,  and  following  its  history 
from  the  germination  of  the  seed,  certain  general  facts 
become  evident  in  its  relations  to  the  external  world. 

94.  Germination  of  the  seed. — The  most  obvious  needs  of 
the  seed  for  germination  are  certain  amounts  of  moisture 
and  heat.  In  order  to  secure  these  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  seed  is  usually  very  definitely  related  to  the  soil,  either 
upon  it  and  covered  by  moisture  and  heat-retaining  debris^ 
or  embedded  in  it.  Along  with  the  demand  for  heat  and 
moisture  is  one  for  air  (supplying  oxygen),  which  is  essen- 
tial to  life.  The  relation  which  germinating  seeds  need, 
therefore,  is  one  which  not  only  secures  moisture  and  heat 
advantageously,  but  permits  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

95.  Direction  of  the  root. — The  first  part  of  the  young 
plantlet  to  emerge  from  the  seed  is  the  tip  of  the  axis 
which  is  to  develop  the  root  system.  It  at  once  appears  to 
be  very  sensitive  to  the  earth  influence  {geotropism)  and 
to  moisture  influence  {hydrotropism),  for  whatever  the 
direction  of  emergence  from  the  seed,  a  curvature  is  devel- 
oped which  directs  the  tip  towards  and  finally  into  the  soil 
(see  Fig.  143).  When  the  soil  is  penetrated  the  primary 
root  may  continue  to  grow  vigorously  downward,  showing 
a  strong  geotropic  tendency,  and  forming  what  is  known 
as  the  tap-root,  from  which  lateral  roots  arise,  which  are 
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much  more  influenced  in  direction  by  other  external 
causes,  especially  the  presence  of  moisture.  As  a  rule, 
the  soil  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  and  contact  with  different 
substances  induces  curvatures,  and  as  a  result  of  these  and 
other  causes,  the  root  system  may  become  very  intricate, 
which  is  extremely  favor- 
able for  absorbing  and 
gripping. 

96.  Direction  of  the  stem. 
— As  soon  as  the  stem  tip 
is  extricated  from  the  seed, 
it  exhibits  sensitiveness  to 
the  light  influence  {heliat- 
ropism),  being  guided  in 
a  general  way  towards  the 
light  (see  Fig.  143a). 
Direction  towards  the 
light,  the  source  of  the  in- 
fluence, is  spoken  of  as 
positive  heliotropism,  as 
distinguished  from  direc- 
tion away  from  the  light, 
called  negative  heliotro- 
pism. If  the  main  axis 
continues  to  develop,  it 
continues  to  show  this  posi- 
tive heliotropism  strongly, 
but  the  branches  may  show 
every  variation  from  positive  to  transverse  heliotropism ; 
that  is,  a  direction  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  rays 
of  light.  In  some  plants  certain  stems,  as  stolons,  run- 
ners, etc.,  show  strong  transverse  heliotropism,  while  other 
stems,  as  rootstocks,  etc.,  show  a  strong  transverse  geot- 
ropism. 

97.  Direction  of  foliage  leaves. — ;The  general  direction  of 
foliage  leaves  on  an  erect  stem  is  transversely  heliotropic  ; 


Fio.  143.  Germination  of  the  seed  of 
arbor- vltae  (ThiOa).  B  ahowB  the 
emergence  of  the  axis  (r)  which  is  to 
develop  the  root,  and  its  turning  to- 
wards the  soil.  C  shows  a  later  stage. 
In  which  the  root  (r)  has  been  some- 
what developed,  and  the  stem  of  the 
embryo  (Ji)  is  developing  a  curve  pre- 
paratory to  pulling  out  the  seed  leaves 
(cotyledons).  E  shows  the  young  plant- 
let  entirely  free  from  the  seed,  with  its 
root  (r)  extending  into  the  soil,  its  stem 
(A)  erect,  and  its  first  leaves  (c)  hori- 
zontally spread.— After  STRA8BURGER. 
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if  necessary,  the  parts  of  the  leaf  or  the  etem  itself  twisting 
to  allow  the  blade  to  assume  this  position.  Tlie  danger  of 
the  leaves  shading  one  another  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  elongation  of  internodes,  the  spiral  arrangement,  short- 
ening and  changing  direction  upwards,  or  lobing. 

This  outlines  the  general  nutritive  relations,  the  roots 


and  loaves  being  favorably  placed  for  absorption,  and  the 
latter  also  favorably  placed  for  photosynthesis. 

98.  Placing  of  flowers. — The  purposes  of  the  flower  seem 
to  be  served  best  by  exposed  positions,  and  consequently 
flowers  mostly  appear  at  tlie  extremities  of  stems  and 
branches,  a  position  evidently  favorable  to  pollination  and 
seed  dispersal.  The  flowers  thus  exposed  are  very  com- 
monly massed,  or,  if  not,  the  single  flower  is  apt  to  be  large 
and  conspicuous.  The  various  devices  for  protecting  nec- 
tar and  pollen  against  too  great  moisture,  and  the  more 
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delicate  structures  against  chill ;  for  securing  the  visits  of 
suitable  insects,  and  warding  off  unsuitable  insects;  and 
for  dispersing  the  seeds,  need  not  be  repeated. 

99.  Brancli  buds. — If  the  plant  under  examination  be  a 
tree  or  shrub,  branch  buds  will  be  observed  to  be  developed 
during  the  growing  season  (see  Fig.  65).  This  device 
for  protecting  growing  tips  through  a  season  of  dangerous 
cold  is  very  familiar  to  those  living  in  the  temperate 
regions.  The  internodes  do  not  elongate,  hence  the  leaves 
overlap  ;  they  develop  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  and  become 
scales.  The  protection  afforded  by  these  overlapping 
scales  is  often  increased  by  the  development  of  hairs,  or 
by  the  secretion  of  mucilage  or  gum. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STRUOGLE  FOB  EXISTENCE. 

100.  Definition. — The  phrase  "struggle  for  existence'* 
has  come  to  mean,  so  far  as  plants  are  concerned,  that  it  is 
usually  impossible  for  them  to  secure  ideal  relations,  and 
that  they  must  encounter  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
proper  light  and  heat  relations  may  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  also  the  proper  relations  to  food  material.  It  often 
happens,  also,  that  conditions  once  fairly  favorable  may  be- 
come unfavorable.  Also,  multitudes  of  plants  are  trying 
to  take  possession  of  the  same  conditions.  All  this  leads 
to  the  so-called  '^struggle,"  and  vastly  more  plants  fail 
than  succeed.  Before  considering  the  organization  of  plant 
societies,  it  will  be  helpful  to  consider  some  of  the  possible 
changes  in  conditions,  and  the  effect  on  plants. 

101.  Decrease  of  water. — This  is  probably  the  most  com- 
mon factor  to  fluctuate  in  the  environment  of  a  plant. 
Along  the  borders  of  streams  and  ponds,  and  in  swampy 
places,  the  variation  in  the  water  is  very  noticeable,  but  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  soils  in  general.  However,  the  change 
chiefly  referred  to  is  that  which  is  permanent,  and  which 
compels  plants  not  merely  to  tide  over  a  drought,  but  to 
face  a  permanent  decrease  in  the  water  supply. 

Around  the  margins  of  ponds  are  very  commonly  seen 
fringes  of  such  plants  as  bulrushes,  cat-tail  flags,  reed- 
grasses,  etc.,  standing  in  shoal  water.  As  these  plants 
grow  close  together,  silt  from  the  land  is  entangled  by  them, 
and  presently  it  accumulates  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  no  more  standing  water,  and  the  water  supply  for  the 
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bulrushes  and  their  associates  has  permanently  decreased 
below  the  favorable  amount.  In  this  way  certain  lake 
margins  gradually  encroach  upon  the  water,  and  in  so 
doing  the  water  supply  is  permanently  diminished  for  many 
plants.  By  the  same  process,  smaller  lakelets  are  gradually 
being  converted  into  bogs,  and  the  bogs  in  turn  into  drier 
ground,  and  these  unfavorable  changes  in  water  supply  are 
a  menace  to  many  plants. 

The  operations  of  man,  also,  have  been  very  effective  in 
diminishing  the  water  supply  for  plants.  Drainage,  which 
is  so  extensively  practiced,  while  it  may  make  the  water- 
supply  more  favorable  for  the  plants  which  man  desires,  cer- 
tainly makes  it  very  unfavorable  for  many  other  plants. 
The  clearing  of  forests  has  a  similar  result.  The  forest 
soil  is  receptive  and  retentive  in  reference  to  water,  and  is 
somewhat  like  a  great  sponge,  steadily  supplying  the  streams 
which  drain  it.  The  removal  of  the  forest  destroys  much 
of  this  power.  The  water  is  not  held  and  gradually  doled 
out,  but  rushes  off  in  a  flood ;  hence,  the  streams  which 
drain  the  cleared  area  are  alternately  flooded  and  dried  up. 
This  results  in  a  much  less  total  supply  of  water  available 
for  the  use  of  plants. 

102.  Decrease  of  light — It  is  very  common  to  observe 
tall,  rank  vegetation  shading  lower  forms,  and  seriously 
interfering  with  the  light  supply.  If  the  rank  vegetation 
is  rather  temporary,  the  low  plants  may  learn  to  precede  or 
follow  it,  and  so  avoid  the  shading  ;  but  if  the  over-shading 
vegetation  is  a  forest  growth,  shading  becomes  permanent. 
In  the  case  of  deciduous  trees,  which  drop  their  leaves  at  the 
close  of  the  growing  season  and  put  out  a  fresh  crop  in  the 
spring,  there  is  an  interval  in  the  early  spring,  before  the 
leaves  are  fully  developed,  during  which  low  plants  may 
secure  a  good  exposure  to  light  (see  Fig.  144).  In  such 
places  one  finds  an  abundance  of  ''  spring  flowers/'  bat  later 
in  the  season  the  low  plants  become  very  scarce.  This 
effective  over-shading  is  not  common  to  all  forests,  for 
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there  are  ''light  forests/'  such  as  the  oak  forest,  which 
permit  much  low  vegetation,  as  well  as  the  shade  forests, 
such  as  beech  forests,  which  permit  very  little. 

In  the  forest  regions  of  the  tropics,  however,  the  shad- 
ing is  permanent,  since  there  is  no  annual  fall  of  leaves. 
In  such  conditions  the  climbing  habit  has  been  extensively 
cultivated. 

103.  Change  in  temperature. — In  regions  outside  of  the 
tropics  the  annual  change  of  temperature  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  life  of  plants,  and  they  have  provided 
for  it  in  one  way  or  another.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
plants,  however,  back  into  what  are  called  **  geological 
times, *'  we  discover  that  there  have  been  relatively  per- 
manent changes  in  temperature.  Now  and  then  glacial 
conditions  prevailed,  during  which  regions  before  temperate 
or  even  tropical  were  subjected  to  arctic  conditions.  It  is 
very  evident  that  such  permanent  changes  of  temperature 
must  have  had  an  immense  influence  upon  plant  life. 

104.  Change  in  soil  composition. — One  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive agencies  in  changing  the  compositions  of  soils  in 
certain  regions  has  been  the  movement  of  glaciers  of  conti- 
nental extent,  which  have  deposited  soil  material  over  very 
extensive  areas.  Areas  within  reach  of  occasional  floods, 
also,  may  have  the  soil  much  changed  in  character  by  the 
new  deposits.  Shifting  dunes  are  billow-like  masses  of 
sand,  developed  and  kept  in  motion  by  strong  prevailing 
winds,  and  often  encroach  upon  other  areas.  Besides  these 
changes  in  the  character  of  soil  by  natural  agencies,  the 
various  operations  of  man  have  been  influential.  Clearing, 
draining,  fertilizing,  all  change  the  character  of  the  soil, 
both  in  its  chemical  composition  and  its  physical  properties. 

lOo.  Devastating  animals. — The  ravages  of  animals  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  many  plants.  For  example, 
grazing  animals  are  wholesale  destroyers  of  vegetation,  and 
may  seriously  affect  the  plant  life  of  an  area.  The  various 
leaf  feeders  among  insects  have  frequently  done  a  vast 
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amount  of  damage  to  plants.  Many  burrowing  animals 
attack  subterranean  parts  of  plants,  and  interfere  seriously 
with  their  occupation  of  an  area. 

Various  protective  adaptations  against  such  attacks  have 
been  pointed  out,  but  this  subject  probably  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  occurrence  of  hairs,  prickles,  thorns, 
and  spiny  growths  upon  many  plants  may  discourage  the 
attacks  of  animals,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
these  protections  have  been  developed  because  of  the  danger 
of  such  attacks.  One  of  the  families  of  plants  most  com- 
pletely protected  in  this  way  is  the  great  cactus  family, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  arid  regions  of  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  such  a  region  succulent  vegetation 
is  at  a  premium,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  armor  of 
thorns  and  bristles  reduces  the  amount  of  destruction. 

In  addition  to  armor,  the  acrid  or  bitter  secretions  of 
certain  plants  or  certain  parts  of  plants  would  have  a 
tendency  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  animals. 

100.  Plant  rivalry. — It  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
rivalry  among  plants  in  occupying  an  area,  and  that  those 
plants  which  can  most  nearly  utilize  identical  conditions 
will  be  the  most  intense  rivals.  For  example,  a  great  many 
young  oaks  may  start  up  over  an  area,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  individuals  must  come  into  sharp  competition  with 
one  another,  and  tluit  but  few  of  them  succeed  in  establish- 
ing themselves  permanently.  This  is  rivalry  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  kind  ;  but  some  other  kind  of  trees, 
as  the  beech,  may  come  into  competition  with  the  oak,  and 
another  form  of  rivalry  will  appear. 

As  a  consequence  of  plant  rivalry,  the  different  plants 
which  finally  succeed  in  taking  possession  of  an  area  are 
apt  to  be  dissimilar,  and  a  plant  society  is  usually  made  up 
of  plants  which  represent  widely  different  regions  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  any  well  de- 
veloped plant  society  is  an  epitome  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  plant  rivalry  may  be  observed 
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in  the  case  of  what  are  called  "weeds."  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  if  cultivated  ground  is  neglected 
these  undesirable  plants  will  invade  it  vigorously  and  seri- 
ously affect  the  development  of  plants  under  cultivation. 

107.  Adaptation. — When  the  changes  mentioned  above 
occur  in  the  environment  of  plants  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  the  conditions  for  living  very  unfavorable,  one 
of  three  things  is  likely  to  occur,  adaptation,  migration, 
or  destruction. 

The  change  in  conditions  may  come  slowly  enough,  and 
certain  plants  may  be  able  to  endure  it  long  enough  to 
adjust  themselves  to  it.  Such  an  adjustment  may  involve 
changes  in  structure,  and  probably  no  plants  are  plastic 
enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  extreme  and  sudden  changes 
which  are  to  be  comparatively  permanent.  There  are 
plants,  such  as  the  common  cress,  which  may  be  called 
amphibious,  which  can  live  in  the  water  or  out  of  it  without 
change  of  structure,  but  this  is  endurance  rather  than 
adaptation.  Many  plants,  however,  can  pass  slowly  into 
different  conditions,  such  as  drier  soil,  denser  shade,  etc., 
and  corresponding  changes  in  their  structure  may  be  noted. 
Very  often,  however,  such  plants  are  given  no  opportunity 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  as  the  area  is 
apt  to  be  invaded  by  plants  already  better  adapted.  While 
adaptation  may  be  regarded  as  a  real  result  of  changed  con- 
ditions, it  would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  the  common  one. 

108.  Migration. — This  is  a  very  common  result  of 
changed  conditions.  Plants  migrate  as  truly  as  animals, 
though,  of  course,  their  migration  is  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  migration  cannot 
be  universal,  for  barriers  of  various  kinds  may  forbid  it. 
In  general,  these  barriers  represent  unfavorable  conditions 
for  living.  If  a  plant  area  with  good  soil  is  surrounded  by 
a  sterile  area,  the  latter  would  form  an  efficient  barrier  to 
migration  from  the  former.  Plants  of  the  lowlands  could 
not  cross  mountains  to  escape  from  unfavorable  conditions. 
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To  make  migration  possible,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  conditions  to  be  favorable  for  the  migrating  plants  in 
some  direction.  In  the  case  of  bulrushes,  cat-tail  flags, 
etc.,  growing  in  the  shoal  water  of  a  lake  margin,  the 
building  up  of  soil  about  them  results  in  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. As  a  consequence,  they  migrate  further  into  the 
lake.  If  the  lake  happens  to  be  a  small  one,  the  filling  up 
process  may  finally  obliterate  it,  and  a  time  will  come  when 
such  forms  as  bulrushes  and  flags  will  find  it  impossible  to 
migrate. 

In  glacial  times  very  many  arctic  plants  migrated  south- 
ward, especially  along  the  mountain  systems,  and  many 
alpine  plants  moved  to  lower  ground.  AVhen  warmer  con- 
ditions returned,  many  plants  that  had  been  driven  south 
returned  towards  the  north,  and  the  arctic  and  alpine  plants 
retreated  to  the  north  and  up  the  mountains.  The  history 
of  plants  is  full  of  migrations,  compelled  by  changed  con- 
ditions and  permitted  in  various  directions.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  migrations  often  result  in  changes 
of  structure. 

109.  Bestniction. — Probably  this  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon result  of  greatly  changed  conditions.  Even  if  plants 
adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions,  or  migrate,  their 
structure  may  be  so  changed  that  they  will  seem  like  quite 
different  plants.  In  this  way  old  forms  gradually  disappear 
and  new  ones  take  their  places. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NUTBinON  OF  PLANTS. 

110.  Physiology. — In  tlie  previous  chapters  plants  have 
been  considered  in  reference  to  their  surroundings.  It 
was  observed  that  various  organs  of  nutrition  hold  certain 
life-relations,  but  it  is  essential  to  discover  what  these  rela- 
tions mean  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  The  study  of  plants 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  life-relations  has  been  called 
Ecology  ;  the  study  of  the  life-processes  of  plants  is  called 
Physiolorjy,  These  two  points  of  view  may  be  illustrated 
by  comparing  them  to  two  points  of  view  for  the  study  of 
man.  Man  may  be  studied  in  reference  to  his  relation  to 
his  fellow-men  and  to  the  character  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lives  ;  or  his  bodily  processes  may  be  studied,  such  as 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  etc.  The  former  cor- 
responds to  Ecology,  the  latter  is  Physiology. 

All  of  the  ecological  relations  that  have  been  mentioned 
find  their  meaning  in  the  physiology  of  the  plant,  for  life- 
relations  have  in  view  life-processes.  The  subject  of  plant 
physiology  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  an  elementary  work  to  present  more  than  a  few  very 
general  facts.  Certain  facts  in  reference  to  plant  move- 
ments, an  important  physiological  subject,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  life-relations,  but  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  make  some  special  mention  of  nutrition. 

111.  Significance  of  chlorophyll. — Probably  the  most  im- 
portant fact  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  nutrition  of 
plants  is  that  some  plants  are  green  or  have  green  parts, 
while  others,  such  as  toadstools,  do  not  show  this  green 
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color.     It  has  been  stated  that  this  green  color  is  due  to 
the  presence   of  a  coloring  matter  known  as  chlorophyll 
(see  §12).     The  two  groups  may  be  spoken  of,  therefore, 
as   (1)  green  plants  and   (2)  plants  without  chlorop/iyU. 
The  presence  of  chlorophyll  makes  it  possible  for  the  plants 
containing  it  to  manufacture  their  own  food  out  of  such 
materials  as   water,   soil   material,    and   gases.     For    this 
reason,  green  plants  may  be  entirely  independent  of    all 
other  living  things,  so  far  as  their  food  supply  is  concerned- 
Plants   without   chlorophyll,   however,    are   unable    to 
manufacture  food  out  of  such  materials,  and  must  obtain 
it  already  manufactured  in  the  bodies  of  other  plants  or 
animals.     For  this  reason,  they  are  dependent  upon  other 
living  things  for  their  food  supply,  just  as  are  animals.      It 
is  evident  that  plants  without  chlorophyll  may  obtain  this 
food  supply  either  from  the  living  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, in  which  case  they  are  called  parasites,  or  they  may 
obtain  it  from  the  substances  derived  from  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  in  which  case  they  are  called  sapro- 
phytes.     For  example,  the  rust  which  attacks  the  wheat, 
and  is  found  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  living  plant, 
is  a  parasite ;  while  the  mould  which  often  develops  on  stale 
bread  is  a  saprophyte.     Some  plants  without  chlorophyll 
can  live  either  as  parasites  or  saprophytes,  while  others  are 
always  one  or  the  other.     By  far  the  largest  number  of 
parasites  and  saprophytes  belong  to  the  group  of  low  plants 
called  fungi,  and  when  fungi  are  refeiTed  to,  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  means  the  greatest  group  of  plants  with- 
out chlorophyll. 

112.  Photosynthesis. — The  nutritive  processes  in  green 
plants  are  the  same  as  in  other  plants,  and  in  addition  there 
is  in  green  plants  the  peculiar  process  known  as  photosyn- 
thesis (see  §25).  In  plants  with  foliage  leaves,  these  are 
the  chief  organs  for  this  work.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  leaves  are  not  necessary  for  photosynthesis, 
for  plants  without  leaves,  such  as  algae,  perform  it.      The 
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essential  thing  is  green  tissue  exposed  to  light,  hut  in  this 
brief  account  an  ordinary  leafy  plant  growing  in  the  soil 
will  be  considered. 

As  the  leaves  are  the  active  structures  in  the  work  of 
photosynthesis,  the  raw  materials  necessary  must  be  brought 
to  them.  In  a  general  way,  these  materials  are  carbon  di- 
oxide and  water.  The  gas  exists  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  is  in  contact  with  the  leaves.  It  also 
occurs  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  but  the  gas  used 
is  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  The  supply  of 
water,  on  the  other  hand,  in  soil-related  plants,  is  obtained 
from  the  soil.  The  root  system  absorbs  this  water,  which 
then  ascends  the  stem  and  is  distributed  to  the  leaves.  • 

(1)  Ascent  of  water, — The  water  does  not  move  up- 
wards through  all  parts  of  the  stem,  but  is  restricted  to  a 
certain  definite  region.  This  region  is  easily  recognized  as 
the  woody  part  of  stems.  Sometimes  separate  strands  of 
wood,  looking  like  fibers,  may  be  seen  running  lengthwise 
through  the  stem  ;  sometimes  the  fibrous  strands  are  packed 
so  close  together  that  they  form  a  compact  woody  mass,  as 
in  shrubs  and  trees.  In  the  case  of  most  trees  new  wood  is 
made  each  year,  through  which  the  water  moves.  Hence 
the  very  common  distinction  is  made  between  sap-iuood, 
through  which  the  water  is  moving,  and  heart-wood,  which 
the  water  current  has  abandoned.  Just  how  the  water 
ascends  through  these  woody  fibers,  especially  in  tall  trees, 
is  a  matter  of  much  discussion,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  known.  In  any  event,  it  should  bo  remembered 
that  these  woody  fibers  are  not  like  the  open  veins  and 
arteries  of  animal  bodies,  and  no  "  circulation ''  is  possible. 
These  same  woody  strands  are  seen  branching  throughout 
the  leaves,  forming  the  so-called  vein  system,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  they  form  a  continuous  route  from 
roots  to  leaves. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  ascent  of  water  in  the 

stem,  and  the  path  it  takes,  by  a  simple  experiment.     If 
11 
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an  active  stem  be  cut  and  plunged  into  water  stained  with 
an  aniline  color  called  eosin,*  the  ascending  water  will  stain 
its  pathway.  After  some  time  sections  through  the  stem 
will  show  that  the  water  has  traveled  upwards  through  it, 
and  the  stain  will  point  out  the  region  of  the  stem  used  in 
the  movement. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed 
directly  from  the  air  by  the  leaves,  and  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  root  from  the  soil,  and  moves  upwards  through 
the  stem  into  the  leaves.  An  interesting  fact  about  these 
raw  materials  is  that  they  are  very  common  waste  products. 
They  are  waste  products  because  in  most  life-processes  they 
cannot  be  taken  to  pieces  and  used.     The  fact  that  they 

can  be  used  in  photosynthesis 
shows  that  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable life  process. 

(2)    Chloroplasts. — Having 

obtained  some  knowledge  of 

the    raw    materials    used    in 

1^    .«    a  u  „     „   *         photosynthesis,   and   their 

Pio.  145.    Some  meeophyll  cells  from      ^  .         . 

the  leaf  of  ^ittonto,  showing  chloro-      SOUrCCS,      it      is     nCCOSSary      tO 

P^*****'  consider  the  plant  machinery 

arranged  for  the  work.  In  the  working  leaf  cells  it  is 
discovered  that  the  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
small  green  bodies,  known  as  chlorophyll  bodies  or  chloro- 
plasts (see  Fig.  145).  These  consist  of  the  living  substance, 
known  as  protoplasm,  and  the  green  stain  called  chloro- 
phyll ;  therefore,  each  chloroplast  is  a  living  body  {plastid) 
stained  green.  It  is  in  these  chloroplasts  that  the  work  of 
photosynthesis  is  done.  In  order  that  they  may  work  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  a  supply  of  energy  from 
some  outside  source,  and  the  source  used  in  nature  is  sun- 
light. The  green  stain  (chlorophyll)  seems  to  be  used  in 
absorbing   the   necessary  energy  from  sunlight,  and   the 

*  The  commoner  grades  of  red  ink  are  usually  solutions  of  eosin. 
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plastid  uses  this  energy  in  the  work  of  photosynthesis.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  photosynthesis  goes  on  only  in 
the  sunlight,  and  is  suspended  entirely  at  night.  It  is 
found  that  any  intense  light  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sunlight,  and  plants  have  been  observed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  photosynthesis  in  the  presence  of  electric 
light. 

(3)  Result  of  photosynthesis. — The  result  of  this  work 
can  be  stated  only  in  a  very  general  way.  Carbon  dioxide 
is  composed  of  two  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  one  part  of  carbon  to  two  parts  of  oxygen. 
Water  is  also  composed  of  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. In  photosynthesis  the  elements  composing  these  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  one  another,  and  recombined  in 
a  new  way.  In  the  process  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  is 
liberated,  just  as  much  as  was  in  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  a 
new  substance  is  formed,  known  as  a  carbohydrate.  The 
oxygen  set  free  escapes  from  the  plant,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  waste  product  in  the  process  of  photosynthesis. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  external  changes  in  this 
process  are  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  giving 
off  of  oxygen  (see  §25). 

(4)  Carbohydrates  aiid  proteids,  —  The  carbohydrate 
formed  is  an  organic  substance ;  that  is,  a  substance  made 
in  nature  only  by  life  processes.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
substance  as  sugar  or  starch,  and  all  are  known  as  carbohy- 
drates ;  that  is,  substances  composed  of  carbon,  and  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  water. 
The  work  of  photosynthesis,  therefore,  is  to  form  carbohy- 
drates. The  carbohydrate^,  such  as  sugar  and  starch,  rep- 
resent but  one  type  of  food  material.  Proteids  represent 
another  prominent  type,  substances  which  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  as  do  carbohydrates,  but  which  also 
contain  other  elements,  notably  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  The  white  of  an  egg  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  proteids.     They  seem  to  be  made  from  the  carbo- 
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hydrates,  the  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  other  necessary 
additional  elements  being  obtained  from  soil  substances 
dissolved  in  the  water  which  is  absorbed  and  conveyed 
to  the  leaves. 

113.  TranBpiration. — The  water  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots  and  passes  to  the  leaves  is  much  more  abundant  than 
is  needed  in  the  process  of  photosynthesis.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  water  is  not  only  used  as  a  raw  material 
for  food  manufacture,  but  also  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  soil 
materials  and  carries  them  into  the  plant.  The  water  in 
excess  of  the  small  amount  used  in  food  manufacture  is 
given  off  from  the  plant  in  the  form  of  water  vapor,  the 
process  being  already  referred  to  as  transpiration  (see  §26). 

114.  Digestion. — Carbohydrates  and  proteids  may  be  re- 
garded as  prominent  types  of  plant  food  which  green 
plants  are  able  to  manufacture.  These  foods  are  trans- 
ported through  the  plant  to  regions  where  work  is  going  on, 
and  if  there  is  a  greater  supply  of  food  than  is  needed  for 
the  working  regions,  the  excess  is  stored  up  in  some  part 
of  the  plant.  As  a  rule,  green  plants  are  able  to  manufac- 
ture much  more  food  than  they  use,  and  it  is  upon  this  ex- 
cess that  other  plants  and  animals  live.  In  the  transfer  of 
foods  through  tlie  plant  certain  changes  are  often  neces- 
sary. For  example,  starch  is  insoluble,  and  hence  cannot 
be  carried  about  in  solution.  It  is  necessary  to  transform 
it  into  sugar,  which  is  soluble.  These  changes,  made  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  foods,  represent  diyestion, 

115.  Assimilation. — When  food  in  some  form  has  reached 
a  working  region,  it  is  organized  into  the  living  substance 
of  the  plant,  known  as  protoplasm,  and  the  protoplasm 
builds  tlie  plant  structure.  This  process  of  organizing  the 
food  into  the  living  substance  is  known  as  assimilation. 

116.  Respiration. — The  formation  of  foods,  their  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  are  all  preparatory  to  the  process  of 
respiration,  which  may  be  called  the  use  of  assimilated 
food.     The  whole  working  power   of  the   plant   depends 
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upon  reepiration,  wlii{;!i  means  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  protoplasm,  the  breaking  down  of  protoplasm,  and  the 
giving  off  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  as  wastes.     The  im- 


Fio.  1M.  Tbc  common  Northeniptlcher  plant.  Tbe  boUow  liavag.  eocli  witb  a  hood 
«Bd  a  wIbk,  tona  ■  roeetW,  from  the  cealer  of  which  ariac  (he  flowtr  Blslke.— 
Aflei  KiBHin. 

portance  of  ibis  procesa  may  ho  realized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  ia  the  same  need  in  our  own  living,  as  it 
is  essential  for  iis  also  to  "  breathe  in  "  oxygon,  and  as  a 
result  we  "breathe  out"  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This 
breaking  down  or  "  oxidizing  "  of  protoplasm  releases  the 
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power  by  which  the  work  of  the  plant  ia  carried  oa  (see 
117,  Sammary  of  Uft-prooenes. — To  sammarize  the  nn- 


tritive  life-processes  ii 


I  green  plants,  therefore,  photosyn- 
thesis manufactures  carbohydrates, 
the  materials  used  being  carbon 
dioxide  aud  water,  the  work  being 
done  by  the  chloroplast  with  the 
aid  of  light ;  the  manufacture  of 
proteids  uses  these  carbohydrates, 
and  also  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  etc.;  digestion 
puts  the  insoluble  carbohydrates 
and  the  proteids  into  a  soluble 
form  for  transfer  through  the 
plant;  assimilation  converts  this 
food  material  into  the  living  sub- 
stance of  the  plant,  protoplasm  ; 
respiration  is  the  oxidizing  of  the 
protoplasm  which  enables  the 
plant  to  work,  oxygen  being  ab- 
sorbed, and  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor  being  given  off  in 
the  process. 

118.  Plants  withont  chlorophyll. 
— Remembering  the  life-processes 
described  under  green  plants,  it  is 
evident  that  plants  without  chlo- 
"  rophyll  cannot  do  the  work  of 
He  photosynthesis.  This  means  that 
■  they  cannot  manufacture  carbo- 
hydrates, and  that  they  must  de- 
er animals  for  this  important  food. 
Mushrooms,  pufi-balla,  moulds,  mildews,  rusts,  dodder, 
corpse  plants,  beech  drops,  etc.,  may  be  taken  as  mu8tra> 
tions  of  such  plants. 


PtB.  UT.  The  SonUiern  piichi 
plant,  Bhawlng  the  funneiron 
fiDd  nrLnged  pitcher,  and  U 
oTenrchlDg  bond  wtlh  tranBli 
cent  spota.— After  Kirnbb. 

pend  upon  other  p 
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Although  plants  without  chlorophyll  cannot  manufac- 
ture carbohydrates,  the  other  procesBes,  proteid  manufac- 
ture, digestion,  assimilation,  and  respiration,  are  carried  on. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  obtaining  carbohydrates  from 
other  plants   and  ani- 
mals, proteids  are  ob- 
tained   also,     so    that 
proteid  manufacture 
is  not  so  prominent  as 
in  green  plants. 

119.  "CamivoroQs" 
plants. — This  name  has 
been  given  to  plants 
which  have  developed 
the  curious  habit  of 
capturing  insects  and 
using  them  for  food. 
They  are  green  plants 
and,  therefore,  can  man- 
ufacture carbohydrates. 
But  they  live  in  soil 
poor  in  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, and  hence  pro- 
teid formation  ts  inter- 
fered with.  The  bodies 
of  captured  insects  sup- 
plement the  proteid 
supply,  and  the  plants 
have  come  to  depend 
upon  them.     Many,  if  '^"■'«;  TheCaiifon.i.npHch.rptoWi-w 

'^  -"  tonifl),  «liowlii](  twisted  snJ  wlngwl  pllcher, 

not  all  of   these   CarniV-         mc  ovt^ratchln);  booil  nltli  IniDelucent  epoU, 

orous  plants,  secrete  a      ""''  '"*  "^I'-'^i'  «pp™'i«co  to  the  Uomi 

,  ,  '.  ,     ,  which  Is  altriitllve  to  Jljirg  lnB«t».-AflCT 

digestive   substance       kerner. 
which    acts    upon    the 

bodies  of  the  captured   insects  very  much  as  the  diges- 
tive substances  of  the  alimentary  canal  act  upon  proteids 
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Bwallowed  by  tmimolg.     Some  common  illustrations  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Pitcher  plants.- — In  these    plants  the  leaves  form 
tubes,  or  urns,  of  various  forms,  wliiuh  contain  water,  and 
to  which  insects  are  attracted  and  drowned  {see  Fig.  146). 
A  pitcher  plant  common  throughout  the  Southern  States 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  (see  Fig.  147).     The  leaves  are 
shaped  like  slender,  hollow  cones,  and  rise  in  a  tuft  from 
the  swampy  ground. 
The    mouth    of    this 
conical   urn    is  over- 
arched   and     shaded 
by  a  hood,  in  which 
are  translucent  spots, 
like   small    windows. 
Around    the    mouth 
of    the     urn     are 
glands,  which  se- 
crete  a  sweet  liquid 
{nectar),   and    nectar 
drops    form    a    trail 
down  the  outside  of 
the  urn.     Inside,  just 
it^  below  the  rim  of  the 

*  urn,  is  a  glazed  zone, 

^'  so  smooth  that  insects 

cannot  walk  upon  it. 
Below  the  glazed  zone 
is  another  zone, 
thickly  set  with  atifl, 
downward-pointing  hairs,  and  below  this  is  the  liquid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  um. 

If  a  fly  is  attracted  by  the  nectar  drops  upon  this  curions 
leaf,  it  naturally  follows  the  trail  up  to  the  rim  of  the  um, 
where  the  noctar  is  abundant.  If  it  attempts  to  descend 
within  the  um,  it  slips  on  the  glazed  zone,  and  falls  into 
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the  water,  and  if  it  attempta  to  escape  by  crawling  up  the 
sides  of  the  urn,  the  thicket  of  downward-pointing  hairs 
preyenta.  If  it  seeks  to  fly  away  from  the  rim,  it  flies 
towards  the  translucent  spots  in  the  hood,  which  look  like 
the  way  of  escape,  as  tho  direction  of  entrance  is  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hood.  Pounding  against  the  hood,  tho  fly 
falls  into  the  tube.     This  Southern  pitcher  plant  is  known 


Fu.  ISO.    Two  l«iv«  of  a  «un-dew.    The  one  la  the  right  hu  <U  glaadiilnr  hain 
follj  expanded  ;  the  one  lo  Ihi'  left  Bhowi  h»lf  nf  ihr  halrn  Iwnillnp  Inward,  Id  the 

as  a  great  fly-catcher,  and  the  urns  are  often  well  supplied 
with  the  decaying  bodies  of  these  insects. 

A  much  larger  Califomian  pitcher  plant  has  still  more 
elaborate  contrivances  for  attracting  insects  (see  Fig.  148). 

(2)  Droaera. — The  droseras  are  commonly  known  as 
"sun-dews,"  and  grow  in  swampy  regions,  the  leaves  form- 
ing small  rosettes  on  the  ground  (see  Fig.  14D).  In  one 
form  the  leaf  blade  is  round,  and  the  margin  is  beset  by 
prominent  bristle-like  hairs,  each  with  a  globular  gland  at 
its  tip  (see  Fig.   160).     Shorter  gland-bearing  hairs  are 
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scattered  also  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  blade.  These 
glands  excrete  a  clear,  sticky  0uid,  which  hangs  to  them  in 
drops  like  dew-drops.     If  a  small  insect  becomes  entangled 


in  the  sticky  drop,  the  hair  begins  to  curve  inward,  and 
presently  presses  its  victim  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
blade.  In  the  case  of  larger  insects,  several  of  tlie  marginal 
hairs  may  join  together  in  holding  it,  or  the  whole  blade 
may  become  more  or  less  rolled  inward. 
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(3)  Dwtuea. — This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  re- 
markable of  fly-cstching  plants  (see  Fig.  151).     It  is  found 
in  sandy  swamps  near  Wilmington,   Nortli  Carolina.     The 
leaf  blade  is  constructed  like  a  steel  trap,  tlie  two  halves 
snapping  together,  and  the  marginal  bristles  interlocking 
like  the  teeth  of  a  trap  (see  Fig.  152).     A  few  sensitive 
hairs,  like  feelers,   are 
developed  on  tlie    leaf 
Burface,  and  when  one 
of  these  is  touched  by 
a  small  flying  or  hover- 
ing    insect,    the    trap 
snaps  shut  and  the  in- 
sect  is    caught.      Only 
after  digestion  does  the 
trap  open  again. 

There  are  certain 
green  plants,  not  called 
carnivorons  plants, 
which  show  the  same 
general  habit  of  sup- 
plementing their  food 
supply,  and  so  reduc- 
ing    the    necessity    of 

food     manufacture.       Fio.  IK.    Tbne   Imve*  of   mon,ra,  BbaHinR 

The    mistletoe   is  a        i^at"''.^a\l'rc"'Jrl!l  «oJtrtiiracl^^^ 

green    plant,    growing        c«piuring»ninR-ci. 

upon  certain  trees,  from 

which  it  obtains  some  food,  supplementing  that  which  it 

is  able  to  manufacture. 

In  rich  soil,  the  organized  products  of  the  decaying 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals  are  often  absorbed  by  ordinary 
green  plants,  and  so  a  certain  amount  of  ready-made  food 
is  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PLANT  SOCIETIES:    ECOLOGICAL  FACTORS. 

120.  Definition  of  plant  society. — From  the  previous 
chapters  it  has  been  learned  that  every  complex  plant  is 
a  combination  of  organs,  and  that  each  organ  is  related  in 
some  special  way  to  its  environment.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  plant,  made  up  of  organs,  holds  a  very  com- 
plex relation  with  its  environment.  The  stem  demands 
certain  things,  the  root  other  things,  and  the  leaves  still 
others.  To  satisfy  all  of  these  demands,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  whole  plant  is  delicately  adjusted. 

The  earth's  surface  presents  very  diverse  conditions  in  ref- 
erence to  plant  life,  and  as  plants  are  grouped  according  to 
these  conditions,  this  leads  to  definite  associations  of  plants, 
those  adapted  to  the  same  general  conditions  being  apt  to 
live  together.  Such  an  association  of  plants  living  together 
in  similar  conditions  is  a  plant  society,  the  conditions  for- 
bidding other  plants.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  all 
plants  affecting  the  same  conditions  will  be  found  living 
together.  For  example,  a  meadow  of  a  certain  type  will  not 
contain  all  the  kinds  of  grasses  associated  with  that  type. 
Certain  grasses  will  be  found  in  one  meadow,  and  other 
grasses  will  be  found  in  other  meadows  of  the  same  type. 

Very  closely  related  plants  generally  do  not  live  in  the 
same  society,  as  their  rivalry  is  apt  to  be  intense.  Closely 
related  plants  are  likely  to  occur,  however,  in  different 
societies  of  the  same  type.  A  plant  society,  therefore,  may 
contain  a  wide  representation  of  the  plant  kingdom,  from 
plants  of  low  rank  to  those  of  high  rank. 
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Before  considering  some  of  the  common  societies,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  some  of  the  conditions  which  determine 
plant  societies.  Those  things  in  the  environment  of  the 
plant  which  influence  the  organization  of  a  society  are 
known  as  ecological  factors. 

121.  Water. — Water  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conditions  in  the  environment  of  a  plant,  and  has 
great  influence  in  determining  the  organization  of  societies. 
If  all  plants  are  considered,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  amount 
of  water  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  exceedingly  variable. 
At  one  extreme  are  those  plants  which  are  completely 
submerged;  at  the  other  extreme  are  those  plants  of  arid 
regions  which  can  obtain  very  little  water  ;  and  between 
these  extremes  there  is  every  gradation  in  the  amount  of 
available  water.  Among  the  most  striking  adaptations  of 
plants  are  those  for  living  in  the  presence  of  a  great  amount 
of  water,  and  those  for  guarding  against  its  lack. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  in  connection  with 
any  plant  society  is  the  amount  of  water  supply.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  its  total  annual  amount,  but  of  its 
distribution  through  the  year.  Is  it  supplied  somewhat 
uniformly,  or  is  there  alternating  flood  and  drought  ?  The 
nature  of  the  water  supply  is  also  important.  Are  there 
surface  channels  or  subterranean  channels,  or  does  the 
whole  supply  come  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  which 
fall  upon  the  area  ? 

Another  important  fact  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  water  supply  has  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  soil. 
There  is  what  may  be  called  a  water  level  in  soils,  and  it  is 
important  to  note  the  depth  of  this  level  beneath  the  sur- 
face. In  some  soils  it  is  very  near  the  surface  ;  in  others, 
such  as  sandy  soils,  it  may  be  some  distance  beneath  the 
surface. 

Not  only  do  the  amount  of  water  and  the  depth  of  the 
water  level  help  to  determine  plant  societies,  but  also  the 
substances  which  the  water  contains.     Two  areas  may  have 
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the  same  amount  of  water  and  the  same  water  level,  but 
if  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  differ  in  certain 
particulars,  two  entirely  distinct  societies  may  result, 

122.  Heat — The  general  temperature  of  an  area  is  im- 
portant to  consider,  but  it  is  evident  that  differences  of 
temperature  are  not  so  local  as  differences  in  the  water 
supply,  and  therefore  this  factor  is  not  so  important  in  the 
organization  of  the  local  associations  of  plants,  called  socie- 
ties, as  is  the  water  factor.  In  the  distribution  of  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  however,  the  heat  factor  is 
probably  more  important  than  the  water  factor.  The  range 
of  temperature  wnich  the  plant  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  can 
endure  during  active  work  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way 
as  from  0°  to  50°  C.  ;  that  is,  from  the  freezing  point  of 
water  to  122°  Fahr.  There  are  certain  plants  which  can 
work  at  higher  temperatures,  notably  certain  algaB  growing 
in  hot  springs,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  range  of  temperature  given 
is  for  plants  actively  at  work,  and  does  not  include  the  tem- 
perature which  many  plants  are  able  to  endure  in  a  specially 
protected  but  very  inactive  condition.  For  example,  many 
plants  of  the  temperate  regions  endure  a  winter  tempera- 
ture which  is  frequently  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  but  it  is  a  question  of  endurance  and  not  of  work. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  plants  can  work  equally 
well  throughout  the  whole  range  of  temperature  given,  for 
they  differ  widely  in  this  regard.  Tropical  plants,  for  in- 
stance, accustomed  to  a  certain  limited  range  of  high  tem- 
perature, cannot  work  continuously  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tures. For  each  kind  of  plant  there  is  what  may  be  called 
a  zero  point,  below  which  it  is  net  in  the  habit  of  working. 

While  it  is  important  to  note  the  general  temperature 
of  an  area  throughout  the  year,  it  is  also  necessary  to  note 
its  distribution.  Two  regions  may  have  presumably  the 
same  amount  of  heat  through  the  year,  but  if  in  the  one  case 
it  is  uniformly  distributed,  and  in  the  other  great  extremes 
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of  temperature  occur,  the  same  plants  will  not  be  found  in 
both.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  important  to  note  the  tempera- 
ture during  certain  critical  periods  in  the  life  of  plants, 
such  as  the  flowering  period  of  seed-plants. 

Although  the  temperature  problem  may  be  compara- 
tively uniform  over  any  given  area,  the  effect  of  it  may  be 
noted  in  the  succession  of  plants  through  the  growing  sea- 
son. In  our  temperate  regions  the  spring  plants  and  summer 
plants  and  autumn  plants  differ  decidedly  from  one  another. 
It  is  evident  that  the  spring  plants  can  endure  greater 
cold  than  the  summer  plants,  and  the  succession  of  flowers 
will  indicate  somewhat  these  relations  of  temperature. 

It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  not  only  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  to  be  noted,  but  also  that  of  the  soil. 
These  two  temperatures  may  differ  by  several  degrees,  and 
the  soil  temperature  especially  affects  root  activity,  and 
hence  is  a  very  important  factor  to  discover. 

At  this  point  it  is  possible  to  call  attention  to  the  effect 
of  the  combination  of  ecological  factors.  For  instance,  in 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  plants  in  any  society,  the 
water  factor  and  the  heat  factor  cannot  be  considered  each 
by  itself,  but  must  be  taken  in  combination.  For  example, 
if  in  a  given  area  there  is  a  combination  of  maximum  heat 
and  minimum  water,  the  result  will  be  a  desert,  and  only 
certain  specially  adapted  plants  can  exist.  It  is  evident 
that  the  great  heat  increases  the  transpiration,  and  tran- 
spiration when  the  supply  of  water  is  very  meager  is  pe- 
culiarly dangerous.  Plants  which  exist  in  such  conditions, 
therefore,  must  be  specially  adapted  for  controlling  tran- 
spiration. On  the  other  hand,  if  in  any  area  the  combina- 
tion is  maximum  heat  and  maximum  water,  the  result  will 
be  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  earth,  such  as  grows 
in  the  rainy  tropics.  It  is  evident  that  the  possible  com- 
binations of  the  water  and  heat  factors  may  be  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  it  is  the  combination  which  chiefly  affects 
plant  societies. 
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123.  Soil — The  soil  factor  is  not  merely  important  to 
consider  in  connection  with  those  plants  directly  related 
to  the  soil,  but  is  a  factor  for  all  plants,  as  it  determines 
the  substances  which  the  water  contains.     There  are  two 
things  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  soil,  namely, 
its  chemical  composition  and  its  physical  properties.     Per- 
haps the  physical  properties  are  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  soil-related  plants  than  the  chemical  com- 
position, although  both  the  chemical  and  physical  nature 
of  the  soil  are  so  bound  up  together  that  they  need  not  be 
considered  separately  here.     The  physical  properties  of  the 
soil,  which  are  important  to  plants,  are  chiefly  those  which 
relate  to  the  water  supply.     It  is  always  important  to  de- 
termine how  receptive  a  soil  is.     Does  it  take  in  water 
easily  or  not  ?     It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  how  re- 
tentive it  is ;  it  may  receive  water  readily,  but  it  may  not 
retain  it. 

For  convenience  in  ordinary  field  work  with  plants, 
soils  may  be  divided  roughly  into  six  classes  :  (1)  rock, 
which  means  solid  uncrumbled  rock,  upon  which  certain 
plants  are  able  to  grow  ;  {2Y  sand,  which  has  small  water 
capacity,  that  is,  it  may  receive  water  readily  enough,  but 
does  not  retain  it ;  (3)  lime  soil  j  (4)  clay,  which  has  great 
water  capacity  ;  (5)  humus,  which  is  rich  in  the  products 
of  plant  and  animal  decay  ;  (6)  salt  soil,  in  which  the  water 
contains  various  salts,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  alka- 
line. These  divisions  in  a  rough  way  indicate  both  the 
structure  of  the  soil  and  its  chemical  composition.  Not 
only  should  the  kinds  of  soil  on  an  area  be  determined, 
but  their  depth  is  an  important  consideration.  It  is 
very  common  to  find  one  of  these  soils  overlying  another 
one,  and  this  relation  between  the  two  will  have  a  very 
important  effect.  For  instance,  if  a  sand  soil  is  found 
lying  over  a  clay  soil,  the  result  will  be  that  the  sand  soil 
will  retain  far  more  water  than  it  would  alone.  If  a  humus 
soil  in  one  area  overlies  a  sand  soil,  and  in  another  area 
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overlies  a  clay  soil,  the  humus  will  differ  very  much  in  the 
two  cases  in  reference  to  water. 

The  soil  cover  should  also  he  considered.  The  common 
soil  covers  are  snow,  fallen  leaves,  and  living  plants.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  all  these  covers  tend  to  diminish  the 
loss  of  heat  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  access  of  heat  to 
the  soil.  In  other  words,  a  good  soil  cover  will  very  much 
diminish  the  extremes  of  temperature.  All  this  tends  to 
increase  the  retention  of  water. 

124.  Light — It  is  known  that  light  is  essential  for  the 
peculiar  work  of  green  plants.  However,  all  green  plants 
cannot  have  an  equal  amount  of  light,  and  some  have 
learned  to  live  with  a  less  amount  than  others.  While 
no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  green  plants  which 
use  intense  light,  and  those  which  use  less  intense  light, 
we  still  recognize  in  a  general  way  what  are  called  light 
plants  and  shade  plants.  We  know  that  certain  plants 
are  chiefly  found  in  situations  where  they  can  be  exposed 
freely  to  light,  and  that  other  plants,  as  a  rule,  are  found 
in  shady  situations. 

Starting  with  this  idea,  we  find  that  plants  grow  in 
strata.  In  a  forest  society,  for  example,  the  tall  trees  rep- 
resent the  highest  stratum  ;  below  this  there  may  be  a 
stratum  of  shrubs,  then  tall  herbs,  then  low  herbs,  then 
forms  like  mosses  and  lichens  growing  close  to  the  ground. 
In  any  plant  society  it  is  important  to  note  the  number  of 
these  strata.  It  may  be  that  the  highest  stratum  shades 
so  densely  that  many  of  the  other  strata  are  not  represented 
at  all.  An  illustration  of  this  can  be  obtained  from  a 
dense  beech  forest. 

125.  Wind. — It  is  generally  known  that  wind  has  a  dry- 
ing effect,  and,  therefore,  it  increases  the  transpiration  of 
plants  and  tends  to  impoverish  them  in  water.  This  factor 
is  especially  conspicuous  in  regions  where  there  are  pre- 
vailing winds,  such  as  near  the  sea-coast,  around  the  great 

lakes,  and  on  the  prairies  and  plains.     In  all  such  regions 
12 
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the  plants  have  been  compelled  to  adapt  themselves  to  this 
loss  of  water ;  and  in  some  regions  the  prevailing  winds  are 
so  constant  and  violent  that  the  force  of  the  wind  itself  has 
influenced  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  giving  what  is 
called  a  characteristic  physiognomy  to  the  area. 

These  five  factors  have  been  selected  from  a  much  larger 
number  that  might  be  enumerated,  but  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  important  ones.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  factors  may  be  combined  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  so  that  an  almost  endless  series  of  combinations 
seems  to  be  possible.  This  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
possible  number  of  plant  societies,  for  they  may  be  as 
numerous  as  are  the  combinations  of  these  factors. 

126.  The  great  groups  of  societies. — It  is  possible  to  re- 
duce the  very  numerous  societies  to  three  or  four  great 
groups.  For  convenience,  the  water  factor  is  chiefly  used 
for  this  classification.  It  results  in  a  convenient  classifica- 
tion, but  one  that  is  probably  more  or  less  artificial.  The 
selection  of  any  one  factor  from  among  the  many  for  the 
purpose  of  classification  never  results  in  a  very  natural 
classification  when  the  combination  of  factors  determines 
the  group.  However,  for  general  purposes,  the  usual 
classification  on  tlie  basis  of  water  supply  will  be  used. 
On  this  basis  there  are  three  great  groups  of  societies, 
as  follows  : 

(1)  Hydrophytes, — The  name  means  ^^  water  plants,"  and 
suggests  that  such  societies  are  at  that  extreme  of  the  water 
supply  where  it  is  very  abundant.  Such  plants  may  grow 
in  the  water,  or  in  very  wet  soil,  but  in  any  event  they  are 
exposed  to  a  large  amount  of  water. 

(2)  Xerophytes. — The  name  means  "drouth  plants," 
and  suggests  the  other  extreme  of  the  water  supply.  True 
xerophytes  are  exposed  to  dry  soil  and  dry  atmosphere. 

(3)  Mesophyfes. — Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  water 
supply  there  is  a  great  middle  region  of  medium  water 
supply,  and  plants  which  occupy  it  are  known  as  meso- 
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phytes,  the  plants  of  medium  conditions.  It  is  evident  that 
mesophytes  gradually  pass  into  hydrophytes  on  the  one 
side^  and  into  xerophytes  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  mesophyte  societies  have  the  greatest  range  of 
water  supply,  extending  from  a  large  amount  of  water  to 
a  very  small  amount. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  three  groups  of  socie- 
ties, which  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  amount 
of  the  water  supply,  are  artificial  groups  rather  than  natural 
ones,  for  they  bring  together  unrelated  societies,  and  often 
separate  those  that  are  closely  related.  For  example,  a 
swampy  meadow  is  put  among  hydrophyte  societies  by  this 
classification  ;  and  it  may  shade  into  an  ordinary  meadow, 
which  belongs  among  the  mesophytes.  Probably  the  largest 
fact  which  may  be  used  in  grouping  plant  societies  is  that 
certain  societies  are  so  situated  that  they  seek  for  the  most 
part  to  reduce  transpiration,  and  that  others  are  so  situated 
that  they  seek  for  the  most  part  to  increase  transpiration. 

However,  the  factors  which  determine  societies  are  so 
numerous  that  they  cannot  be  presented  in  an  elementary 
book,  and  the  simpler  artificial  grouping  given  above  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  societies  to  observation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HYDROPHYTE   SOCIETIES. 

127.  General  character. —  Hydrophytes  are  related  to 
abundant  water,  either  throughout  their  whole  structure 
or  in  part  of  their  structure.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
hydrophytes  are  among  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  plants, 
and  hydrophyte  societies  in  one  part  of  the  world  look 
very  much  like  hydrophyte  societies  in  any  other  region. 
It  is  probable  that  the  abundant  water  makes  the  condi- 
tions more  uniform. 

It  is  evident  that  for  those  plants,  or  plant  parts,  which 
are  submerged,  the  water  affects  the  heat  factor  by  dimin- 
ishing the  extremes.  It  also  affects  the  light  factor,  in  so 
far  as  the  light  must  pass  through  the  water  to  reach  the 
chlorophyll-containing  parts,  as  light  is  diminished  in 
intensity  by  passing  through  the  water.  Before  consider- 
ing a  few  hydrophyte  societies,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the 
prominent  hydrophyte  adaptations. 

128.  Adaptatioiis. — In  order  that  the  illustration  may  be 
as  simple  as  possible,  a  complex  plant  completely  exposed 
to  water  is  selected,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  a 
swamp  plant,  with  its  roots  in  water  and  its  stem  and  leaves 
exposed  to  air,  are  complicated.  A  number  of  adaptations 
may  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  submerged  or  floating 
plant. 

(1)  Thin-walled  epidermis, — In  the  case  of  the  soil-re- 
lated plants,  the  water  supply  comes  mainly  from  the  soil, 
and  the  root  system  is  constructed  to  absorb  it.     In  the 
'  case  of  the  water  plant  under  consideration,  however,  the 
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irhole  plant  body  ia  exposed  to  the  water  supply,  and  there- 
fore absorption  may  take  place  through  the  whole  surface 
rather  than  at  any  particular  region  sucli  as  the  root.     In 
order  that  this  may  he  done,  however,  it  ia  necessary  for 
the  epidermis  to  have  thin  walla,  which  is  usually  not  the 
case  in  epidermis  exposed 
to  the  air,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  protection   is 
needed    in    the    way    of 
thickening. 

(8)  Roots  much  reduced 
or  wanting. — It  must  be 
evident  that  if  water  is 
being  absorbed  by  the 
whole  free  surface  of  the 
plant,  there  is  not  so 
much  need  for  a  special 
root  region  for  absorp- 
tion. Therefore,  in  auch 
water  plants  the  root  sys- 
tem may  be  much  re- 
duced, or  may  even  disap- 
pear entirely.  It  is  often 
retained,  however,  to  act 
as  a  holdfast,  rather  than 
as  an  absorbent  organ,  for     ^    „.    „_ 

"       '  Flo.  15!.    Fragment  o(  a  common  BcawcwJ 

moat  water  plants  anchor        {Fueut\  siicmitig  che  iwiy  wnu  forking 

themaelves    to    some    sup-  btaiichlng  and  UlaUdtr-llkt  air  cavllice.— 

After  LUKBssBN. 

port. 

(3)  Reduction  of  water-conducting  tissues. — In  the  ordi- 
nary aoil-related  plants,  not  only  is  an  absorbhig  root  sys- 
tem necessary,  but  also  a  conducting  system,  to  carry  the 
water  absorbed  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  this  conducting  system  takes 
the  form  of  woody  strands.  It  is  evident  that  if  water 
is  being  absorbed  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant,  the 
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work  of  conduction  is  not  so  extensive  or  definite,  and 
therefore  in  such  water  plants  the  woody  bundles  are  not 
so  prominently  developed  as  in  land  plants. 

(4)  Reduction  of  mechanical  tissues. — In   the   case    oi 
ordinary  land  plants,  certain  firm  tissues  are  developed  so 


.^ 


that  the  plant  may  maintain  its  form.  These  supporting 
tissues  reach  their  culmination  in  such  forms  as  trees, 
where  massive  bodies  are  able  to  stand  upright.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  water  there  is  no  such  need  for  rigid  sup- 
porting tissues,  as  the  buoyant  power  of  water  helps  to 
support  the  plant.     This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  taking 
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ont  of  water  submerged  plants  which  seem  to  be  upright, 
■with  all  their  parts  properly  spread  out.  When  removed  they 
collapse,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  in  any  way. 
(5)  Development  of  air  cavities. — The  presence  of  air  in 
the  bodies  of  water  plants  is'necessary  for  two  reasons:  (1), 


tBe\j  dLvLded  water  Iravee,  and  che  < 
tttixlin  "iiuect  Daps,"    Ulriculari 


to  aerate  the  plant ;  (2),  to  increase  its  bnoyaucy.  In  most 
complex  water  plants  tliore  must  be  some  arrangement  for 
the  distribution  of  air  containing  oxygen.  Tliis  usually 
takes  the  form  of  air  chambers  and  passageways  in  the 
body  of  the  plant  (see  Figs.  87,  88,  89,  15G).  Of  course 
Buch  air  chambers  increase  the  buoyancy  of  the  body. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  special  buoyancy  is  provided  for 
by  the  development  of  regular  Boats,  which  are  bladder- 
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like  bodies  (see  Figs.  153, 154).  These  floats  are  very  com- 
mon among  certain  of  the  seaweeds,  and  are  found  among 
higher  plants,  as  the  utricularias  or  bladderworts,  which 
have  received  their  name  from  the  numerous  bladders  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  their  bodies  (see  Fig.  155). 

129.  The  two  groups  of  80oietie& — The  hydrophyte  so- 
cieties may  be  put  into  two  great  divisions.  True  hydro- 
phytes are  those  in  which  the  contents  and  temperature  of 
the  water  are  favorable  to  plant  activity ;  while  xerophytic 
hydrophytes  are  those  in  which  the  contents  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  are  unfavorable  to  plant  activity,  and  the 
structures  of  the  plants  are  adapted  to  reduce  transpiration, 
resembling  in  this  feature  the  structures  displayed  by  the 
true  xerophytes  (see  §155). 

I.  True  hydrophytes. 
A.  Free-swimming  societies. 

130.  Definition. — In  these  societies  there  is  the  largest 
exposure  to  water,  and  no  relation  at  all  to  the  nutrient  or 
mechanical  support  of  the  soil,  the  plants  being  completely 
supported  by  the  water.  They  may  be  either  submerged 
or  floating,  and  they  are  free  to  move  either  by  locomo- 
tion or  by  water  currents.  Two  prominent  societies  are 
selected  as  types. 

131.  The  plankton. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
minute  organisms,  both  plants  and  animals,  which  are 
found  in  the  water.  The  plankton  is  composed  of  indi- 
viduals invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  taken  together  they 
represent  an  enormous  organic  mass.  The  plankton  socie- 
ties are  especially  well  represented  in  the  colder  oceanic 
waters,  but  they  are  not  absent  from  any  waters.  Among 
the  most  prominent  plants  in  these  societies  are  the  dia- 
toms. Diatoms  are  minute  plants  of  various  forms,  and  all 
have  a  wall  very  full  of  silica.     This  makes  their  bodies 
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extremely  enduriag,  and  therefore  diatoms  are  often  found 
in  great  deposits  in  the  rocks,  in  some  cases  forming  the 
whole  mass  of  rock.  Associated  with  the  diatoms  are 
numerous  other  plant  and  animal  forms. 

133.  Pond  locietiei.— The  word  pond  is  used  to  indicate 
stagnant  or  slow-moving  waters.  In  such  waters  free- 
swimming  plants  of  all  groups  are  associated.  Of  course 
the  algfe  are  well  representedj  but  even  the  higliest  plants 
are     repre- 


l  by  the 
duckweeds, 
which  are  very 
commo  nl  y 
seen  in  the 
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great  masses 

(see  Fig,  156).  It  should  be  observed  that  the  floating  and 
submerged  positions  result  in  a  difference  in  light -relations. 
The  floating  forms  may  be  regarded  as  light  forma,  being 
exposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  The  submerged 
forms  are  shade  plants,  and  the  shading  becomes  greater 
as  the  depth  of  the  water  is  greater.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  submerged  plants  can  live  at  any  depth,  for 
80OQ  a  limit  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  light  is  not 
intense  enough  to  enable  plants  to  work. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  this  complete  water  habit  has 
affected  plants  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  the  duck- 
weeds are  related  to  land  plants  with  root,  stem,  and  leaves, 
but  they  have  lost  the  distinction  between  stem  and  loaf, 
and  the  body  is  merely  a  flat  leaf-like  disk  floating  upon 
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the  water,  with  a  few  roots  dangling  from  the  under  side, 
or  with  no  roots  at  all  (see  Fig.  156).     This  same  duck- 
weed also  shows  some  interesting  modifications  in  its  hab- 
its of  reproduction.     Although  related  to  plants  which  pro- 
duce flowers  and  make  seed,  the  duckweeds  have  almost 
lost  the  power  of  producing  flowers,  and   when '  they    do 
produce   them,  seeds  are  very  seldom  formed.      In   other 
words,  the   ordinary   method   of    reproduction    employed 
by  flowering  plants   has  been   more   or  less   abandoned. 
Replacing  this  method  of  reproduction  is  a  great  power 
of  vegetative  propagation.      From    the  disk-like  body    of 
the  plant    other  disk-like  bodies  bud  out,  and  this   bud- 
ding  continues    until   a  large   group    of   disks,    more   or 
less   connected  with  each  other,  may  be  formed.     These 
plants   also  form  what  are   known  as  winter  buds — well 
protected  bud-like  bodies  which  sink  to  the   bottom   of 
the  pond  when   the   floating  plants  are   destroyed,    and 
remain  protected  by  the  mucky  bottom  until  the  waters 
become  warm  again  in  the  next  growing  season. 

In  examining  the  pond  societies,  therefore,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  floating  forms  and  the  submerged 
forms,  and  also  to  the  varying  depths  of  the  latter.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  the  leaves  of  floating  forms  are  com- 
paratively broad,  while  those  of  submerged  forms  are 
narrow. 

B.   Anchored  societies. 

133.  Definition. — These  are  societies  fixed  to  the  soil  but 
with  submerged  or  floating  leaves.  In  this  case  there  is 
still  great  exposure  to  water,  but  there  is  also  a  definite  soil 
relation.  Two  prominent  societies  are  selected  from  this 
group  for  illustration. 

134.  Bock  societies. — The  term  rock  is  used  in  this  con- 
nection in  a  very  general  way,  meaning  simply  some  firm 
support  beneath  the  water  •  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  stick 
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aa  a  stone.  Probably  the  most  prominent  group  of  plants 
affecting  these  conditions  are  algae,  both  fresh  water  and 
marine.     In  the  fresh  waters  very  many  of  the  algse  will  be 


found  anchored  to  some  support.  The  largest  display  of 
such  forms,  however,  is  found  among  the  murine  alg£e, 
which  abound  along  all  seacoasts  (see  Fig.   157).     It  will 
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lie  noticed  that  the  habit  of  anchorage  demands  the 
derelopment  of  special  organs  of  attachment,  which  usu- 
ally take  the  form  of  root-like  structures,  often  associated 
with  sucker-like  disks.  Associated  with  the  anchoring 
structures  is  often  a  development  of  floats,  which  is  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  seaweeds,  enabling  the  working 
body  to  float  freely  in  the  water  (see  Figs.  153,  154).  It  is 
evident  that  while  free-swimming  forms  may  be  suitable 
for  stagnant  waters,  anchored  forms  are  better  adapted  for 
moving  waters.  Therefore,  where  there  are  currents  of 
water,  or  wave  action,  the  anchored  forms  predominate. 
The  ability  to  live  in  moving  waters,  and  often  in  those 
that  become  violently  agitated,  has  its  advantage  to  the 
plant  in  the  more  rapidly  renewed  food  material.  In  such 
a  situation  free-swimming  forms  would  soon  be  stranded 
or  disposed  of  in  quieter  waters. 

In  the  case  of  the  marine  seaweeds  there  is  an  interest- 
ing relation  between  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  color 
of  the  plants.  While  the  fresh  water  algaB  are  prevailingly 
green,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  prevailing  colors  of 
the  algae  of  the  seashore  are  brown  and  red.  The  brown 
often  passes  into  some  shade  of  yellow,  and  the  red  may 
merge  into  purple  or  violet,  but  in  general  the  two  types  of 
color  may  be  called  brown  and  red.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the'brown  forms  are  found  at  less  depth  than  the  red 
forms,  so  that  in  a  general  way  there  are  two  zones  of  dis- 
tribution in  relation  to  depth,  the  red  zone  being  the  lower 
one  and  the  yellow  zone  the  upper.  Just  what  this  means 
in  the  economy  of  the  plants  is  not  clear,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  yellow  and  the  red  colors  assist  the 
chlorophyll  in  its  work,  which  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with  by  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  light  passing 
through  sea  water. 

135.  LooBB  Boil  sooieties. — This  phrase  is  used  merely  to 
contrast  with  rock  societies,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
anchorage  is  not  merely  for  mechanical  support,  but  that 
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ttere  is  a  definite  relation  to  soil  in  which  roots  or  root-like 
structures  are  embedded.  Societies  of  this  type  contain 
the  greatest  variety  of  plants  of  all  ranks.  In  these  soci- 
eties are  found  algae,  mosses,  fern  plants,  pondweeds, 
Tvater  lilies,  etc.  (see  Figs.  158,  159,  160,  IGl).  Pondweeds 
and  water  lilies  may  be  taken  as  convenient  types  of  high 
grade  plants  which  grow  in  such  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  they  are  in- 
clined to  social  growths,  great  numbers  of  individuals 
growing  together  and  forming  what  are  known  as  lily 
ponds  or  pond  weed  beds,  although  in  the  small  lakes  of 
the  interior  where  pondweeds  abound  in  masses,  they  are 
more  commonly  known  as  "  pickerel  beds.''  If  the  petiole 
of  a  lily  pad  be  traced  down  under  the  water,  it  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  an  intricate  mass  of  thick,  knotted 
stems.  So  extensively  do  these  stems  (rootstocks)  in  the 
mucky  bottom  branch  that  they  are  able  to  give  rise  to 
close  set  masses  of  leaves. 

Water  lilies  and  pondweeds  may  also  be  compared  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  floating  habit  in  contrast  with  the 
submerged  habit.  The  leaves  of  water  lilies  float  on  the 
surface,  and  therefore  are  broad  ;  and  being  exposed  to  light 
are  a  vivid  green,  indicating  the  abundant  development  of 
chlorophyll.  Many  of  the  pondweeds,  however,  are  com- 
pletely submerged.  As  one  floats  over  one  of  these  ''  pick- 
erel beds,"  the  leafy  plants  may  be  seen  at  considerable 
depths,  and  have  a  pallid,  translucent  look.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  these  cases  the  leaf  forms  are  narrow  rather 
than  broad,  often  being  ribbon-like,  or  in  some  submerged 
plants  even  cut  up  into  thread-like  forms.  It  is  evident 
that  such  narrow  leaf  forms  can  respond  more  easily  to 
water  movements  than  broad  forms.  The  pallid  look  of 
these  submerged  leaves  indicates  that  there  lias  not  been 
an  abundant  development  of  chlorophyll.  Some  pondweeds, 
however,  have  both  types  of  leaves,  some  being  submerged 
and  others  floating.    In  these  cases  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
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the  corresponding  change  of  form ;  on  the  same  individual 
the  submerged  leaves  are  very  narrow,  or  divided  into 
very  narrow  lobes,  while  the  floating  ones  are  broad 
(see  Fig.  162).  The  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  water, 
therefore,  has  determined  the  leaf  form.  The  advantage 
of  the  floating  habit  of  leaves  is  not  merely  a  better  rela- 
tion to  light,  but  the  carbon  dioxide  used  in  photosynthesis 
and  the  oxygen  used  in  respiration  may  be  obtained  freely 
from  the  air,  rather  than  from  the  water.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  these  water  plants  usually  send  their  flowers 
to  the  surface,  indicating  that  such  a  position  is  more  fav- 
orable for  the  work  of  the  flower  than  a  submerged  position. 
Any  society  of  this  type  will  furnish  abundant  material  for 
observation,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  type  of 
society  for  study  that  has  been  mentioned  so  far. 

C.   Swamp  societies. 

136.  Definition. — In  swamp  societies  the  plants  are  rooted 
in  water,  or  in  soils  rich  in  water,  but  the  stems  bearing 
the  leaves  rise  above  the  surface.  Among  the  hydrophytes, 
swamp  plants  are  least  exposed  to  water,  and  as  the  stem 
and  its  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  no  such  reduc- 
tion of  the  root  system  and  of  conducting  and  mechanical 
tissues  as  in  the  other  hydrophytes.  Also  the  epidermis  is 
not  thin,  and  there  is  no  development  of  floats  to  increase 
the  buoyancy.  However,  the  root  must  be  aerated,  and 
hence  air  chambers  and  passageways  are  abundant.  This 
aeration  of  the  root  system  reaches  a  very  high  develop- 
ment in  such  swamp  trees  as  the  cypress.  In  cypress  swamps 
the  so-called  "  knees  "  are  abundant,  and  they  are  found  to 
be  special  growths  from  the  root  system,  which  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  both  for  bracing  and  to  admit  air 
to  the  roots  (see  Fig.  91).  It  has  been  shown  that  if  such 
swamps  are  flooded  above  the  level  of  the  knees,  many  of 
the  trees  are  killed.  In  ordinary  cases  the  air  is  admitted 
18 
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through  openings  in  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  so  enters  the  air  passageways  and  reaches  the  roots. 
Another  habit  of  swamp  plants  la  called  turf- building, 
which  means  that  new  individuals  arise  from  older  ones, 
and  so  a  dense  mat  of  roots  and  rootstocks  is  formed.  Very 
prominent  among  these   turf-building  swamp  plants  are 
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the  sedges.    Some  of  the  prominent  awamp  sooietios  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

137.  Eeed  iwamps. — The  reed-awamp  plants  are  tall  wand- 
like  forms,  which  grow  in  rather  deep,  still  water  (see  Fig. 
163).  Prominent  as  types  are  the  cat-tail  flag,  bulrusliea, 
and  reed  grasses.  Such  an  assemblage  of  forms  usually 
characterizes  the  shallow  margins  of  small  lakes  and  ponds. 
In  such  places  the  different  plants  are  apt  to  be  arranged 
according  to  depth,  the  bulrushes  standing  in  the  deepest 
water,  and  behind  them  the  reed  grasses,  and   then  the 
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cat-tuls.    This  regular  airangemetit  in  zones  Ib  so  often 
interfered  with,  however,  that  it  is  not  always  evident. 

The  reed-swamp  societies  have  been  called  "  the  pioneers 
of  land  vegetation,"  for  the  detritus  collects  about  them. 
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the  water  becomes  more  and  more  shallow,  until  finally 
the  reed  plants  are  compelled  to  migrate  into  deeper  water 
(sGO  §108).  In  this  way  small  lakes  and  ponds  may  be 
completely  reclaimed,  and  become  converted  first  into 
ordinary  swamps,  and  finally  into  wet  meadows.    Instances 
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of  nearly  reclaimed  ponds  may  be  noticed,  where  bulrushoB, 
cat-tail  flags,  and  reed  grasses  still  occupy  certain  wet 
spots,  but  are  shut  off  from  further  migration.  The  social 
growth  of  these  plants,  brought  about  by  extensive  root- 
stock  development,  is  especially  favorable  for  detaining 
detritus  and  building  a  land  surface. 

Reed-swamp  plants  also  have  in  general  a  tall  and  un- 
branched  habit  of  body.  They  may  be  bare  and  leafless, 
with  a  terminal  cluster  of  flowers,  as  in  the  bulrushes ;  or 
the  wand-like  stems  may  bear  long,  linear  leaves,  as  in  the 
cat-tails ;  or  the  stem  may  be  a  tall  stalk  with  two  rows 
of  narrow  leaves,  as  in  the  reed  grasses.  No  more  charac- 
teristic group  of  forms  is  found  in  any  society.  Of  course, 
associated  with  these  forms  are  also  free  and  fixed  hydro- 
phytes, which  characterize  the  other  societies. 

138.  Swamp-moors. — The  word  moor  is  used  to  designate 
the  meadow-like  expanses  of  swampy  ground.  Here  belong 
the  ordinary  swamps,  marshes,  bogs,  etc.  There  is  less 
water  than  in  the  case  of  the  reed  swamps,  and  often  very 
little  standing  water.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
swamp-moor  is  that  the  water  is  rich  in  the  soil  materials 
used  in  food  manufacture,  notably  the  nitrates  from  which 
nitrogen  is  obtained  for  proteid  manufacture.  In  such 
conditions,  therefore,  the  vegetation  is  dense,  and  the  soil 
is  black  with  the  humus  derived  from  the  decaying  plant 
bodies. 

Typical  swamp-moors  border  the  reed  swamps  on  the 
land  side,  and  slowly  encroach  upon  them  as  the  reed 
plants  build  up  land.  Probably  the  most  characteristic 
plant  forms  of  the  swamp-moor  are  the  sedges,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them  are  certain  coarse  grasses.  These  give 
the  meadow-like  aspect  to  the  swamp,  although  these  grass- 
like forms  are  very  coarse.  Along  with  the  dominant 
sedges  and  grasses  are  numerous  otlier  plants  adapted  to 
such  conditions,  such  as  some  of  the  buttercups.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  give  a  list  of  swamp-moor  plants,  as  the 
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forms  associated  with  sedges  and  grasses  may  vary  widely 
in  different  societies  (Fig.  164). 

In  almost  all  swamp-moors  there  is  a  lower  stratum  of 
vegetation  than  that  formed  by  the  sedges.  This  lower 
stratum  is  made  of  certain  swamp  mosses,  which  grow  in 
very  dense  masses.  Towards  the  north,  where  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  are  not  so  favorable  for  the  sedge  stratum, 
it  may  be  lacking  almost  entirely,  and  only  the  lower  moss 
stratum  left.  In  these  cases  the  swamp-moor  becomes 
little  more  than  a  great  bed  of  moss,  and  it  is  in  such  con- 
ditions that  peat  may  be  formed. 

139.  Swamp-thicketa. — Swamp-thickets  are  very  closely 
associated  with  swamp-moors,  and  are  doubtless  derived 
from  them.  If  a  swamp-moor,  with  its  sedge  stratum  and 
moss  stratum,  be  invaded  by  shrubs  or  low  trees,  it  becomes 
a  swamp-thicket.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  shrubs  and 
trees  are  of  very  uniform  type,  being  mainly  willows,  alders, 
birches,  etc.  Such  willow  and  alder  thickets  are  very  com- 
mon in  high  latitudes. 

II.  Xerophytic  hydrophytes. 
A.  Fresh-ioater  societies, 

140.  Sphag^um-moora — The  sphagnum-moor  is  a  very 
peculiar  type  of  swamp  society.  It  is  so  named  because  the 
common  bog  or  peat  moss,  known  as  sphagnum,  gives  a 
peculiar  stamp  to  the  whole  area.  Sphagnums  are  large, 
pale  mosses,  whose  lower  parts  may  die,  and  whose  upper 
parts  continue  to  live  and  put  out  new  branches,  so  that  a 
dense  turf  is  formed.  In  walking  over  such  a  bog  the  moss 
turf  seems  springy,  and  sometimes  trembles  so  as  to  sug- 
gest the  name  "  quaking  bog."  These  are  the  great  peat- 
forming  bogs.  It  is  interesting  to  know  what  conditions 
keep  the  swamp-moor  plants  out  of  the  sphagnum-moor. 
The  plants  of  the  sphagnum-moor  seem  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  swamp-moor,  although  the  amount 
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of  water  is  approximately,  the  same.  Not  only  are  the 
plants  different  in  the  sphagnum-moor,  but  they  are  not  so 
numerous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  moss,  do  not 
grow  so  densely.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  creeping  plants 
are  abundant,  and  also  many  forms  which  are  known  to 
obtain  their  food  material  already  manufactured,  and  there- 
fore are  saprophytes.  Certain  kinds  of  sedges  and  grasses 
are  found,  but  generally  not  those  of  the  swamp-moor, 
while  heaths  and  orchids  are  especially  abundant.  It  is  in 
these  sphagnum-moors,  also,  that  the  curious  forms  of  car- 
nivorous plants  are  developed,  among  which  the  pitcher 
plants,  droseras,  and  dionaeas  have  been  described.  In 
considering  this  strange  collection  of  forms,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  food  supply,  for 
the  heaths  and  orchids  are  notorious  for  their  partial  sap- 
rophytic habits,  and  the  carnivorous  plants  are  so  named 
because  they  capture  insects  to  supplement  their  food  sup- 
ply. The  fact,  also,  that  the  peculiar  sphagnum  mosses, 
rather  than  the  mosses  of  the  swamp-moor,  are  the  prevalent 
ones,  indicates  the  same  thing. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  water  of  the  sphagnum- 
moor  is  very  poor  in  the  food  materials  which  are  abundant 
in  the  water  of  the  swamp-moor.  There  is  a  special  lack 
of  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
teids,  and  hence  this  process  is  seriously  interfered  with. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  proteids  already  formed 
in  animals,  or  in  other  plants.  This  will  account  for  the 
necessity  of  the  saprophytic  habit,  and  of  the  carnivorous 
habit,  and  for  the  sphagnum  mosses  which  can  endure  such 
conditions.  Of  course,  it  also  accounts  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  swamp-moor. 

Another  peculiarity  in  connection  with  the  sphagnum- 
moor,  aside  from  its  poverty  in  food  material,  is  the  lack 
of  those  low  plant  forms  (bacteria)  which  induce  decay. 
Bacteria  are  very  minute  plants,  some  of  which  are  active 
agents  in  processes  of  decay,  and  when  these  are  absent 
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decay  is  checked.  As  a  consequence,  the  sphagnum-inoor 
waters  are  strongly  antiseptic  ;  that  is,  they  prevent  decay 
by  excluding  certain  bacteria.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  which  have  become  submerged 
in  sphagnum-bogs  may  not  decay,  but  have  been  found 
preserved  after  a  very  long  period.  This  will  also  indicate 
why  such  bogs  are  especially  favorable  for  peat  formation. 

These  two  types  of  moors,  therefore,  may  be  contrasted 
as  follows  :  The  swamp-moor  is  rich  in  plant  food,  and  ig 
characterized  chiefly  by  grassy  plants  ;  the  sphagnum-moor 
is  poor  in  food  material,  and  is  characterized  chiefly  by 
sphagnum  moss.     It  will  be  noted  that  peat  may  be  formed 
in  connection  with  botli  of  these  moors,  but  in  the  swamp- 
moor  the  plant  forms  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  peat^ 
as  they  have  been  more  or  less  disorganized  through  decay, 
while  in  the  peat  of  the  sphagnum-moor  the  plant  forms 
are  well  preserved.     The  peat  of  the  swamp-moor,  also, 
yields  a  great  amount  of  ash,  for  the  swamp-moor  is  rich 
in  soil   materials,  while  the  peat  of  the  sphagnum-moor 
yields  very  little  ash. 

141.  Swamp  forests. — It  was  noted  that  the  special  types 
of  shrub  or  tree  growth  associated  with  the  swamp-moor 
conditions  are  willows,  alders,  birches,  etc.     In  the  same 
way   there   is   a  peculiar  tree   type    associated  with   the 
sphagnum-moor.     It  is  very  common  to  have  a  sphagnum 
area   occupied  by  trees,  and  the  area  becomes  a  swamp 
forest,   rather  than  a  sphagnum-moor.     The    chief  tree 
type  which  occupies  such  conditions  is  the  conifer  type, 
popularly  known  as  the  evergreens.     The  swamp  forests, 
therefore,  with  a  sphagnum-moor  foundation,  are  made  up 
of  larches,  certain  hemlocks  and  pines,  junipers,  etc.,  and 
towards  the  south  the   cypress   comes   in   (see  Fig.  165). 
The  larch  is  a  very  common  swamp  tree  of  the  northern 
regions,  where  such  an  area  is  commonly  called  a  ^*  tama- 
rack swamp  "  (see  Fig.  158).     The  larch  forests  are  apt  to 
be  in  the  form  of  small  patches,  while  the  larger  swamp 
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forestB  are  made  of  dense  growths  of  hemlocks,  pines,  etc 
In  the  densest  of  these  forests  the  shade  is  so  complete 
that  there  may  be  very  few  associated  plants  occurring  in 
strata  between  the  sphagnum  moss  and  the  trees.  In  the 
larch  forests,  however,  the  undergrowth  may  be  very  dense. 

B.  Salt-waler  societies. 
143.  Kangrore  swampi. — This  is  certainly  the  most  vig- 
orous of  the  salt-water  societies.     Mangrove  swamps  occnr 
along  flat  tropical  seacoasts,  where  the  waters  are  quiet 


The  mangrove  is  a  tree  of  curious  habit,  which  advances 
slowly  out  into  the  water  and  extends  back  landwards  as 
low  woods  or  thickets  (see  Figs.  166,  167).  The  whole 
surroundings  appear  forbidding,  for  the  water  is  sluggish 
and  mucky,  covered  with  scum,  rich  in  bacteria,  and  with 
bubbles  constantly  breaking  upon  the  surface  from  decay- 
ing matter  beneath  the  water.     The  mangrove  has  the  pe- 
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culiarity  of  germinating  its  seeds  while  still  upon  the  tree, 
so  that  embryos  hang  from  the  trees,  and  then  drop  like 
plumb-bobs  into  the  muck  beneath,  where  they  stick  fast 
and  are  immediately  in  a  condition  to  establish  themselves. 
In  these  mangrove  swamps  the  species  are  few,  and  the 
adaptations  chiefly  in  the  way  of  developing  various  kinds 
of  holdfasts  for  anchoring  in  the  uncertain  soil,  and  also 
various  devices  for  carrying  air  to  the  submerged  parts. 

143.  Beach  marshes  and  meadows.— The  salt  marshes 
and  meadows  near  the  seacoast  are  very  well  known.  They 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  flood  tide,  but  the  waters 
are  brackish.  In  these  marshes  and  meadows  occur  certain 
characteristic  salt-water  grasses  and  sedges.  Such  forms 
being  the  dominant  type  give  the  general  appearance  of 
a  coarse  meadow.  The  difference  between  a  marsh  and 
meadow  is  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of  water. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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XBBOPHYTE  SOCIETIES. 

144.  General  character. — Strongly  contrasted  with  the 
hydrophytes  are  the  xerophytes,  which  are  adapted  to  dry 
air  and  soil.  The  xerophytic  conditions  may  be  regarded 
in  general  as  drouth  conditions.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  air  and  soil  to  be  dry  throughout  the  year  to  develop 
xerophytic  conditions.  These  conditions  may  be  put  under 
three  heads :  (1)  possible  drouth,  in  which  a  season  of 
drouth  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  or  in  some  seasons 
may  not  occur  at  all ;  (2)  periodic  drouth,  in  which  there 
is  a  drouth  period  as  definite  as  the  winter  period  in  cer- 
tain regions  ;  (3)  perennial  drouth,  in  which  the  dry  con- 
ditions are  constant,  and  the  region  is  distinctly  an  arid 
or  desert  region. 

However  xerophytic  conditions  may  occur,  the  problem 
of  the  plant  is  always  one  of  water  supply,  and  many  strik- 
ing structures  have  been  developed  to  answer  it.  Plants 
in  such  conditions  must  provide,  therefore,  for  two  things: 
(1)  collection  and  retention  of  water,  and  (2)  prevention  of 
its  loss.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  drouth  conditions  the 
loss  of  water  through  transpiration  (see  §26)'  tends  to  be 
much  increased.  This  tendency  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
meager  water  supply  is  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  plant. 
It  is  impracticable  to  stop  transpiration  entirely,  for  it 
must  take  place  in  connection  with  a  necessary  life-process. 
The  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  therefore,  are 
directed  towards  the  regulation  of  transpiration,  that  it 
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may  occur  sufficiently  for  the  life-processes,  but  that  it 
may  not  be  wasteful. 

The  regulation  of  transpiration  may  be  accomplished 
in  two  general  ways.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  of  transpiration  holds  some  relation  to  the 
amount  of  leaf  exposure  or  exposure  of  green  tissue. 
Therefore,  if  the  amount  of  leaf  exposure  be  diminished, 
the  total  amount  of  transpiration  will  be  reduced.  Another 
general  way  for  regulating  transpiration  is  to  protect 
the  exposed  surface  in  some  way  so  that  the  water  does 
not  escape  so  easily.  In  a  word,  therefore,  the  general 
method  is  to  reduce  the  extent  of  exposed  surface  or  to 
protect  it.  It  must  be  understood  that  plants  do  not  differ 
from  each  other  in  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods,  for  both  are  very  commonly  used  by  the  same 
plant. 

Adaptations, 

145.  Complete  desiccation. — Some  plants  have  a  very  re- 
markable power  of  completely  drying  up  during  the  drouth 
period,  and  then  reviving  upon  the  return  of  moisture. 
This  power  is  strikingly  illustrated  among  the  lichens  and 
mosses,  some  of  which  can  become  so  dry  that  they  may  be 
crumbled  into  powder,  but  revive  when  moisture  reaches 
them.  A  group  of  club  mosses,  popularly  known  as  **  res- 
urrection plants, '^  illustrates  this  same  power.  The  dried 
up  nest-like  bodies  of  these  plants  are  common  in  the 
markets,  and  when  they  are  placed  in  a  bowl  of  w^ater  they 
expand  and  may  renew  their  activity.  In  such  cases  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  plant  to  resist  drouth,  for  it  seems  to  yield  completely 
to  the  dry  conditions  and  loses  its  moisture.  The  power 
of  reviving,  after  being  completely  dried  out,  is  an  offset, 
however,  for  protective  structures. 

146.  Periodic  reduction  of  sorflEkce. — In  regions  of  periodic 
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drouth  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  planta  to 
diminish  the  exposed 
surface  in  a  very  de- 
cided way.  In  such 
cases  there  is  what 
may  be  called  a  peri- 
odic surface  decrease, 
For  example,  annnal 
plants  remarkably 
diminish  their  ex- 
posed surface  at  the 
period  of  drouth  by 
being  represented 
only  by  well-pro- 
tected seeds.  The 
whole  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  plant, 
root,  stem,  and  leaves, 
has  disappeared,  and 
the  seed  preserves  the 
plant  through  the 
drouth. 

Little  less  remark- 
able is  the  so-called 
geophilouB  habit.  In 
this  case  the  whole  of 
the  plant  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  air  dis- 
appears, and  only 
underground  parts, 
such  as  bulbs,  tu- 
bers, etc.,  persist  (see 
Figs.  45,  46,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  70,  75,  144, 
168, 169).    At  the  le- 
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turn  of  the  moist  season 
these  underground  parts 
develop  new  exposed 
Burfaces.  In  such  cases 
it  may  be  aaid  that  at 
thecomingof  thedrouth 
the  plant  seeks  a  sub- 
terranean retreat. 

A  little  less  decrease 
of  exposed  surface  is 
shown  by  the  deciduous 
habit.  It  is  known  that 
certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
whoso  bodies  remain 
exposed  to  the  drouth, 
shed  their  leaves  and 
thus  very  greatly  reduce 
the  amount  of  exposure : 
with  the  return  of  mois- 
ture, new  leaves  are  put 
forth.  It  will  be  re- 
marked, in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  same 
habits  serve  just  as  well 
to  bridge  over  a  period 
of  cold  as  a  period  of 
drouth,  and  perhaps 
they  are  more  familiar 
in  connection  with  the 
cold  period  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  drouth 
period. 

U7.  Temporary  reduc- 
tion of  inr&oe. — While 
the  habits  above  have  to 
do  with  regular  drouth 
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periods,  there  are  other  habits  by  which  a  temporary  re- 
duction of  surface  may  be  secured.  For  instance,  at  the 
approach  of  a  period  of  drouth,  it  is  very  easy  to  observe 
certain  leaves  rolling  up  in  various  ways.  As  a  leaf  be- 
comes rolled  up,  it  is  evident  that  its  exposed  surface  is 
reduced.  The  behavior  of  grass  leaves,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  easily  noted.  A  comparison  of  the  gtass 
blades  upon  a  well-watered  lawn  with  those  upon  a  dried-up 
lawn  will  show  that  in  the  former  case  the  leaves  are  flat, 
and  in  the  latter  more  or  less  rolled  up.  The  same  habit 
is  also  very  easily  observed  in  connection  with  the  larger- 
leaved  mosses,  which  are  very  apt  to  encounter  drouth 
periods. 

148.  Fixed  light  position. — In  general,  when  leaves  have 
reached  maturity,  they  are  unable  to  change  their  position 
in  reference  to  light,  having  obtained  what  is  known  as  a 
fixed  light  position.  During  the  growth  of  the  leaf,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  changes  in  direction  so  that  the  fixed 
light  position  will  depend  upon  the  light  direction  during 
growth.  The  position  finally  attained  is  an  expression  of 
the  attempt  to  secure  sufficient,  but  not  too  much  light 
(see  §13).  The  most  noteworthy  fixed  positions  of  leaves 
are  those  which  have  been  developed  in  intense  light. 
A  very  common  position  in  such  cases  is  the  profile  posi- 
tion, in  which  the  leaf  apex  or  margin  is  directed  upwards, 
and  the  two  surfaces  are  more  freely  exposed  to  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  rays — that  is,  the  rays  of  low  intensity — 
than  to  those  of  midday. 

Illustrations  of  leaves  with  one  edge  directed  upwards 
can  be  obtained  from  the  so-called  compass  plants.  Prob- 
ably most  common  among  these  are  the  rosin- weed  of  the 
prairie  region,  and  the  prickly  lettuce,  which  is  an  intro- 
duced plant  very  common  in  waste  ground  (see  Fig.  170). 
Such  plants  received  their  popular  name  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  leaves,  when  edgewise,  point  approximately 
north  and  south,  but  this  direction  is  very  indefinite.     It  ig 
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evident  that  each  a  position  avoids  exposure  of  the  leaf 
surface  to  the  noon  rays,  but  obtains  for  these  same  sur- 
faces the  morning  and  evening  rays.  If  these  plants  are 
developed  in  the  shade,  the  "  compass "  habit  does  not 
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appear  (see  gl5).      The  profile  position  is  a  very  c 
one  for  the  leaves  of  Australian  plants,  a  fact  which  gives 
much  of  the  vegetation  a  peculiar  appearance.     All  these 
positions  are  serviceable  in  diminishing  the  loss  of  water, 
which  would  occur  with  exposure  to  more  intense  light. 
149.  Motile  leavea. — Although  in  most  plants  the  mature 
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leaves  are  in  a  fixed  position^  there  are  certain  ones  whose 
leaves  are  able  to  perform  movements  according  to  the  need. 
Mention  has  been  made  already  of  such  forms  as  Oxalis 
(see  §14),  whose  leaves  change  their  position  readily  in 
reference  to  light.  Motile  leaves  have  been  developed  most 
extensively  among  the  LeguminoscB,  the  family  to  which 


Fie.  171.  Two  twigs  of  a  tensitive  plant.  The  one  to  the  left  show§  the  numeroas 
email  leaflets  in  their  expanded  position  ;  the  one  to  the  right  shows  the  greatly 
reduced  surface,  the  leaflets  folded  together,  the  main  leaf  branches  having 
approached  one  another,  and  the  main  leaf -stalk  having  bent  sharply  downwards. 
—After  Strasburoer. 


belong  peas,  etc.  In  this  family  are  the  so-called  "sen- 
sitive plants/'  which  have  received  their  popular  name 
from  their  sensitive  response  to  light  as  well  as  to  other 
influences  (see  Fig.  171).  The  acacia  and  mimosa  forms 
are  the  most  notable  sensitive  plants,  and  are  especially 
developed  in  arid  regions.  The  leaves  are  usually  very 
large,  but  are  so  much  branched  that  each  leaf  is  com- 
posed of  very  numerous  small  leaflets.     Each  leaflet  has 
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the  power  of  independent  motion,  or  the  whole  leaf  may 
move.  If  there  is  danger  from  exposure  to  drouth,  some 
of  the  leaflets  will  be  observed  to  fold  togetlier ;  in  case 
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the  danger  is  prolonged,  more  leallets  will  fold  together ; 
and  if  the  danger  persists,  the  surface  of  exposure  will  be 
still  further  reduced,  until  the  whole  plant  may  have  its 
leaves  completely  folded  up.     In  this  way  the  amount  of 
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reduction  of  the  exposed  surface  may  be  accurately  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  need  (see  §38). 

160.  Bednoed  Ibstm, — In  regions  that  are  rather  per- 
manently dry,  it  is  observed  that  the  plants  in  general  pro- 
duce smaller  leaves  than  in  other  regions  (see  Fig.  173). 
That  this  holds  a  direct  relation  to  the  dry  conditions  iu 
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menl ;  IhOM  bI  llierijilil  belii|;  rroiu  ii  Irtc  jrroivliig 

in  a  river  botlom  (me 

ling  upon  ■  dune,  wh 

fipwed  to  iDlense  light,  h«L,  col<i.  and  wind.    No 

tat  Uier  are  much  thinner.    Tlw  leave*  from  the  di 

melr«are«rtU,.glj, 

mnch  ihleker,  uid  more  compsol.— Af ler  Cowlib. 

evident  from  the  fact  that  the  same  plant  often  i>rodiice3 
smaller  leaves  in  xerophytic  conditions  thun  in  moist  con- 
ditions. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  an  arid 
region  is  the  absence  of  large,  showy  leaves  (see  Fig.  172). 
These  reduced  leaves  are  of  various  forms,  such  as  the 
needle  leaves  of  pines,  or  the  thread-like  leaves  of  certain 
sedges  and  grasses,  or  the  narrow  leaves  witli  inrolled 
margins  such  as  is  common  in  many  heath  plants.     The 
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extreme  of  leaf  reduction  lias  been  reached  by  the  cactus 
plants,  whose  leaves,  so  far  as  foliage  is  concerned,  have 
disappeared  entirely,  and   the  leaf  work  is  done  by  the 
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snrface  of  the  globular,  cylindrical,  or  flattened  stems  (see 
§36). 

151.  Hftiry  ooTerii^ri. — A  covering  of  hairs  is  an  effective 
sun  screen,  and  it  is  very  common  to  find  plants  of  serophyte 
regions  character- 
istically hairy  (see 
§35).  The  hairs 
ure  dead  struc- 
tures, and  within 
them  there  is  air. 
This  causes  them 
to  reflect  the  light, 
and  hence  to  ap- 
pear white  or 
nearly  bo.  This 
reflection  of  light 
by  the  hairs  dimin- 
ishes  the  amount 
which  reaches  the 
working  region  of 
the  plant  (see  Fig. 
174). 

ISS.Bodyhabit, 
— Besides  the  va- 
rious  devices  for 
diminishing   ex- 
posure or  leaf  sur- 
face,   and    hence 
loss   of    water, 
enumerated  above, 
the  whole  habit  of 
the  plant  may  em- 
phasize the  same  purpose.    In  dry  regions  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  dwarf  growths  prevail,  so  that  the  ])lant  as  a  whole 
does  not  present  such  an  exposure  to  the  dry  uir  as   in 
regions  of  greater  moisture  (see  Fig.  175).     Also  thepros- 


>n  ecourLngniBhfi!^- 
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trate  or  creeping  habit  ia  s  much  less  exposed  one  in  snch 
regions  than  the  erect  habit.  In  the  same  manner,  the  very 
characteristic  rosette  habit,  with  its  cluster  of  overlapping 
leaves  close  against  the  ground,  tends  to  diminish  loss  ol 
water  through  transpiration. 

One  of  the  most  common  results  of  xerophytic  conditions 
upon  body  habit  is  the  development  of  thorns  and  spiny 


processes.  As  a  consequence,  the  vegetation  of  dry  regions 
is  characteristically  spiny.  In  many  cases  these  spiny  pro- 
cesses can  be  made  to  develop  into  ordinary  stems  or  leaves 
in  the  presence  of  more  favorable  water  conditions.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  such  structures  represent  reduc- 
tions in  the  growth  of  certain  regions,  caused  by  the  imfavor- 
able  conditions.  Incidentally  these  thorns  and  spiny  pro- 
cesses are  probably  of  great  service  as  a  protection  to  plants 
in  regions  where  vegetation  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
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ravages  of  animala  (see  §105).  Examine  Figs.  176,  177, 
178,  179,  180,  181. 

153.  Anatomical  adaptation!. — It  is  in  connection  vith 
the  xerophytes  that  EOtne  of  the  most  striking  anatomical 
adaptations  have  heen 
developed.  In  such 
conditions  the  epider- 
mis is  apt  to  be  cov- 
ered by  layers  of 
cuticle,  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  walls 
of  the  epidermal  cells, 
and  being  constantly 
formed  beneath,  the 
cnticle  may  become 
very  thick.  This 
forme  a  very  efficient 
protective  covering, 
and  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  loss  of 
water  {see  §36).  It  is 
also  to  be  observed 
that  among  xerophytes 
there  is  a  strong  de- 
velopment of  palisade  b  a, 

tissue.        The    working      Fm.  irr.    two  plnnU  of  common  goree  or  fime 
„       ,  ,,       ,  ,  (flu:),  ahowlng  Ihc  fflccl  of  i-nvlronmpnl:  6 

cells  of  the  leaves  next        ,,  ^  pl„(  ^l^  ,„  „„,^,  „„ji„„„,.  „  ,,  , 

to  the  exposed  surface  P'""'  grown  in  Jij  condltlonn.  the  lenvpe  and 

are  elongated,  and  are  L'^r-S,?.:.""'""'''"*'^ 
directed     endwise     to 

the  surface.  In  this  way  only  the  ends  of  the  elongated 
cells  are  exposed,  and  as  such  cells  stand  very  closely  to- 
gether, there  is  no  drying  air  between  them.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  more  than  one  of  these  palisade  rows 
(see  §32).  It  has  been  observed  that  the  chloroplasts  in 
these  palisade  cells  are  able  to  assume  various  positions  in 
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Fio.  178.  A  branch  of  CytisuSy  showing  the 
reduced  leaves  and  thorny  branches.— After 
Kbrner. 


xero- 
phytes  at- 
t  e  n  t  i  o  n 
must  be 
given  not 
only  to  the 
regulation  of  transpiration,  but  also  to  the 
storage  of  water,  as  it  is  received  at  rare  inter- 
vals. It  is  very  common  to  find  a  certain  re- 
gion of  the  plant  body  given  over  to  this  work, 
forming  what  is  known  as  water  tissue.  In 
many  leaves  this  water  tissue  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  working  cells  by 
being  a  group  of  colorless  cells  (see  Figs.  183, 
184,  185).  In  plants  of  the  drier  regions  leaves 
may  become  thick  and  fleshy  through  acting 
as  water  reservoirs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agave, 
sedums,  etc.  Fleshy  or  *'  succulent ''  leaves 
are  regarded  as  adaptations  of   prime  impor- 


the  cell,  so  that  when 
the  light  is  very  intense 
they  move  to  the  more 
shaded  depths  of  the 
cell,  and  when  it  be- 
comes less  intense  they 
move  to  the  more  exter- 
nal regions  of  the  cell 
(see  Fig.  182).  The 
stomata,  or  breathing 
pores,  which  are  devel- 
oped in  the  epidermis, 
are  also  great  regulators 
of  transpiration,  as  has 
been  mentioned  already 
(see  §31). 

154.  Water  resMTvoin. 
—In 


Fio.  ir».  A 
leaf  of  traga- 
canth,  show- 
ing the  re- 
duced leaf- 
lets and  the 
thorn-like 
tip.— After 
Kernsb. 
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tance  in  xerophytic  conditions.  In 
the  cactus  plants  the  peculiar  stems 
haye  become  great  reservoirs  of 
moisture.  The  globular  body  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  most  com- 
plete answer  to  this  general  problem, 
as  it  is  the  form  of  body  by  which 
the  least  amount  of  surface  may  be 
exposed  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
water  storage  secured.  In  the  case 
of  fleshy  leaves  and  fleshy  bodies  it 
has  long  been  noticed  that  they  not 
only  contain  water,  but  also  have  a 

great  power  of  re- 


Fio.  180;  A  fragment  of  bar- 
berry, showing  the  thorns. 
— After  Kbrnkr. 


Fio.  181 .  Twig  of  com- 
mon locnst,  showing 
the     thorns.— After 

KXKNXR. 


taining  it.  Plant 
collectors  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
drying  these  fleshy  forms,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  able  to  retain  their  moisture  in- 
definitely, even  in  the  driest  conditions. 
155.  Xerophytic  structure. — The  adap- 
tations given  above  are  generally  found 
in  plants  growing  in  droutli  conditions, 
and  they  all  imply  an  effort  to  diminish 
transpiration.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  only  plants  living  in 
drouth  conditions  show  these  adapta- 
tions. Such  adaptations  result  in  what 
is  known  as  the  xerophytic  structure, 
and  such  a  structure  may  appear  even 
in  plants  growing  in  hydrophyte  condi- 
tions. For  example,  the  bulrush  grows 
in  shallow  water,  and  is  a  prominent 
member  of  one  of  the  hydrophyte  socie- 
ties (see  §137) ;  and  yet  it  has  a  remark- 
ably  xerophytic  structure.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact   that  although  it 
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stands  in  the  water  its  stem  ia  ezpoaed 
to  a  heat  which  is  oftea  intense. 

The  ordinary  prairie  {see  §163)  is 
included  among  mesophyte  societies 
on  account  of  the  rich,  well-watered 
HOil;  and  yet  many  of  the  plants  are 
very  xerophytic  in  structure,  probably 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  dry  winds. 
The  ordinary  aphagnum-bog  (see 
lj»        "F  M  §140),   or   "peat-bog,"    is    included 

WJ<  Bf  among  hydrophyte  societiea.     It  has 

'        It  *°  abundance  of  v.ater,  and  is  not  es- 

mttaeieBi  posed  to  blazing  heat,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bulrushea,  or  to  drying  wind, 
aa  in  the  case  of  prairie  plants  ;  and 
yet  its  plants  show  a  xerophytic  struc- 
ture. This  is  found  to  be  due,  proba- 
bly, to  a  lack  of  certain  important  soil 
materials. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  xero- 
phytic structures  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to  xerophytic  situations.  It 
is  probably  true  that  all  societies  which 
show  xerophytic  structures  belong  to- 
gether more  naturally 

than   do  the  societies  —Xft 

which  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  water 
supply. 
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Fra.  IM.    A  HcUon  Ibrongh 

Ing  the  cbkiTOphj'U  TUgion  on  tiie 
nurkcd  at),  and  the  large  Interior 


Babj  leaf  iCHnia),  (bow- 
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inent  illustra- 
tions will  be 
given. 

156.    Rook 
Moietios.  —  Vari- 
oua    plants    are 
able  to  live  up- 
on exposed  rock 
surfaces,    and 
therefore     form 
distinct  associa- 
tions   of     xero- 
phytes.    In  gen- 
eral they  are  lichens,  mosses,  and  crevice  plants  (see  Fig. 
186).     The  crevice  plants  are  those 
which  send  their  roots  into  the  rock 
crevices    and    so    gain    a    foothold. 
The   crevice  plants  also   commonly 
show  a  rosette  habit,  the  rosette  of 
overlapping  leaves  being  against  the 
rock  face,  and  therefore  in  the  moat 
favorable  position  for  checking  loss 
of  water. 

157.  Sand   societies. — In    general 

sand  societies  may  be  roughly  grouped 

as  beach  societies,  dune  societies,  and 

i     sandy  field   societies.     These   three 

hold  a  certain   definite   relation   to 

one  another.     This  natural  relation- 

Pio.  IB*.  A  section  through      gjjjp  appears  on  the  borders  of  the 

*    Wit  of   an  eplphjle.        ,  ,    f  ,  ,  rpu 

■howing  a  v€ry  large  dc-  large  lakes,  and  on  seacoasts.  Ihe 
veiopment  of  Hiier  M«ue  bcach  Is  ncarcst  the  water,  the  dunes 
st,  and  behind  them  stretch 
the  sandy  fields.  AVhen  the  three 
types  are  thus  associated,  tlie  plants 
B  different  areas  pass  gradually 


dermia  and   the  chloro- 
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into  one  another.  It  ie  very  common  to  find  thu  dnnes 
omitted  in  the  series,  and  to  have  the  beaches  pass  gradu- 
ally into  the  sandy  fields. 

The  beach  society  is  usually  quite  characteristic,  and  in 
general  it  is  a  poor  flora,  the  beach  being  characteristically 
bare.  The  plants  which  grow  in  each  conditions  are  apt  to 
occur  in  tnfts,  or  are  creeping  plants.     It  is  evident  that 


Fro.  IBS.    A  rock  cohered  with  llcbeuii. 

while  the  water  may  seem  to  be  abundant,  it  disappears 
quickly,  so  that  plants  must  adapt  themselves  to  a  dry 
condition  of  the  soil,  which  is  poor  and  with  little  or  no 
accumulation  of  humus.  At  the  same  time,  the  exposure 
to  intense  light  is  extreme.  This  combination  results  in  a 
poor  display  of  individuals  and  of  species.  Here  and  there 
along  beaches,  where  special  conditions  have  favored  the 
accumulation  of  humus,  dense  vegetation  may  spring  up, 
but  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  beach  type. 
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The  dune  Bocieties  are  subjected  to  very  |>eciiliar  con- 
ditions. Dunes  are  billows  of  sand  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  prevailing  winds,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  con- 
timially  changing  their  form  and  are  frequently  moving 


ly  Held  tnis>  sbo»'lng  the  derdopmcDt  of  T^ebitlon  npoa  ta  oja 
beach.  Tbe  regeUtion  Is  low,  oflen  tatteS  and  benib-tlkE,  being  compoaed  chiefl; 
of  gruse*,  burlwiTT  (Arcloilap/iylat)  ind  BiuttoBta,  In  the  bacligroDnd  to 
tberigliC  la  »  conller  forut,  lod  beineen  [t  snd  the  old  beach  la  aeen  ■  denK  miia 
of  hHTberry.sTerrchsncUrlalic  heath  plant,  and  fonnlni;here  what  la  called  ■ 
trBDiitlon  zone  between  ibe  beach  and  the  toreat.—After  Cowlii. 

landward  (see  Fig.  187).  The  moving  dunes  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  fixed  ones,  where  the  billow  form  is 
retained,  but  the  dunes  have  ceased  their  motion.  In  the 
case  of  the  active  dunes  a  peculiar  type  of  vegetation  is  de- 
manded.    As  is  to  be  expected,  the  flora  is  very  scanty,  and 


I 
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has  two  remarkably  developed .  characters.  The  plants  are 
what  are  known  as  "  sand-binders/'  that  is,  the  underground 
structures  become  extremely  developed,  reaching  to  great 
distances  horizontally  ahd  vertically,  so  that  one  is  always 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  underground  system.  This 
wide  searching  for  water  results  in  giving  the  plants  a  deep 
anchorage  in  the  shifting  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
to  prevent  the  shifting.  As  soon  as  enough  of  the  sand- 
binders  have  established  themselves,  a  shifting  dune  become-s 
a  fixed  one.  Another  characteristic  that  must  be  strongly 
developed  by  these  plants  is  the  ability  to  grow  up  through 
the  sand  after  they  have  been  engulfed.  The  plants  of  the 
shifting  dunes  are  often  buried  as  the  dune  shifts,  and 
unless  the  burial  has  been  too  deep,  they  are  able  to  continue 
their  development  until  leaves  may  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
In  this  way  plants  have  often  developed  a  length  of  stem 
which  is  far  beyond  anything  they  attain  when  growing  in 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  sandy  field  societies  are  represented  by  a  much 
more  abundant  flora  than  the  beach  or  the  dune  societies, 
the  general  character  being  tufted  grasses  and  low  shrubby 
growths  (see  Fig.  188). 

158.  Shrubby  heatlis. — The  shrubby  heaths  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  more  northern  regions,  and  are  closely 
related  to  the  sandy  field  societies.  The  heath  soil  is  apt 
to  be  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand,  or  gravel  and  rock,  with 
an  occasional  deposit  of  humus,  and  would  be  regarded 
in  general  as  a  sterile  soil.  The  flora  of  the  shrubby 
heaths  shows  well-marked  strata,  the  upper  one  being  the 
low  shrubby  plants  of  the  heath  family,  most  prominent 
among  which  are  huckleberries  and  bearberries  (see  Fig. 
172).  The  lower  stratum  is  made  up  of  mosses  and  li- 
chens. A  branching  lichen,  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
"reindeer  moss,"  often  occurs  in  immense  patches  on 
such  heaths.  While  these  shrubby  heaths  occur  most 
extensively  towards  the  north,  small  areas  showing  the 
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same  general  character  are  common  in  almost  all  temper- 
ate regions. 

159.  Plains. — Under  this  head  are  included  great  areas 
in  the  interior  of  continents,  where  dry  air  and  wind 
prevail.  The  plains  of  the  United  States  extend  from 
about  the  one  hundredth  meridian  westward  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Similar  great  areas  are 
represented  by  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  interior  of 
all  continents.  These  regions  have  been  regarded  as  semi- 
desert  areas,  but  they  are  found  for  the  most  part  to  be 
far  from  the  real  desert  conditions.  They  are  certainly 
areas  of  comparative  dryness,  on  account  of  the  dry  winds 
which  prevail. 

Taking  the  plains  of  the  United  States  as  a  type,  a  very 
characteristic  plant  physiognomy  is  presented  (see  Fig. 
189).  In  general,  there  is  a  meadow-like  expanse,  but  the 
vegetation  is  much  more  sparse  than  in  meadows,  and  is 
much  more  dense  than  in  deserts.  The  two  characteristic 
plant  forms  are  the  bunch  grasses,  that  is,  grasses  which 
grow  in  great  tufts  ;  and  low  grayish  shrubs,  predomi- 
nantly "  sage  brush. '^  Under  the  shelter  of  the  sage  brush 
or  other  bush  forms,  many  low  herbs  succeed  in  growing. 
In  such  areas  the  growing  season  is  very  short,  during 
which  time  the  vegetation  looks  vigorous  and  fresh ;  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  very  dull.  In  some  parts 
the  plain  is  dry  enough  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  prickly- 
pear  cactus  {Opuntia),  which  may  take  possession  of  ex- 
tensive areas  (see  Fig.  190). 

Usually  there  are  two  rest  periods  during  the  year, 
developed  by  the  summer  drouth  and  the  winter  cold.  As 
a  consequence,  the  plants  of  the  area  are  partly  spring 
plants,  which  are  apt  to  be  very  brilliant  in  flower ;  and 
partly  the  later,  deep-rooted  forms.  Over  such  areas  the 
transportation  of  seeds  by  the  wind  is  very  prominent,  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  freedom  of  its  sweep  make 
possible  very  wide  distribution.     It  is  in  such  areas  that 
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the  tumbleweed  habit  is  prominently  developed.  Certain 
low  and  densely  branching  plants  are  lightly  rooted  in 
the  soil,  BO  that  at  the  close  of  their  growing  period  they 
are  easily  uprooted  by  the  wind,  and  are  rolled  to  great 


I.    Tree-Uke  ynccu  from  the  arid  rcgionB  of  Africa,  ahowlng  Uie  ver;  ^aIDe^ 
Qos  thick  tud  pointed,  Bwonl-IUie  1eaT««. 
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distances.  Where  some  barrier^  such  as  a  fence,  lies  across 
the  track  of  the  wind,  these  tumbleweeds  may  accumulate 
in  great  masses.  This  tumbling  over  the  surface  results 
in  an  extensive  scattering  of  seeds  (see  Fig.  120). 

The  prairies,  so  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  are 
regarded  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  plains.  They  cer- 
tainly are  closely  related  to  them  in  origin,  but  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  being  included  in  xerophyte  conditions,  as 
the  conditions  of  water  supply  and  soil  are  characteristically 
mesophyte,  under  which  head  they  will  be  considered. 

160.  Caotns  deserts. — In  passing  southward  on  the 
plains  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  con- 
ditions become  more  and  more  xerophytic,  and  that  the 
bunch  grasses  and  sage  brush,  peculiar  to  the  true  plains, 
gradually  merge  into  the  cactus  desert,  which  represents 
a  region  whose  conditions  are  intermediate  between  true 
plains  and  true  deserts  (see  Fig.  191).  In  the  United  States 
this  characteristic  desert  region  begins  to  appear  in  West- 
ern Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California, 
and  stretches  far  down  into  the  Mexican  possessions.  This 
vast  arid  region  has  developed  a  peculiar  flora,  which  con- 
tains most  highly  specialized  xerophytic  forms.  The  va- 
rious cactus  forms  may  be  taken  as  most  characteristic, 
and  associated  with  them  are  the  agaves  and  the  yuccas. 
Not  only  are  tlio  adaptations  for  checking  transpiration 
and  for  retaining  water  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  but 
there  is  also  developed  a  remarkable  armature.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  such  succulent  bodies  as  these  plants  present 
might  speedily  disappear  through  the  attacks  of  animals, 
were  it  not  for  the  armor  of  spines  and  bristles  and  rigid 
walls.     Study  Figs.  38,  39,  40,  192,  193,  194. 

161.  Tropical  deserts. — In  such  areas  xerophyte  con- 
ditions reach  the  greatest  extreme  in  the  combination  of 
maximum  heat  and  minimum  water  supply.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  combination  is  almost  too  difficult  for  plants 
to  endure.     That  the  very  scanty  vegetation  is  due  to  lack 
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of  water,  and  not  to  lack  of  proper  materials  in  the  soil,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  where  water  does  occur  oases  are 
developed,  in  which  luxuriant  vegetation  is  found. 

The  desert  which  extends  from  Egypt  across  Arabia  may 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  one.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
vegetation  is  so  scanty  that  the  soil  is  the  conspicuous 
feature,  and  really  gives  the  characteristic  physiognomy 
(see  Fig.  196).  Accordingly  the  appearance  of  the  deserts 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  desert  soil  is  rocky,  or  of 
small  stones,  or  gravel  (as  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara),  or  of 
red  clay,  or  of  the  dune  type.  As  is  to  be  expected,  such 
vegetation  as  does  occur  is  of  the  tuft  and  bunch  type,  as 
developed  by  certain  grasses,  or  of  the  low  irregular  bush 
type  (see  Fig.  195). 

In  the  South  African  deserts  certain  remarkable  plants 
have  been  noted  which  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  through  mimicry,  rather  than  by  means  of  armor, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cactus  forms.  Some  of  these  plants 
resemble  the  ordinary  stones  lying  about  upon  the  desert. 
With  the  tropical  deserts  should  not  be  confused  such 
areas  as  those  about  the  Dead  Sea,  or  in  the  Death's  Valley 
in  Southern  California,  as  the  barrenness  of  these  areas  is 
due  to  the  strongly  alkaline  soils,  and  therefore  they  belong 
to  the  halophyte  areas. 

162.  Thickets. — The  xerophyte  thicket  is  the  most 
strongly  developed  of  all  thicket  growths.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  willow  and  alder  thickets  in  hydrophyte  con- 
ditions, but  these  are  not  to  be  compared  in  real  thicket 
characters  with  the  xerophyte  thickets.  These  thickets 
are  especially  developed  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics,  and 
may  be  described  as  growths  which  are  scraggy,  thorny, 
and  impenetrable.  Warming  speaks  of  these  thickets  as 
^^the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Nature  to  form  a  foresf 
Evidently  the  conditions  are  not  quite  favorable  for  for- 
est development,  and  an  extensive  thicket  is  the  result. 
Such  thickets  are  well  developed  in  Texas,  where  they  are 
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spoken  of  as  "chaparral."  These  chaparrals  are  notably 
composed  of  mesquit  bashes,  acacias  and  mimosas  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  and  other  plants.  Similar  thickets  in  Africa  and 
Australia  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  bush  "  or  "  scrub." 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  thicket  has  the  same  general  type, 
and  probably  represents  one  of  the  most  forbidding  areas 
for  travel. 

163.  Forests. — The  xerophyte  forest  societies  may  be 
roughly  characterized  under  three  general  heads : 

(1)  Coniferous  forests. — These  forests  are  very  common 
in  xerophyte  conditions  to  the  north,  and  also  in  the  more 
sterile  regions  towards  the  south  (see  Figs.  198  to  201). 
They  are  generally  spoken  of  as  evergreen  forests,  although 
the  name  is  not  distinctive.  These  forests  are  of  several 
types,  such  as  true  pine  forests,  in  which  pines  are  the 
prevailing  trees  and  the  shade  is  not  dense ;  the  fir  and 
hemlock  forests,  which  are  relatively  dark  ;  and  the  mixed 
forests,  in  which  there  is  a  mingling  of  various  conifers. 
In  such  forests  the  soil  is  often  very  bare,  and  such  under- 
growth as  does  occur  is  largely  composed  of  perennial 
plants.  Many  characteristic  shrubs  with  fleshy  fruits  oc- 
cur, such  as  huckleberries,  bearberries,  junipers,  etc.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  these  forests  a  characteristic  adapta- 
tion to  xerophyte  conditions  is  the  development  of  needle 
leaves,  which  are  not  only  narrow,  thus  presenting  a  small 
exposure  of  surface,  but  also  have  heavy  walls,  which 
further  prevents  excessive  transpiration. 

(2)  Foliage  forests, — These  are  more  characteristic  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  xerophyte  regions.  Illustrations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  eucalyptus,  a  characteristic 
Australian  forest  tree,  the  live  oaks,  oleanders,  etc.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  these  cases  the  leaves  are  not  so 
narrow  as  the  needles  of  conifers,  but  are  generally  lance- 
shaped,  and  stiff  and  leathery,  indicating  heavy  walls  to 
reduce  transpiration. 

(3)  Leafless  forests. — In  Java  and  other  oriental  regions 
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areas  of  dry  naked  soil  are  sometimes  occupied  by  forest 
growths  which  show  no  development  of  leaves,  the  tree-like 
forms  appearing  continually  bare.  The  oriental  leafless 
tree  form  is  mostly  a  Casuarina,  Bordering  the  Gulf  of 
California,  both  in  Mexico  proper  and  in  Lower  California, 
there  are  leafless  forests  composed  of  various  kinds  of  giant 
cactus  (see  Fig.  192),  known  as  the  "  cardon  forests."  These 
leafless  forests  represent  the  most  extreme  xerophyte  condi- 
tions occupied  by  plant  forms  which  may  be  regarded  as 
trees. 

164.  Salt  steppes. — In  addition  to  the  xerophyte  socie- 
ties enumerated  above,  in  which  the  water  though  scanty 
is  fresh,  the  two  following  may  be  considered.  The  soil 
and  air  are  relatively  dry,  as  in  ordinary  xerophytic  condi- 
tions, but  the  water  is  more  or  less  saturated  with  common 
salt  or  alkaline  salts.  The  salt  steppes  are  interior  arid 
wastes,  which  probably  mark  the  position  of  old  sea  basins. 
In  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  salt 
steppes  is  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  (see  Fig.  202).  It 
is  here  that  members  of  the  chenopod  family  are  especially 
at  home,  such  as  greasewoods,  seablights,  samphires,  etc., 
for  more  than  any  other  plants  have  they  learned  to  endure 
such  extremely  unfavorable  conditions.  An  extensive  alka- 
line waste  in  the  United  States  is  that  known  as  the  Bad 
Lands,  which  stretches  over  certain  portions  of  Nebraska 
and  Dakota,  and  in  which  the  waters  are  strongly  alkaline. 

165.  Salt  and  alkaline  deserts. — In  these  areas  the  water 
supply  reaches  its  minimum,  and  therefore  the  water  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  characteristic  salts  of  the  soil. 
No  worse  combination  for  plant  activity  can  be  imagined 
than  the  combination  of  minimum  water  and  maximum 
salts.  In  consequence,  such  areas  are  almost,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, devoid  of  vegetation.  As  illustrations,  the  exten- 
sive desert  of  the  Dead  Sea  region  and  the  Death's  Valley 
in  Southern  California  may  be  cited. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MBSOPHYTE    8O0IBTIBS. 

166.  General  characters. — Mesophytes  make  up  tne  com- 
mon vegetation  of  temperate  regions,  the  vegetation  most 
commonly  met  and  studied.  The  conditions  of  moisture 
are  medium,  precipitation  is  in  general  evenly  distributed, 
and  the  soil  is  rich  in  humus.  The  conditions  are  not  ex- 
treme, and  therefore  special  adaptations,  such  as  are  neces- 
sary for  xerophyte  or  hydrophyte  conditions,  do  not  appear. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  plant  condition.  It 
is  certainly  the  arable  condition,  and  most  adapted  to  the 
plants  which  men  seek  to  cultivate.  When  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  xerophyte  areas  are  irrigated,  or  hydrophyte 
areas  are  drained,  it  is  simply  to  bring  them  into  mesophy  te 
conditions. 

In  looking  over  a  mesophyte  area  and  contrasting  it 
with  a  xerophyte  area,  one  of  the  first  things  evident  is  that 
the  former  is  far  richer  in  leaf  forms.  It  is  in  the  meso- 
phyte conditions  that  foliage  leaves  show  their  remarkable 
diversity.  In  hydrophyte  and  xerophyte  areas  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  monotonous  in  form.  Another  contrast 
is  found  in  the  dense  growth  over  mesophyte  areas,  much 
more  so  than  in  xerophyte  regions,  and  even  more  dense 
than  in  hydrophyte  areas. 

Among  the  mesophyte  societies  must  be  included  not 
merely  the  natural  ones,  but  those  new  societies  which 
have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  man,  and  which 
dp  not  appear  among  xerophyte  and  hydrophyte  societies. 
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These  new  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  introduction 
of  weeds  and  culture  plants. 

167.  The  two  groups  of  societies. — Two  very  prominent 
types  of  societies  are  included  here  under  the  mesophytes, 
although  they  are  probably  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
are  the  mesophyte  and  xerophyte  societies.  One  group  is 
composed  of  low  vegetation,  notably  the  common  grasses 
and  herbs  ;  the  other  is  a  higher  woody  vegetation,  com- 
posed of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  most  characteristic  types 
under  each  one  of  these  divisions  are  noted  as  follows. 

A.  Grass  and  herb  societies. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  title  that  most 
grasses  are  not  herbs,  but  it  is  convenient  to  consider 
grasses  and  ordinary  herb  forms  separately. 

108.  Arctic  and  alpine  carpets. — These  are  dense  mats  of 
low  vegetation  occurring  beyond  forest  growth  in  arctic 
regions,  and  above  the  tree  limit  in  high  mountains.  These 
carpet-like  growths  are  a  notable  feature  of  such  regions. 
In  such  positions  the  growing  season  is  very  short,  and  the 
temperature  is  quite  low  at  times,  especially  at  night.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  provision  for  rapid 
growth,  and  also  for  preventing  dangerous  radiation  of 
heat,  which  might  chill  the  active  plant  below  the  point  of 
safety.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  short  season  and  the 
low  temperature  form  a  combination  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  trees  or  shrubs,  or  even  tall  herbs,  because  the 
season  is  too  short  for  them  to  reach  a  protected  condition, 
and  their  more  exposed  young  structures  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  withstand  the  daily  fall  of  temperature. 

These  carpets  of  vegetation  are  notably  fresh-looking, 
indicating  rapid  growth  ;  green,  indicating  an  abundance 
of  chlorophyll  and  great  activity ;  thick,  as  they  are 
mostly  perennials,  developed  from  abundant  underground 
structures ;  low,  on  account  of  the  short  season  and  low 
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temperature ;  and  soft,  the  low  stature  and  short  life  not 
involving  the  development  of  specially  rigid  structures  for 
support  or  resistance.  In  such  conditions,  as  would  be 
expected,  annuals  are  in  the  minority,  the  plants  being 
mostly  perennial  and  geophilous.  Geophilous  plants  are 
those  which  have  the  habit  of  disappearing  underground 
when  protection  is  needed.  This  is  probably  the  best  adap- 
tation for  total  disappearance  from  the  surface  and  for  rapid 
reappearance  (see  §146).  In  such  conditions,  also,  rosette 
forms  are  very  common,  the  overlapping  leaves  of  the  rosette 
closely  pressed  to  the  ground  diminishing  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  these  arctic  and 
alpine  carpets  show  intense  color  in  their  flowers,  and  often 
a  remarkable  size  of  flower  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  Wherever  the  area  is  relatively  moist,  the  carpet  is 
prevailingly  a  grass  mat ;  in  the  drier  and  sandier  spots  the 
herbs  predominate  (see  Fig.  203). 

In  the  case  of  plants  which  can  grow  both  in  the  low 
ground  and  in  the  alpine  region,  a  remarkable  adaptation 
of  the  plant  body  to  the  different  conditions  may  be  noted. 
The  difference  in  appearance  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it 
is  hard  to  realize  that  the  two  plants  belong  to  the  same 
species  (see  Fig.  204). 

169.  Meadows. — This  term  must  be  restricted  to  natural 
meadow  areas,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  those  arti- 
ficial areas  under  the  control  of  man,  which  are  commonly 
mowed.  The  appearance  of  such  an  area  hardly  needs  defi- 
nition, as  it  is  a  well-known  mixture  of  grasses  and  flower- 
ing herbs,  the  former  usually  being  the  predominant  type. 
Such  meadow-like  expanses  are  common  in  connection  with 
forest  areas  (see  Fig.  205),  but  they  are  most  character- 
istically developed  on  flood-plains  along  streams.  In  most 
cases  the  local  meadow  is  probably  an  ephemeral  society,  to 
be  replaced  by  forest  growth. 

The  greatest  meadows  of  the  United  States  are  the  well- 
known  prairies,  which  extend  from  the  Missouri  eastward 
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to  the  forest  regions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  (see  Fig.  206). 
The  prairie  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  xerophyte  area,  and  this 
is  a  natural  conclusion  when  one  examines  only  the  struc- 
tures of  the  plants  which  occupy  it.  It  is  certainly  a  tran- 
sition area  between  the  plains  of  the  West  and  the  true 
mesophytic  areas  of  the  East,  and  there  is  a  general  tran- 
sition from  the  more  xerophytic  western  prairies  to  the 
more  mesophytic  eastern  prairies.  Moreover,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  prairie  region  there  is  locally  every  grada- 
tion between  the  strongly  mesophytic  type  of  the  low  ground 
to  the  more  xerophytic  type  of  the  high  ground. 

The  vegetation  of  the  prairies  in  general  is  composed 
of  tufted  grasses  and  perennial  flowering  herbs.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  natural  prairie  has  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  farms,  and  the  characteristic  prairie  forms  are 
not  easily  seen.  The  flowering  herbs  are  often  very  tall  and 
coarse,  but  with  brilliant  flowers,  such  as  species  of  aster, 
goldenrod,  rosin-weed,  indigo  plant,  lupine,  bush  clover,  etc. 
The  most  characteristic  of  these  forms  show  their  xero- 
phytic adaptations  by  their  rigidity  and  roughness. 

The  origin  of  the  prairie  has  long  been  a  vexed  question, 
which  has  usually  taken  the  form  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  which  forbid  the  growth  of  forests.  Prairies  are 
at  least  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  edaphic — that  is,  they  are 
due  to  local  soil  conditions.  Such  prairies  are  character- 
istic of  the  eastern  prairie  region,  and  even  appear  in  scat- 
tered patches  throughout  the  forest  region  as  far  east  as 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  etc.  They  are  probably  best  explained  as 
representing  old  swamp  areas,  which  at  a  still  more  ancient 
time  were  ponds  or  lakes.  All  the  prairies  of  the  Chicago 
area  are  evidently  edaphic,  being  associated  with  former 
extensions  of  Lake  Michigan.  Other  prairies  are  climatic — 
that  is,  they  are  due  to  general  climatic  conditions.  Such 
prairies  are  characteristic  of  the  western  prairie  region, 
merging  into  the  plains,  and  are  more  puzzling  than  the 
edaphic   prairies.     Among  the  several  explanations  sug- 
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gested  perhaps  that  which  refers  the  western  prairies  to 
the  prevailing  dry  winds  is  the  most  prominent. 

The  extensive  plains  of  the  West  develop  the  strong 
and  dry  winds  which  prevail  over  this  prairie  region,  and 
this  brings  about  extremes  of  heat  and  drouth,  in  spite  of 
the  character  of  the  soil.  In  such  conditions  a  tree  in  a 
germinating  condition  could  not  establish  itself.  If  it  is 
protected  through  this  tender  period  it  can  maintain  itself 
afterward,  but  the  drying  winds  forbid  any  plant  with  a 
prolonged  and  sensitive  juvenile  period.  These  prairies, 
therefore,  would  represent  a  sort  of  broad  beach  between 
the  western  plains  and  the  eastern  prairies  and  forests. 

What  seems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this  view  may  be 
observed  in  certain  north  and  south  valleys  in  the  Missouri 
region  which  lies  on  the  border  between  plains  and  prairies. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  such  valleys,  exposed  to  the  wind 
from  the  plains,  are  without  trees ;  while  on  the  western 
slopes,  protected  from  this  wind,  trees  occur. 

Probably  the  oldest  explanation  of  such  prairies  is  the 
occurrence  of  prairie  fires,  but  this  would  appear  to  be  too 
local  a  cause  for  what  seems  to  be  a  continental  feature. 
Recently,  however,  the  fire  theory  has  been  revived,  and 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  in  some 
places,  at  least,  a  forest  growth  would  appear  if  fire  and 
stock  were  kept  out.  In  fact,  the  claim  is  made  that  Ne- 
braska is  becoming  gradually  forest-clad. 

170.  Pastures. — This  term  is  applied  to  areas  drier  than 
natural  meadows,  and  includes  the  meadows  formed  or  con- 
trolled by  man  (see  Fig.  207).  They  may  be  natural,  or 
derived  from  natural  meadow  areas,  or  from  forest  clear- 
ings; therefore  they  are  often  maintained  in  conditions 
which,  if  not  interfered  with,  would  not  produce  a  meadow. 
In  general,  the  pasture  differs  from  the  natural  meadow  in 
being  drier,  a  fact  often  due  to  drainage,  and  in  develop- 
ing lower  and  more  open  vegetation.  Naturally  the  plant 
forms  are  prevailingly  grasses,  and  their  cultivation  is  the 
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purpose  of  the  artificial  pasture,  but  the  meadow  tendency 
is  shown  by  the  coming  in  of  perennial  weeds.  The  inva- 
sion of  pastures  by  weeds  suggeata  many  interesting  ques- 
tions.    Are  the  weeds   natives  or  foreigners?     Are   tliey 


Flu.  -iK.  A  Junl|>cr  healli  tnMrapcraed  with  pagtntes.  The  growlhe  ot  janiprr  trv 
very  deiiM,  excluding  all  oMier  vogeiation.  and  the  grass  or  pasture  areas  are  loo 
dry  to  rorm  real  iDfEulowB.— Aflvr  Cuwlis. 

annuals  or  perennials?  What  is  the  relative  succosa  of  the 
different  invaders,  and  why  are  some  more  Bucceaaful  than 
others?  A  study  of  pastures  will  also  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  vegetation  of  mowed  and 
grazed  pastures.  The  same  effects  are  noted  when  natural 
meadows  are  used  for  grazing. 

B.   Wood>/  socielies. 
These  societies  include  the  various  shrub  and  tree  asso- 
ciations of  meaophyte  areas,  aBBOciations  entirely  distinct 
from  the  grass  and  herb  societies. 
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171.  Thioketa. — The  mesophyte  thickets  are  not  so 
abundant  or  impenetrable  as  the  xerophyte  thickets. 
They  seem  to  be  developed  usually  as  forerunners  of  forest 
vegetation.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  obtained 
by  noting  the  succession  of  plants  which  appear  on  a 
cleared  area.  After  such  an  area  has  been  cleared  of  its 
trees,  by  cutting  or  by  fire,  it  is  overrun  by  herbs  which 
develop  rapidly  from  the  seed.  Sometimes  these  herbs  are 
tall  and  with  showy  flowers,  as  the  so-called  fire-weed  or 
great  willow  herb.  Following  the  herb  societies  there  is  a 
gradual  invasion  of  coarser  herbs  and  shrubby  plants, 
forming  thickets,  and  finally  a  forest  growth  may  appear 
again. 

In  arctic  and  alpine  mesophyte  regions  the  willow  is 
the  great  thicket  plant,  often  covering  large  areas,  but  in 
temperate  regions  willow  thickets  are  confined  to  stream 
banks  and  boggy  places,  being  the  characteristic  hydro- 
phyte thicket  form. 

The  upland  and  flood-plain  mesophyte  thickets  of  tem- 
perate regions  are  different  in  character.  For  example, 
the  upland  thicket  of  the  Northern  States  very  commonly 
contains  hazel,  birch,  and  aspen  as  dominant  plants ;  while 
the  flood-plain  thicket  is  apt  to  contain,  in  addition  to 
these,  prominent  growths  of  haws  and  wild  crab-apples. 
In  this  same  region  pure  thickets  frequently  occur — that 
is,  thickets  in  which  a  single  form  is  the  prevailing  type, 
as  pure  hazel  thickets  on  uplands,  or  pure  haw  thickets  on 
flood-plains. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  plants  enumerated  above 
may  not  be  the  characteristic  mesophyte  thicket  plants. 
For  example,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  dominant 
thicket  plants  are  persimmon,  locust,  redbud,  and 
sassafras. 

172.  Forests  of  temperate  regions. — Deciduous  forests 
are  especially  characteristic  of  temperate  regions.  The 
deciduous  habit,  that  is,  the  habit  of  shedding  leaves  at  a 
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certain  period,  is  an  adaptation  to  climate.  Id  the  tem- 
perate regions  the  adaptation  is  in  response  to  the  winter 
cold,  when  a  vast  redaction  of  delicate  exposed  surface  is 
necessary.  Instead  of  protecting  delicate  leaf  stractnrea 
from  the  severe  cold  of  winter,  these  plants  have  formed 
the  habit  of  dropping  them  and  putting  out  new  leaves 
when  the  favorable  season  returns. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  differently  the  conifers 
(pines,  etc.)  and  the  deciduous  trees  (oaks,  maples,  etc.)  have 
answered  the  problem  of  adaptation 
to  the  cold  of  winter.   The  conifers 
have  protected  their  leaves,  giving 
them  a  email  surface  and  heavy 
walls.     In  this  way  protection  has 
been  secured  at  the  expense  of 
working  power  during  the  season 
of  work.      Reduced  surface  and 
thick  walls  are  both  obstacles  to 
leaf  work.      On  the   other  hand, 
the   deciduous   trees   have   devel- 
oped the  working  power  of  their 
leaves  to  the  greatest  extent,  giving 
Fio^  aoe    A  -ertioD  throogh  ihe    jj,g^  ]j,p„g  gurftK,e  expoBure  and 
prepnririB  to  tsii  off  »t  the  end    Comparatively  delicate  walls.      It 
of  the  gioBTing  »eii«on.    A    jg  oyt  of  the  oucstion  to  Drotect 

ciaiiigf,   plate  M)  tai»  cUwi-l-  .      ,        _,  j       ■ 

oped  between  tbewondy  bun-    ^uch  an  amount  01  surfacc  dunng 
dieuiBnd  the  anrfsce.  pm-    the  winter,  aud  hence  the  decidu- 

ently  this  renehee  the  fturrare,  .     ,  ■  ^        rm  ■  *  i 

and  oiiij  ihp  Koody  etmnd    *"^*  habit.     1  he  comfcrs  are  saved 
rwtvDK  the  Jeaf  to  the  xum.       the  annual  renewal  of  leaves,  but 
lose   in   working  power;  the   de- 
ciduous trees  must  renew  their  leaves  annually,  but  gain 
greatly  in  working  power. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  leaves  do  not  fall  because 
they  are  broken  off,  but  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  a 
process  of  growing  off.  Often  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
where   the   separation   is   to   occur,  a  cleavage   region  is 
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gradually  developed  until  the  leaf  Ib  entirely  separated 
from  the  stem  except  by  a  woody  strand  or  two,  which  is 
easily  broken  (see  Fig.  208).  In  this  way  the  scar  which 
remains  has  really  been  formed  before  the  leaf  falls. 

In  this  process  of  sloughing  off  leaves,  the  plant  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  living  substance  present  in  the  working 
leaves.  This  substance,  during  the  preparation  for  the 
fall,  has  been  gradually  withdrawn  into  the  permanent 
parts  of  the  plant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  deciduous  leaves  are 
thin,  exceedingly  variable  in  form,  and  in  a  general  hori- 
zontal position,  nor  do  they  have  the  firm,  leathery  texture 
of  the  xerophyte  leaves.  All  this  indicates  great  leaf  ac- 
tivity, for,  the  necessity  of  protection  being  removed,  the 
leaf  is  not  impeded  in  its  work  by  the  development  of  pro- 
tective structures. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  associated  with  the 
deciduous  habit  is  the  autumnal  coloration.  The  vivid 
colors  which  appear  in  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  just  before 
the  time  of  falling,  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  but  although  it  is  so  prominent,  the 
causes  for  it  are  very  obscure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
autumnal  coloration  consists  in  the  development  of  various 
shades  of  two  typical  colors,  yellow  and  red.  These  colors 
are  often  associated  together  in  the  same  leaf,  and  some- 
times a  leaf  may  show  a  pure  color. 

The  two  colors  hold  a  very  different  relation  in  the  leaf 
cell.  It  is  known  that  the  yellow  is  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  chlorophyll,  so  that  the  chloroplasts,  which  are 
green  when  active,  become  yellow  when  disorganizing,  and 
finally  bleach  out  entirely.  That  yellow  may  indicate  a 
post  mortem  change  of  chlorophyll  may  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  blanching  of  celery,  in  which  the  leaves 
and  upper  part  of  the  stem  may  be  green,  the  green  may 
shade  gradually  into  yellow,  and  finally  into  the  pure  white 
of  complete  blanching. 
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The  red  shades,  however,  do  not  seem  to  hold  any  such 
relation  to  the  disorganization  of  chlorophyll.  The  red 
coloring  matter  appears  as  a  stain  in  the  cell  sap,  so  that 
what  might  be  called  the  atmosphere  of  the  active  cell  is 
suffused  with  red.  Certain  experiments  upon  plant  colors 
have  indicated  that  the  presence  of  the  red  color  slightly 
increases  the  temperature  by  absorbing  more  heat.  This 
has  suggested  that  the  red  color  may  be  a  slight  protec- 
tion to  the  living  substance,  which  has  ceased  working 
and  which  is  in  danger  of  exposure  to  cold.  If  this  be 
true,  it  may  be  that  the  same  explanation  will  cover  the 
case  of  the  red  flush  so  conspicuous  in  buds  and  young 
leaves  in  the  early  spring.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  need  of  protection  has  developed  the  color,  but  that 
since  it  is  developed  it  may  be  of  some  such  service  to  the 
plant.  The  whole  subject,  however,  is  too  indefinite  and 
obscure  to  be  presented  in  any  other  form  than  as  a  bare 
suggestion. 

Even  the  conditions  which  determine  autumnal  colora- 
tion have  not  been  made  out  certainly.  To  many  the  au- 
tumnal coloration  is  associated  with  the  coming  of  frost, 
which  simply  means  a  reduction  of  temperature ;  others 
associate  it  with  diminishing  water  supply;  still  others 
associate  it  with  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  which  are  more  oblique  in  autumn  than  during  the 
active  growing  season.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  colors 
are  far  more  brilliant  in  certain  years  than  in  others,  and 
that  the  coloration  must  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  food  relations  of  the  plants.  Recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  red  coloration  is  largely  dependent  upon  low 
temperature,  which  affects  certain  of  the  food-stuffs,  and 
the  red  stain  is  one  of  the  products. 

The  autumnal  colors  are  notably  striking  in  American 
forests  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  these  forests  there  is 
the  greatest  display  of  species,  and  hence  not  only  are  more 
colors  produced,  but  they  are  usually  strikingly  associated. 
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Xot  only  is  protection  during  the  cold  period  secured 
by  deciduous  forests  through  the  falling  of  leaves,  but  the 
development  of  scaly  buds  is  an  adaptation  to  the  same  end. 
By  means  of  these  overlapping,  often  hairy,  and  even  var- 
nished structures,  delicate  growing  tips  are  protected  dur- 
ing the  cold  season.  The  development  of  cork,  also,  on  the 
older  parts,  is  a  measure  of  protection. 

Although  the  trees  are  the  dominant  plants  of  a  forest 
society,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  numerous  other  forms 
are  associated  with  them.  At  a  lower  level  stand  the  shrubs, 
below  these  the  tall  herbs,  then  the  low  herbs  and  grasses, 
and  finally  close  to  the  soil  mosses  and  lichens  occur. 
These  different  strata,  as  they  are  called,  represent  differ- 
ent habits  in  reference  to  light,  the  lower  strata  being  made 
up  of  shade  plants  as  compared  with  the  upper  strata.  Iri 
fact,  the  shade  habit  has  become  so  established  in  many 
plants  of  the  lower  strata  that  they  depend  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  the  overshadowing  strata,  and  could  not  live  with- 
out them. 

The  vernal  habit  is  also  an  interesting  feature  of  decidu- 
ous forests.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
rich  display  of  "  spring  flowers  "  occurs  in  forests  and  wooded 
glens  before  the  trees  come  into  full  foliage.  The  working 
season  of  these  vernal  plants  is  before  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  forest  shuts  off  the  light.  Accordingly,  they  are  mostly 
geophilous  in  habit  (see  §146),  sending  up  their  shoots  or 
leaves  with  great  rapidity  from  underground  tubers,  root- 
stocks,  etc.,  and  completing  their  vegetative  work  in  the 
short  period  during  which  the  light  is  available.  After  the 
forest  leaves  are  fully  developed  the  spring  flowers  disap- 
pear, waiting  in  their  subterranean  retreats  for  the  next 
short  period  of  activity.  Two  prominent  forms  of  the  ver- 
nal habit  may  be  observed.  The  leaves  may  appear  before 
the  flowers,  as  in  Erythronium  and  Hydrophyllum ;  or  they 
may  appear  after  the  flowers,  as  in  Hepafica  and  Sanguinai^ia. 
One  of  the  wild  leeks  {Allium  tricoccum)  has  developed  a 
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very  interesting  modification.  It  sends  up  its  rosette  of 
large  and  very  active  leaves  during  the  vernal  season,  and 
when  these  have  disappeared  the  flowers  are  developed  in 
the  forest  shade.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  while 
the  leaves  must  have  the  light  for  their  work,  the  flowers 
can  develop  just  as  well  in  the  shade. 

As  in  the  case  of  thickets,  deciduous  forests  may  be 
pure  or  mixed.  A  very  common  type  of  pure  forest  is  the 
beech  forest,  which  is  a  characteristic  dark  forest.  The 
wide-spreading  branches  of  neighboring  beeches  overlap 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  dense  shade.  As  a  consequence, 
in  a  pure  beech  forest  there  is  little  or  no  undergrowth ;  in 
fact,  no  lower  strata  of  vegetation  until  the  lowest  ones  are 
reached,  made  up  of  grasses  and  mosses.  Another  type  of 
pure  forest,  which  belongs  to  the  drier  regions,  is  the  oak 
forest,  which  forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  beech,  in  that 
it  is  a  light  forest,  permitting  access  of  light  for  lower 
strata  of  plants.  Hence  in  such  a  forest  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  undergrowth,  consisting  of  shrubs,  etc.,  which  may 
develop  regular  thickets.  The  typical  American  deciduous 
forest,  however,  is  the  great  mixed  forest,  made  up  of  many 
varieties  of  trees,  such  as  beech,  oak,  elm,  walnut,  hickory, 
gum,  maple,  etc. 

The  deciduous  forests  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  up- 
land and  flood-plain  forests,  the  former  being  less  luxuriant 
and  containing  fewer  types,  the  latter  being  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  forest  development  in  its  region.  A  few  general 
illustrations  may  be  given  as  follows  : 

In  northern  Illinois  the  upland  forest  is  mostly  made 
up  of  three  forms,  white  and  red  oaks  and  shellbark  hick- 
ory ;  while  the  flood-plain  forest  contains  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tree  forms,  prominent  among  which  are  the  elms  (white 
and  slippery),  linden  (basswood),  cottonwood,  ash,  silver 
maple,  box  elder,  walnut,  and  willows  (see  Fig.  211). 

Farther  south,  from  central  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
southward,  as  well  as  in  the  Alleghanies,  the  flood-plain  for- 
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ests  are  the  richest  known,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
forms  enumerated  above,  such  prominent  trees  as  the  syca- 
more, beech,  hackberry,  honey  locust,  coffee  tree,  sugar 
maple,  tulip  tree,  buckeye,  etc. 

In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  upland  forests  consist 
prominently  of  beech,  sugar  maple,  and  hemlock,  a  charac- 
teristic mixture  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees;  while 
the  flood-plain  forests  are  scarcely  at  all  developed. 

In  the  Alleghany  region  and  New  England  the  upland 
forests  are  very  extensive  and  complicated,  grading  from 
the  rich  flood-plain  forests  of  the  lower  levels  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  strictly  xerophytic  forests  (pines  and  black 
oaks)  of  the  higher  levels  on  the  other  hand,  and  dominated 
by  various  oaks  (especially  white,  red,  and  chestnut  oaks), 
chestnuts,  and  hickories  (see  Figs.  209,  210). 

The  flood-plain  forests  of  Xew  England  are  not  so  rich 
as  those  of  the  Alleghany  region  and  Central  West,  the 
dominant  forms  being  elms,  linden,  ash,  maples,  sycamore, 
tulip  tree,  etc. 

173.  Tropical  forests. — The  tropical  forests  may  be 
grouped  under  two  general  heads :  (1)  the  evergreen  forests, 
and  (2)  the  deciduous  or  monsoon  forests.  The  former  are 
characterized  by  continuous  moisture,  and  are  most  largely 
developed  in  the  East  Indies  and  along  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries  in  South  America.  The  deciduous  tropical  for- 
ests are  characterized  by  having  a  period  of  relative  dry- 
ness, during  which  the  leaves  are  shed,  and  usually  border 
the  evergreen  forests. 

A.  Evergreen  forests, — These  rainy  forests  of  the  tropics 
may  be  regarded,  as  Warming  says,  "  as  the  climax  of  the 
world's  vegetation,"  for  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  de- 
veloped favor  constant  plant  activity  at  the  highest  possible 
pressure.  Such  great  forest  growths  are  found  within  the 
region  of  the  trade  winds,  where  there  is  heavy  rainfall, 
great  heat,  and  rich  black  soil.  So  abundant  is  the  precipi- 
tation that  the  air  is  often  saturated  and  the  plants  drip 
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with  moisture.  In  such  conditions  pure  forests  may  oc- 
cur, characterized  by  such  tree  forms  as  the  tree  ferns, 
palms,  or  bamboos.  Only  the  great  mixed  tropical  forest 
will  be  considered.  The  main  characteristics  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Absence  of  simultaneous  periodicity. — Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature,  in  contrast  with  the  deciduous  for- 
ests, is  that  there  is  no  regular  period  for  the  develop- 
ment or  fall  of  leaves.  Leaf  activity  is  possible  through- 
out the  year,  and  there  is  no  time  of  bare  forest,  or  of 
forests  jast  putting  out  leaves.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  leaves  persist  indefinitely,  but  that  there  is  no  regular 
time  for  their  fall  and  formation.  Leaves  are  continually 
being  shed  and  formed,  but  the  trees  always  appear  in  full 
foliage. 

(2)  Density  of  growth. — Such  an  area  is  remarkably 
filled  with  vegetation  stratum,  after  stratum  occurring, 
resulting  in  gigantic  jungles.  The  higher  strata  may  be 
made  up  of  trees  of  different  heights,  below  them  are  shrubs 
of  varying  heights,  then  tall  and  low  herbs,  and  finally 
mosses  and  liverworts.  Among  these  close-set  standing 
forms,  great  vines  or  lianas  climb  and  bind  the  standing 
vegetation  into  an  inextricable  tangle  (see  Figs.  55,  212). 
In  addition  to  these,  hosts  of  aerial  plants  find  lodging 
places  upon  the  tree-trunks  and  vines  (see  Fig.  213).  These 
rainy  forests  of  the  tropics  furnish  the  very  best  conditions 
for  the  development  of  the  numerous  epiphytic  orchids, 
bromelias,  etc.  In  such  conditions  also  numerous  sapro- 
phytes occur.  Such  an  assemblage  of  vegetation  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else. 

(3)  Number  of  species. — Not  only  is  there  an  immense 
number  of  individuals,  but  an  extraordinary  number  of 
species  occur.  A  list  of  plants  growing  in  these  forests 
would  show  a  remarkable  representation  of  the  plant 
kingdom. 

(4)  Fornix  of  trees. — The  dense  vegetation  results  in 
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straight  lea&ess  tree-trunks,  bo  that  the  leaveB  of  trees  are 
mainly  clustered  at  the  tops  of  high  branches.  The  shade 
la  80  dense  and  the  interference  is  so  great  that  the  devel- 
opment of  low  branches  is  impossible.     It  is  common,  also, 
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for  the  larger  trees  to  develop  a  system  of  buttresses  near 
the  base,  and  also  frequently  to  send  out  prop  roots  (see 
Figs.  100, 101). 

(5)  Absence  of  bud  scales. — In  the  deciduous  forest  bud 
scales  are  necessary  to  protect  the  tender  growing  tips  dur- 
ing the  period  of  cold.     The  same  device  would  be  suffi- 
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cieat  to  protect  against  a  period  of  dronth.  In  the  tropical 
forest  there  ia  danger  neither  from  cold  nor  drouth,  and  in 
such  conditions  bud  scales  are  not  developed,  and  the  bnds 
remain  naked  and  unprotected. 

(6)  Devices  against  too  abundant  rain. — The  abundance 
of  rain  ie  in  danger  of  checking  transpiration,  and  as  this 
process  is  essential  to  plant 
activity,  there  are  often 
found  devices  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  becoming 
saturated.  Many  leaves 
have  cuticles  so  smooth 
and  glazed  that  the  water 
glances  oS  without  soaking 
in ;  in  other  cases  a  velvety 
covering  of  hairs  answers 
the  same  purpose;  in  still 
other  cases  leaves  are  gut. 
ter-pointed,  that  is,  the  tip 
is  prolonged  as  a  sort  of 
gutter,  and  the  veins  are 
depressed,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  resembling 
a  drainage  system,  so  that 
the  rain  is  conducted  rap- 
idly from  the  surface  (see 
Fig.  214).  These  arc  only 
a  few  illustrations  of  many 
devices  against  dangerous 
wetting. 

B.  Deciduous  or  mon- 
soon forests. — In  these  for- 
ests the  same  general  habits  prevail  as  in  the  rainy  evergreen 
forests,  but  to  a  less  degree.  For  example,  the  epiphytes 
and  lianas  are  present,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  or 
conspicuous.     The     striking    difference,  however,  is    the 
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deciduous  habit,  developed  apparently  by  the  regular 
recurrence  of  a  relatively  dry  period,  although  it  may  be 
very  short.  Such  forests  are  usually  adjacent  to  the  ever- 
green forests,  much  as  upland  forests  are  adjacent  to  flood- 
plain  forests. 
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Arctic  plants,  14«,  232. 
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Bearberry,  212,  214. 
Beech  drops,  157. 
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Beggar  ticks,  119,  121, 
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PREFACE 

In  the  preface  to  Plant  Relations  the  author  gave  his 
reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  ecological  standpoint  is  best 
adapted  for  the  first  contact  with  plants.  It  may  be,  how- 
eyer,  that  many  teachers  will  prefer  to  begin  with  the  mor- 
phological standpoint,  as  given  in  the  present  book.  Rec- 
ognizing this  fact,  Plant  Structures  has  been  made  an 
independent  volume  that  may  precede  or  follow  the  other, 
or  may  provide  a  brief  course  of  botanical  study  in  itself. 

Although  in  the  present  volume  Morphology  is  the  domi- 
nant subject,  it  seems  wise  to  give  a  somewhat  general  view 
of  plants,  and  therefore  Physiology,  Ecology,  and  Taxonomy 
are  included  in  a  general  way.  For  fear  that  Physiology 
and  Ecology  may  be  lost  sight  of  as  distinct  subjects,  and 
to  introduce  important  topics  not  included  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  short  chapters  are  devoted  to  them,  which  seek 
to  bring  together  the  main  facts,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  larger  fields. 

This  book  is  not  a  laboratory  guide,  but  is  for  reading 
and  study  in  connection  with  laboratory  work.  An  accom- 
panying pamphlet  for  teachers  gives  helpful  suggestions 
to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  its  scope  and 
purpose.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  forms  and  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  text  can  be  included  in  the  labora- 
tory exercises^  but  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will  prove  a 
useful  companion  in  connection  with  such  exercises.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  co-ordinate  the  results  of  laboratory 
work^  to  refer  to  a  larger  range  of  material  than  can  be 
handled,  and  to  develop  some  philosophical  conception  of 
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the  plant  kingdom.  The  learning  of  methods  and  the 
collection  of  facts  are  fundamental  processes,  but  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  information  and  ideas  to  be  of 
most  service. 

The  author  does  not  believe  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms  unless  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  lead  frequently 
to  mistaking  definitions  of  words  for  knowledge  of  things. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  student  not  merely  to 
the  main  facts  but  also  to  the  literature  of  botany.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  most  commonly  used  technical  terms  are 
introduced,  often  two  or  three  for  the  same  thing,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  familiarity  with  them  will  enable  the  student 
to  read  any  ordinary  botanical  text.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  give  definitions  and  derivations,  and  to  call  repeated 
attention  to  synonymous  terms,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion.  The  chaotic  state  of  morphological  terminology 
tempted  the  author  to  formulate  or  accept  some  consistent 
scheme  of  terms ;  but  it  was  felt  that  this  would  impose 
upon  the  student  too  great  difficulty  in  reading  far  more 
important  current  texts. 

Chapters  I-XII  form  a  connected  whole,  presenting  the 
general  story  of  the  evolution  of  plants  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  The  remaining  chapters  are  supplementary, 
and  can  be  used  as  time  or  inclination  permits,  but  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  author  that  they  should  be  included  if 
possible.  The  flower  is  so  conspicuous  and  important  a 
feature  in  connection  with  the  highest  plants,  that  Chapter 
XIII  seems  to  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  chapters. 
It  also  seems  desirable  to  develop  some  knowledge  of  the 
great  Angiosperm  families,  as  presented  in  Chapter  XIV, 
since  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  every  flora. 
In  this  connection,  the  author  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
directing  the  examination  of  characteristic  flowers,  and  of 
teaching  the  use  of  ordinary  taxonomic  manuals.  Chap- 
ter XV  deals  with  anatomical  matters,  but  the  structures 
included  are  so  bound  up  with  the  form  and  work  of  plants 
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that  it  seems  important  to  find  a  place  for  them  eyen  in  an 
elementary  work.  The  reason  for  Chapters  XVI  and  XVII 
has  been  stated  already,  and  even  if  Plant  Relations  is  stud- 
ied, Chapter  XVII  will  be  useful  either  as  a  review  or  as  an 
introduction.  In  the  chapter  on  Plant  Physiology  the 
author  has  been  guided  by  Noll's  excellent  rSsume  in  the 
"  Strasburger  "  Botany. 

The  illustrations  have  been  entirely  in  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  who  for  several  years  has  conducted 
in  the  University,  and  in  a  most  efficient  way,  such  labo- 
ratory work  as  this  volume  implies.  Many  original  illus- 
trations have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Caldwell  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  some  are  credited  to  Dr.  Chamberlain  and  Dr. 
Cowles,  of  the  University,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
pressure  of  work  and  time  limitation  have  forbidden  a  still 
greater  number.  The  authors  of  the  original  illustrations 
are  cited,  and  where  illustrations  have  been  obtained  else- 
where the  sources  are  indicated.  The  descriptions  given 
in  connection  with  each  illustration  are  unusually  full, 
and  should  be  studied  carefully,  as  frequently  they  contain 
important  material  not  included  in  the  text. 

The  author  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  book  is  merely  intended  to  serve  as  a  compact  supple- 
ment to  three  far  more  important  factors  :  the  teacher,  the 
laboratory,  and  field  work.  Without  these  it  can  not  serve 
its  purpose. 

John  M.  Coulter. 

The  UNiVEasiTY  op  Chicago,  November^  1899. 
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PART    II.— PLANT    STRUCTURES 


CHAPTER   I 

IMTBODUariON 

1.  BifBBraioes  in  rtmctnia — It  is  evident,  even  to  the 
casual  observer,  that  plants  differ  very  much  in  structure. 
They  differ  not  merely  in  form  and  size,  but  also  in  com- 
plexity. Some  plants  are  simple,  others  are  complex,  and 
the  former  are  regarded  as  of  lower  rank. 

Beginning  vrith  the  simplest  plants — ^that  is,  those  of 
lowest  rank — one  can  pass  by  almost  insensible  grada- 
tions to  those  of  highest  rank.  At  certain  points  in  this 
advance  notable  interruptions  of  the  continuity  are  dis- 
covered, structures, ^nd  hence  certain  habits  of  work,  chang- 
ing decidedly,  and  these  breaks  enable  one  to  organize  the 
vast  array  of  plants  into  groups.  Some  of  the  breaks  ap- 
pear to  be  more  important  than  others,  and  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  those  of  chief  importance,  but  it  is  customary 
to  select  three  of  them  as  indicating  the  division  of  the 
plant  kingdom  into  four  great  groups. 

2.  The  great  groupa. — The  four  great  groups  may  be 
indicated  here,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  names 
mean  nothing  until  plants  representing  them  have  been 
studied.    It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  names  have  the 
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constant  termination  phytes^  which  is  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing "  plants."  The  prefix  in  each  case  is  also  a  Greek  word 
intended  to  indicate  the  kind  of  plants. 

(1)  Thallophytes. — The  name  means  "thallus  plants," 
but  just  what  a  "thallus"  is  can  not  well  be  explained 
until  some  of  the  plants  have  been  examined.  In  this 
great  group  are  included  some  of  the  simplest  forms, 
known  as  Algm  and  Fung%  the  former  represented  by  green 
thready  growths  in  fresh  water  and  the  great  host  of  sea- 
weeds, the  latter  by  moulds,  mushrooms,  etc. 

(2)  Bryophytes, — The  name  means  "  moss  plants,"  and 
suggests  very  definitely  the  forms  which  are  included. 
Every  one  knows  mosses  in  a  general  way,  but  associated 
with  them  in  this  great  group  are  the  allied  liverworts, 
which  are  very  common  but  not  so  generally  known. 

(3)  Pteridophytes. — The  name  means  "  fern  plants,"  and 
ferns  are  well  known.  Xot  all  Pteridophytes,  however,  are 
ferns,  for  associated  with  them  are  the  horsetails  (scouring 
rushes)  and  the  club  mosses. 

(4)  Spermatophytes, — The  name  means  "  seed  plants '' — 
that  is,  those  plants  which  produce  seeds.  In  a  general 
way  these  are  the  most  familiar  plants,  and  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "  flowering  plants."  They  are  the  highest  in 
rank  and  the  most  conspicuous,  and  hence  have  received 
much  attention.  In  former  times  the  study  of  botany  in 
the  schools  was  restricted  to  the  examination  of  this  one 
group,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  other  three  great  groups. 

3.  Increasing  complexity. — At  the  very  outset  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Thallophytes  contain  the  simplest 
plants — those  whose  bodies  have  developed  no  organs  for 
special  work,  and  that  as  one  advances  through  higher 
Thallophytes,  Bryophytes,  and  Pteridophytes,  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  plant  body,  until  in 
the  Spermatophytes  it  becomes  most  highly  organized,  with 
numerous  structures  set  apart  for  special  work,  just  as  in  the 
highest  animals  limbs,  eyes,  ears,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  etc.. 
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are  set  apart  for  special  work.  The  increasing  complexity 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  differentiation — that  is,  the  setting 
apart  of  structures  for  different  kinds  of  work.  Hence  the 
Bryophytes  are  said  to  be  more  highly  differentiated  than 
the  Thallophytes,  and  the  Spermatophytes  are  regarded  as 
the  most  highly  differentiated  group  of  plants. 

4.  Hutrition  and  reproduction. — However  variable  plants 
may  be  in  complexity,  they  all  do  the  same  general  kind  of 
work.  Increasing  complexity  simply  means  an  attempt  to 
do  this  work  more  effectively.  It  is  plant  work  that  makes 
plant  structures  significant,  and  hence  in  this  book  no  at^- 
tempt  will  be  made  to  separate  them.  All  the  work  of 
plants  may  be  put  under  two  heads,  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction^ the  former  including  all  those  processes  by  which 
a  plant  maintains  itself,  the  latter  those  processes  by  which 
it  produces  new  plants.  In  the  lowest  plants,  these  two 
great  kinds  of  work,  or  functions^  as  they  are  called,  are 
not  set  apart  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  but  usually 
the  first  step  toward  differentiation  is  to  set  apart  the  re- 
productive function  from  the  nutritive,  and  to  develop 
special  reproductive  organs  which  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  general  nutritive  body. 

5.  The  evolution  of  plants. — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  more  complex  plants  have  descended  from  the  simpler 
ones ;  that  the  Bryophytes  have  been  derived  from  the  Thallo- 
phytes, and  so  on.  All  the  groups,  therefore,  are  supposed 
to  be  related  among  themselves  in  some  way,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  botany  to  discover  these  relation- 
ships. This  theory  of  the  relationship  of  plant  groups  is 
known  as  the  theory  of  descent^  or  more  generally  as  evo- 
lution. To  understand  any  higher  group  one  must  study 
the  lower  ones  related  to  it,  and  therefore  the  attempt  of 
this  book  will  be  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  plant  king- 
dom, by  beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  and  noting  the 
gradual  increase  in  complexity  until  the  highest  forms  are 
reached. 
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6.  General  oharaoten. — Thallophytes  are  the  simplest  of 
plants,  often  so  small  as  to  escape  general  obseryation,  bat 
sometimes  with  large  bodies.  They  occur  everywhere  in 
large  numbers,  and  are  of  special  interest  as  representing 
the  beginnings  of  the  plant  kingdom.  In  this  group  also 
there  are  organized  all  of  the  principal  activities  of  plants, 
so  that  a  study  of  Thallophytes  furnishes  a  clew  to  the 
structures  and  functions  of  the  higher,  more  complex 
groups. 

The  word  "thallus"  refers  to  the  nutritive  body,  or 
vegetative  body,  as  it  is  often  called.  This  body  does  not 
differentiate  special  nutritive  organs,  such  as  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  higher  plants,  but  all  of  its  regions  are  alike.  Its 
natural  position  also  is  not  erect,  but  prone.  While  most 
Thallophytes  have  thallus  bodies,  in  some  of  them,  as  in 
certain  marine  forms,  the  nutritive  body  differentiates  into 
regions  which  resemble  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  ;  also  cer- 
tain Bryophytes  have  thallus  bodies.  The  thallus  body, 
therefore,  is  not  always  a  distinctive  mark  of  Thallophytes, 
but  must  be  supplemented  by  other  characters  to  determine 
the  group. 

7.  AlgSB  and  Fungi — It  is  convenient  to  separate  Thallo- 
phytes into  two  great  divisions,  known  as  AlgcB  and  Futtgu 
It  should  be  known  that  this  is  a  very  general  division  and 
not  a  technical  one,  for  there  are  groups  of  Thallophytes 
which  can  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  either  Algse  or  Fungi, 
but  for  the  present  these  groups  may  be  included, 
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The  great  distinction  between  these  two  divisions  of 
Thallophytes  is  that  the  Alg89  contain  chlorophyll  and  the 
Fungi  do  not.  Chlorophyll  is  the  characteristic  green  color- 
ing matter  found  in  plants,  the  word  meaning  "  leaf  green." 
It  may  be  thought  that  to  use  this  coloring  material  as  the 
basis  of  such  an  important  division  is  somewhat  superficial, 
but  it  should  be  known  that  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  gives 
a  peculiar  power— one  which  affects  the  whole  structure 
of  the  nutritive  body  and  the  habit  of  life.  The  presence 
of  chlorophyll  means  that  the  plant  can  make  its  own  food, 
can  live  independent  of  other  plants  and  animals.  AlgsB, 
therefore,  are  the  independent  Thallophytes,  so  far  as  their 
food  is  concerned,  for  they  can  manufacture  it  out  of  the 
inorganic  materials  about  them. 

The  Fungi,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  no  chlorophyll, 
can  not  manufacture  food  from  inorganic  material,  and 
hence  must  obtain  it  already  manufactured  by  plants  or 
animals.  In  this  sense  they  are  dependent  upon  other  or- 
ganisms, and  this  dependence  has  led  to  great  changes  in 
structure  and  habit  of  life. 

It  is  supposed  that  Fungi  have  descended  from  Algae — 
that  is,  that  they  were  once  Algae,  which  gradually  acquired 
the  habit  of  obtaining  food  already  manufactured,  lost  their 
chlorophyll,  and  became  absolutely  dependent  and  more  or 
less  modified  in  structure.  Fungi  may  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  reduced  relatives  of  the  Algae,  of  equal  rank  so  far 
as  birth  and  structure  go,  but  of  very  different  habits. 

ALGiB 

8.  General  oharaetera — As  already  defined.  Algae  are 
Thallophytes  which  contain  chlorophyll,  and  are  therefore 
able  to  manufacture  food  from  inorganic  material.  They 
are  known  in  general  as  "  seaweeds,"  although  there  are 
fresh-water  forms  as  well  as  marine.  They  are  exceedingly 
variable  in  size,  ranging  from  forms  visible  only  by  means 
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of  the  compound  microscope  to  marine  forms  with  enor- 
mously bulky  bodies.  In  general  they  are  hydrophytes — that 
is,  plants  adapted  to  life  in  water  or  in  very  moist  places. 
The  special  interest  connected  with  the  group  is  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancestral  group  of  the  plant  kingdom — 
the  one  from  which  the  higher  groups  have  been  more  or 
less  directly  derived.  In  this  regard  they  differ  from  the 
Fungi,  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  any 
higher  groups. 

9.  The  fnibdiyision& — Although  all  the  Algae  contain 
chlorophyll,  some  of  them  do  not  appear  green.  In  some 
of  them  another  coloring  matter  is  associated  with  the  chlo- 
rophyll and  may  mask  it  entirely.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
these  color  associations  to  separate  Algae  into  subdivisions. 
As  these  colors  are  accompanied  by  constant  differences  in 
structure  and  work,  the  distinction  on  the  basis  of  colors  is 
more  real  than  it  might  appear.  Upon  this  basis  four  sub- 
divisions may  be  made.  The  constant  termination  phycem^ 
which  appears  in  the  names,  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  sea- 
weed," which  is  the  common  name  for  Algae ;  while  the  pre- 
fix in  each  case  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  color  which  char- 
acterizes the  group. 

The  four  subdivisions  are  as  follows :  (1)  CyanophycecB^ 
or  "  Blue  Algae,"  but  usually  called  "  Blue-green  Algae,"  as  the 
characteristic  blue  does  not  entirely  mask  the  green,  and 
the  general  tint  is  bluish-green ;  (2)  (-hlorophycew,  or  "  Green 
Algae,"  in  which  there  is  no  special  coloring  matter  associ- 
ated with  the  chlorophyll ;  (3)  Phceophycem^  or  "  Brown 
Algffi  " ;  and  (4)  RhodophycecB^  or  "  Red  Algae." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  probably  the  Cyanophyceae 
do  not  belong  with  the  other  groups,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
present  them  in  this  connection. 

10.  The  plant  body. — By  this  plirase  is  meant  the  nutri- 
tive or  vegetative  body.  There  is  in  plants  a  unit  of  struc- 
ture known  as  the  celh  The  bodies  of  the  simplest  plants 
consist  of  but  one  cell,  while  the  bodies  of  the  most  com- 
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plex  plants  conBist  of  very  many  cells.  It  is  neceaaary  to 
know  something  of  tlie  ordinary  liying  plant  cell  before  the 
bodies  of  Algie  or  any  other  plant  bodies  can  be  under- 
stood. 

Sach  a  cell  if  free  is  approximately  spherical  in  outline, 
(Fig.  6),  bnt  if  pressed  upon  by  contiguous  cells  may  become 
variously  modified  in  form 
(Fig.  1).    Bounding  it  there 
is  a  thin,  elastic  wall,  com- 
posed of  a  substance  called       A^^ 
cellulose.      The    cell    wall, 
therefore,  forma  a  delicate 

sac,  which  contains  the  liv-      -O 

ing  substance  known  as^ro       — 
toplasm.    This  is  the  sub-     ^'' 
stance  which  manifests  life, 
and  is  the  only  substance 
in  the  plant  which  is  alive- 
It  is  the  protoplasm  which 

has  organized  the  cellulose  yio.  l.  Cell»  from  a  moss  leaf.  BhoKing 
wall  about  itself,  and  which  nucliiw  <«)  in  whlrh  Hu-re  l*  s  nucle- 

1  ,1  1.1  IX  1         Tx  olufl.  cytop^HBin  tC'i,  and  chloroplasu 

does  all  the  plant  work.    It  ,^,  Icaldwell 

is  a  Quid  substance  which 

varies  much  in  its  consistence,  sometimes  being  a  tbin  via- 

coas  fluid,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  sometimes  much  more 

dense  and  compactly  organized. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  organized  into  various 
structures  which  are  called  organn  of  the  cell,  each  organ 
having  one  or  more  special  functions.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  organs  of  the  liring  cell  is  the  single  nucleus,  a 
comparatively  compact  and  usually  epbericnl  protoplasmic 
body,and  generally  centrally  placed  within  the  cell  (Fig.  1). 
All  about  the  nucleus,  and  filling  up  the  general  cavity 
within  the  cell  wall,  is  an  organized  mass  of  much  thinner 
protoplasm,  known  as  cytoplasm.  The  cytoplasm  seems  to 
form  the  general  background  or  matrix  of  the  cell,  and  the 
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nucleus  lies  imbedded  within  it  (Fig.  1).  Every  working 
cell  consists  of  at  least  cjrtoplasm  and  nucleus.  Sometimes 
the  cellulose  wall  is  absent,  and  the  cell  then  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  nucleus  with  more  or  less  cytoplasm  organized 
about  it,  and  is  said  to  be  naked. 

Another  protoplasmic  organ  of  the  cell,  very  conspicuous 
among  the  AlgsB  and  other  groups,  is  the  plastid,  Plastids 
are  relatively  compact  bodies,  commonly  spherical,  variable 
in  number,  and  lie  imbedded  in  the  cytoplasm.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  plastids,  the  most  common  being  the  one 
which  contains  the  chlorophyll  and  hence  is  stained  green. 
The  chlorophyll-containing  plastid  is  known  as  the  chlorch 
plastidj  or  chloroplast  (Fig.  1).  An  ordinary  alga-cell,  there- 
fore, consists  of  a  cell  wall,  within  which  the  protoplasm  is 
organized  into  cytoplasm,  nucleus,  and  chloroplasts. 

The  bodies  of  the  simplest  Algae  consist  of  one  such 
cell,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  form  of  plant 
body.  Starting  with  such  forms,  one  direction  of  advance 
in  complexity  is  to  organize  several  such  cells  into  a  loose 
row,  which  resembles  a  chain  (Fig.  4) ;  in  other  forms  the 
cells  in  a  row  become  more  compacted  and  flattened,  form- 
ing a  simple  filament  (Figs.  2,  5) ;  in  still  other  forms  the 
original  filament  puts  out  branches  like  itself,  producing 
a  branching  filament  (Fig.  8).  These  filamentous  bodies 
are  very  characteristic  of  the  AlgaB. 

Starting  again  with  the  one-celled  body,  another  line  of 
advance  is  for  several  cells  to  organize  in  two  directions, 
forming  a  plate  of  cells.  Still  another  line  of  advance  is  for 
the  cells  to  organize  in  three  directions,  forming  a  mass  of 
cells. 

The  bodies  of  Algae,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  one- 
celled  in  the  simplest  forms,  and  in  the  most  complex  forms 
they  become  filaments,  plates,  or  masses  of  cells. 

11.  Seproduotion. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  nutrition, 
the  plant  body  must  organize  for  reproduction.  Just  as  the 
nutritive  body  begins  in  the  lowest  forms  with  a  single  cell 
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and  becomes  more  complex  in  the  higher  forms,  so  repro- 
duction begins  in  very  simple  fashion  and  gradually  be- 
comes more  complex.  Two  general  types  of  reproduction 
are  employed  by  the  Algae,  and  all  other  plants.  They  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  Vegetative  multiplication, — This  is  the  only  type  of 
reproduction  employed  by  the  lowest  Algae,  but  it  persists 
in  all  higher  groups  even  when  the  other  method  has  been 
introduced.  In  this  type  no  special  reproductive  bodies  are 
formed,  but  the  ordinary  vegetative  body  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  For  example,  if  the  body  consists  of  one  cell,  that 
cell  cuts  itself  into  two,  each  half  grows  and  rounds  off  as 
a  distinct  cell,  and  two  new  bodies  appear  where  there  was 
one  before  (Figs.  3,  6).  This  process  of  cell  division  is  very 
complicated  and  important,  involving  a  division  of  nucleus 
and  cytoplasm  so  that  the  new  cells  may  be  organized  just 
as  was  the  old  one.  Wherever  ordinary  nutritive  cells  are 
used  directly  to  produce  new  plant  bodies  the  process  is 
vegetative  muUiplication.  This  method  of  reproduction  may 
be  indicated  by  a  formula  as  follows:  P  — P  — P  — P  — P,  in 
which  P  stands  for  the  plant,  the  formula  indicating  that 
a  succession  of  plants  may  arise  directly  from  one  another 
without  the  interposition  of  any  special  structure. 

(2)  Spores, — Spores  are  cells  which  are  specially  organ- 
ized to  reproduce,  and  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  tlie  nutri- 
tive work  of  the  plant.  Spores  are  all  alike  in  their  power 
of  reproduction,  but  they  are  formed  in  two  very  distinct 
ways.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  two  types  of 
spores  are  alike  in  power  but  different  in  origin. 

Asexual  spores, — These  cells  are  formed  by  cell  divi- 
sion. A  cell  of  the  plant  body  is  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  usually  its  contents  divide  and  form  a  variable  number 
of  new  cells  within  the  old  one  (Fig.  2,  B).  These  new  cells 
are  asexual  spores^  and  the  cell  which  has  formed  them 
within  itself  is  known  as  the  mother  cell.  This  peculiar 
kind  of  cell  division,  which  does  not  involve  the  wall  of  the 
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old  cell,  is  often  called  internal  division^  to  distinguish  it 
from  fissio7i^  which  involves  the  wall^  of  the  old  cell,  and  is 
the  ordinary  method  of  cell  division  in  nutritive  cells. 

If  the  mother  cell  which  produces  the  spores  is  different 
from  the  other  cells  of  the  plant  body  it  is  called  the  sporanr- 
gium^  which  means  "  spore  vessel."  Often  a  cell  is  nutri- 
tive for  a  time  and  afterward  becomes  a  mother  cell,  in 
which  case  it  is  said  to  function  as  a  sporangium.  The  wall 
of  a  sporangium  usually  opens,  and  the  spores  are  dis- 
charged, thus  being  free  to  produce  new  plants.  Various 
names  have  been  given  to  asexual  spores  to  indicate  certain 
peculiarities.  As  Algae  are  mostly  surrounded  by  water, 
the  characteristic  asexual  spore  in  the  group  is  one  that 
can  swim  by  means  of  minute  hair-like  processes  or  ciliay 
which  have  the  power  of  lashing  the  water  (Fig.  7,  C). 
These  ciliated  spores  are  known  as  zoospores^  or  "  animal- 
like spores,"  referring  to  their  power  of  locomotion ;  some- 
times they  are  called  sivimming  spores^  or  swarm  spores.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  of  these  terms  refer  to  the 
same  thing,  a  swimming  asexual  spore. 

This  method  of  reproduction  may  be  indicated  by  a  for- 
mula as  follows  :  P  —  o  —  P  —  o  —  P  —  o  —  P,  which  indi- 
cates that  new  plants  are  not  produced  directly  from  the 
old  ones,  as  in  vegetative  multiplication,  but  that  between, 
the  successive  generations  there  is  the  asexual  spore. 

Sexual  spores. — These  cells  are  formed  by  cell  union, 
two  cells  fusing  together  to  form  the  spore.  This  process 
of  forming  a  spore  by  the  fusion  of  two  cells  is  called  the 
sexual  process^  and  the  two  special  cells  (sexual  cells)  thus 
used  are  known  as  gametes  (Fig.  2,  (7,  ^,  e).  It  must  be 
noticed  that  gametes  are  not  spores,  for  they  are  not  able 
alone  to  produce  a  new  plant ;  it  is  only  after  two  of  them 
have  fused  and  formed  a  new  cell,  the  spore,  that  a  plant 
can  be  produced.  The  spore  thus  formed  does  not  differ 
in  its  power  from  the  asexual  spore,  but  it  differs  very 
much  in  its  method  of  origin. 
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The  gametes  are  organized  within  a  mother  cell,  and  if 
this  cell  is  distinct  from  the  other  cells  of  the  plant  it  is 
called  a  gametangium^  which  means  "  gamete  vessel." 

This  method  of  reproduction  may  be  indicated  by  a  for- 
mula as  follows  :  P  =  :>o  —  P  =  :>o  —  P  =  ;>o  —  P, 
which  indicates  that  two  special  cells  (gametes)  are  pro- 
duced by  the  plant,  that  these  two  fuse  to  form  one  (sexual 
spore),  which  then  produces  a  new  plant. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  if  a  plant  uses  one  of  these 
three  methods  of  reproduction  (vegetative  multiplication, 
asexual  spores,  sexual  spores)  it  does  not  employ  the  other 
two.  All  three  methods  may  be  employed  by  the  same 
plant,  so  that  new  plants  may  arise  from  it  in  three  differ- 
ent ways. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  BVOLUnON  OF  SEX 

12.  The  general  problem. — In  the  last  chapter  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  simplest  Algae  reproduce  only  by  vegetative 
multiplication,  the  ordinary  cell  division  (fission)  of  nutri- 
tive cells  multiplying  cells  and  hence  individuals.  Among 
other  low  Algse  asexual  spores  are  added  to  fission  as  a 
method  of  reproduction,  the  spores  being  also  formed  by 
cell  division,  generally  internal  division.  In  higher  forms 
gametes  appear,  and  a  new  method  of  reproduction,  the 
sexual,  is  added  to  the  other  two. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  so  important  a  process  in  all 
plants  except  the  lowest,  that  it  is  of  interest  to  discover 
how  it  may  have  originated,  and  how  it  developed  into  its 
highest  form.  Among  the  Algse  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  process  seems  to  be  plainly  suggested ; 
and  as  all  other  plant  groups  have  probably  been  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  Algae,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  sexual  process  in  this  lowest  group  was 
probably  done  for  the  whole  plant  kingdom. 

13.  The  origin  of  gametea — One  of  the  best  Algae  to 
illustrate  the  possible  origin  of  gametes  is  a  common  fresh- 
water form  known  as  Ulothrix  (Fig.  2).  The  body  consists 
of  a  simple  filament  composed  of  a  single  row  of  short 
cells  (Fig.  2,  A),  Each  cell  contains  a  nucleus,  and  a 
single  large  chloroplast  which  has  the  form  of  a  thick  cyl- 
inder investing  the  rest  of  the  cell  contents.  Through  the 
microscope,  if  the  focus  is  upon  the  center  of  the  cell, 
an  optical  section  of  the  cylinder  is  obtained,  the  chloro- 
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plast  appearing  as  a  thick  green  mass  on  each  side  of  the 
central  nucleus.  As  no  other  color  appears,  it  is  evident 
that  Ulothrix  is  one  of  the  Chlorophycese. 
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The  cells  are  all  alike,  excepting  that  the  lowest  one  of 
the  filament  is  mostly  colorless,  and  is  elongated  and  more 
or  less  modified  to  act  as  a  holdfast,  anchoring  the  filament 
to  some  firm  support.  With  this  exception  the  cells  are  all 
nutritive  ;  but  any  one  of  them  has  the  power  of  organizing 
for  reproduction.     This  indicates  that  at  first  nutritive  and 
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reproductive  cells  are  not  distinctly  differentiated,  but  that 
the  same  cell  may  be  nutritiye  at  one  time  and  reproductive 
at  another. 

In  suitable  conditions  certain  cells  of  the  filament  will 
be  observed  organizing  within  themselves  new  calls  by 
internal  division  (Fig.  2,  C,  a,  b).  The  method  of  forma- 
tion at  once  suggests  that  the  new  cells  are  asexual  spores, 
and  the  mother  cell  which  produces  them  is  acting  as  a 
sporangium.  The  spores  escape  into  the  water  through  an 
opening  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  mother  cell,  and  each  is 
observed  to  have  four  cilia  at  the  pointed  end,  by  means  of 
which  it  swims,  and  hence  it  is  a  zoospore  or  swarm  spore. 
After  swimming  about  for  a  time,  the  zoospores  "settle 
down,"  lose  their  cilia,  and  begin  to  develop  a  new  filament 
like  that  from  which  they  came  (Fig.  2,  D). 

Other  cells  of  the  same  filament  also  act  as  mother  cells, 
but  the  cells  which  they  produce  are  more  numerous,  hence 
smaller  in  size  than  the  zoospores,  and  they  have  but  two 
cilia  (Fig.  2,  (7,  c).  They  also  escape  into  the  water  and 
swim  about,  except  in  size  and  in  number  of  cilia  resem- 
bling the  zoospores.  In  general  they  seem  to  be  unable  to 
act  as  the  zoospores  in  the  formation  of  new  filaments,  but 
occasionally  one  of  them  forms  a  filament  much  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  one  (Fig.  2,  B).  This  indicates  that 
they  may  be  zoospores  reduced  in  size,  and  unable  to  act  as 
the  larger  ones.  The  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
these  smaller  swimming  cells  come  together  in  pairs,  each 
pair  fusing  into  one  cell  (Fig.  2,  (7,  rf,  e).  The  cells  thus 
formed  have  the  power  of  producing  new  filaments  more  or 
less  directly. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  sexual  act,  that  the  cell  pro- 
duced by  fusion  is  a  sexual  spore,  that  the  two  cells  which 
fuse  are  gametes,  and  that  the  mother  cell  which  produces 
them  acts  as  a  gametangium.  Cases  of  this  kind  suggest 
that  the  gametes  or  sex  cells  have  been  derived  from  zoo- 
spores, and  that  asexual  spores  have  given  rise  to  sex  cells* 
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The  appearance  of  sex  cells  (gametes)  is  but  one  step  in  the 
evolution  of  sex.  It  represents  the  attainment  of  sexuality, 
but  the  process  becomes  much  more  highly  developed. 

14.  JBOgamj, — When  gametes  first  appear,  in  some  such 
way  as  has  been  described,  the  two  which  fuse  seem  to  be 
exactly  alike.  They  resemble  each  other  in  size  and  activ- 
ity, and  in  every  structure  which  can  be  distinguished. 
This  fact  is  indicated  by  the  word  isoganiy^  which  means 
"  similar  gametes,"  and  those  plants  whose  pairing  gametes 
are  similar,  as  Ulothrix,  are  said  to  be  isogamous. 

The  act  of  fusing  of  similar  gametes  is  usually  called 
co7ijugation^  which  means  a  "  yoking  together  "  of  similar 
bodies.  Of  course  it  is  a  sexual  process,  but  the  name  is 
convenient  as  indicating  not  merely  the  process,  but  also  an 
important  character  of  the  gametes.  The  sexual  spore 
which  results  from  this  act  of  conjugation  is  called  the 
zygote  or  zygospore^  meaning  "  yoked  spore." 

In  isogamy  it  is  evident  that  while  sexuality  has  been 
attained  there  is  no  distinction  between  sexes,  as  obtains  in 
the  higher  plants.  It  may  be  called  a  unisexual  condition, 
as  opposed  to  a  bisexual  one.  The  next  problem  in  the 
evolution  of  sex,  therefore,  is  to  discover  how  a  bisexual 
condition  has  been  derived  from  a  unisexual  or  isogamous 
one. 

15.  Heterogamy. — Beginning  with  isogamous  forms,  a 
series  of  plants  can  be  selected  illustrating  how  the  pairing 
gametes  gradually  became  unlike.  One  of  them  becomes 
less  active  and  larger,  until  finally  it  is  entirely  passive  and 
very  many  times  larger  than  its  mate  (Fig.  7).  The  other 
retains  its  small  size  and  increases  in  activity.  The  pairing 
gametes  thus  become  very  much  differentiated,  the  larger 
passive  one  being  the  female  gamete,  the  smaller  active  one 
the  male  gamete.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  the  word 
heterogamy^  which  means  "  dissimilar  gametes,"  and  those 
plants  whose  pairing  gametes  are  dissimilar  are  said  to  be 
heterogamous. 
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In  order  to  distinguish  them  the  large  and  passive  female 
gamete  is  called  the  oosphere^  which  means  "  egg  sphere," 
or  it  is  called  the  egg  ;  the  small  but  active  male  gamete  is 
variously  called  the  spermatozoid,  the  antherozoid,  or  simply 
the  sperm.  In  this  book  egg  and  sperm  will  be  used,  the 
names  of  similar  structures  in  animals. 

In  isogamous  plants  the  mother  cells  (gametangia) 
which  produce  the  gametes  are  alike ;  but  in  heterogamous 
plants  the  gametes  are  so  unlike  that  the  gametangia  which 
produce  them  become  unlike.  Accordingly  they  have  re- 
ceived distinctive  names,  the  gametangium  which  produces 
the  sperms  being  called  the  antheridium^  that  producing  the 
egg  being  called  the  oogonium  (Fig.  10). 

The  act  of  fusing  of  sperm  and  egg  is  called  fertilizor 
tion^  which  is  the  common  form  of  the  sexual  process.  The 
sexual  spore  which  results  from  fertilization  is  known  as  the 
oospore  or  "  egg-spore,"  sometimes  called  the  fertilized  egg. 

It  is  evident  that  heterogamous  plants  are  bisexual,  and 
bisexuality  is  not  only  attained  among  Algae,  but  it  prevails 
among  all  higher  plants.  Among  the  lowest  forms  there  is 
only  vegetative  multiplication ;  higher  forms  added  sexu- 
ality ;  then  still  higher  forms  became  bisexual. 

16.  Summary. — Isogamous  forms  produce  gametangia, 
which  produce  similar  gametes,  which  by  conjugation  form 
zygotes.  Heterogamous  forms  produce  antheridia  and 
oogonia,  which  produce  sperms  and  eggs,  which  by  fertiliza- 
tion form  oospores. 


CHAPTEE  IV 

THE  OBBAT  OBOUPS  OF  AUQM 

17.  General  eharacten. — The  Algae  are  distinguished 
among  Thallophytes  by* the  presence  of  chlorophyll.  It 
was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  in  three  of  the  four 
great  groups  another  coloring  matter  is  associated  with  the 
chlorophyll,  and  that  this  fact  is  made  the  basis  of  a  division 
into  Blue-green  Algas  (Cyanophyceae),  Green  Algae  (Chloro- 
phyceae),  Brown  Algae  (Phaeophyceae),  and  Eed  Algae  (Rhodo- 
phyceae).  In  our  limited  space  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  mention  a  few  representatives  of  each  group, 
but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prominent  facts. 

1.  CYANOPHTCEiE  {BluB-green  Algw) 

18.  GliBOcapfla. — These  forms  may  be  found  forming 
blue-green  or  olive-green  patches  on  damp  tree-trunks,  rock, 
walls,  etc.  By  means  of  the  microscope  these  patches  are 
seen  to  be  composed  of  multitudes  of  spherical  cells,  each 
representing  a  complete  Glwocapsa  body.  One  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  body  is  that  the  cell  wall  becomes  mucilagi- 
nous, swells,  and  forms  a  jelly-like  matrix  about  the  work- 
ing cell.  Each  cell  divides  in  the  ordinary  way,  two  new 
OlcBOcapsa  individuals  being  formed,  this  method  of  vegeta- 
tive multiplication  being  the  only  form  of  reproduction 
(Fig.  3). 

When  new  cells  are  formed  in  this  way  the  swollen 
mucilaginous  walls  are  apt  to  hold  them  together,  so  that 
presently  a  number  of  cells  or  individuals  are  found  lying 
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together  imbedded  in  the  jelly-like  matrix  formed  by  the 
wall  material  (Fig.  3).  These  imbedded  groups  of  individ- 
uals are  spoken  of  as  colonies^  and  as 
colonies  become  large  they  break  up 
into  new  colonies,  the  individual  cells 
composing  them  continuing  to  divide 
and  form  new  individuals.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  simple  life  history,  in 
fact  a  simpler  one  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 

19.  Nostoc. — These  forms  occur  in 
jelly-like  masses  in  damp  places.  If 
the  jelly  be  examined  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  imbedded  in  it  numerous 
cells  like  those  of  Glmocapsa^  but  they 
are  strung  together  to  form  chains  of 
varying  lengths  (Fig.  4).  The  jelly  in 
which  these  chains  are  imbedded  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  Glmocapsa^  being 
formed  by  the  cell  walls  becoming  mucilaginous  and  swollen. 
One  notable  fact  is  that  all  the  cells  in  the  chain  are  not 
alike,  for  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  there  oc- 
cur larger  colorless 
cells,  an  illustration 
of  the  differentiation 
of  cells.  These  larger 
cells  are  known  as  het- 
erocysts  (Fig.  4,  A)^ 
which  simply  means 
"other  cells."  It  is 
observed  that  when 
the  chain  breaks  up 
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two  heterocyBta.  The  fragments  wriggle  out  of  the  jelly 
matrix  and  start  new  colonies  of  chains,  each  cell  dividing 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  chain.  This  cell  division, 
to  form  new  cells,  is  the  characteristic  method  of  repro- 
d  action. 

At  the  approach  of  unfavorable  conditions  certain  cells 
of  the  chain  hecome  thick-walled  and  well-protected.  These 
cells  which  endure  the  cold  or  other  hardships,  and  upon 
the  return  of  favorable  conditions  produce  new  chains  of 
cells,  are  often  called  spores,  but  they  are  better  called 
"  resting  cells." 

20.  Osdllaria. — These  forms  are  found  as  bluish-green 
slippery  masses  on  wet  rocks,  or  on  damp  soil,  or  freely 
floating.     They  are  simple  filaments,  composed  of  very  short 
flattened  cells  (Fig.  5),  and  the  name 
OsciUaHa  refers  to  the  fact  that  they 
exhibit   a   peculiar    oscillating   move- 
ment.    These  motile  filaments  are  is- 
olated, not  being  held  together  in  a 
jelly-like  matrix  as  are  the  chains  of 
Nostoc,  but  the  wall  develops  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mucilage,  which  gives 
the   slippery  feeling  and   sometimes 
forms    a   thin    mucilaginous    sheath 
about  the  row  of  cells. 

The  cells  of  a  fllament  are  all  alike, 
except  that  the  terminal  cell  has  its 
free  surface  rounded.  If  a  filament 
breaks,  and  a  new  cell  surface  ex- 
posed, it  at  once  becomes  rounded. 
If  a  single  cell  of  the  filament  ts 
freed  from  all  the  rest,  both  flattened  ends  hecome  rounded, 
and  the  cell  becomes  spherical  or  nearly  so.  These  facts 
indicate  at  least  two  important  things:  (1)  that  the  cell 
wall  is  elastic,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  change  its  form, 
and  (3)  that  it  is  pressed  upon  from  within,  ao  that  if  free 
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it  will  bulge  outward.  In  all  active  living  cells  there  is 
this  pressure  upon  the  wall  from  within. 

Each  cell  of  the  Oscillaria  filament  has  the  power  of 
dividing,  thus  forming  new  cells  and  elongating  the  filar 
ment.  A  filament  may  break  up  into  fragments  of  varying 
lengths,  and  each  fragment  by  cell  division  organizes  a  new 
filament.  Here  again  reproduction  is  by  means  of  vegeta- 
tive multiplication. 

21.  Conduflions. — Taking  Olmocapsa^  Nostoc^  and  Oscil- 
laria as  representatives  of  the  group  CyanophyceaB,  or 
"  green  slimes,"  we  may  come  to  some  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  group  in  general.  The  plant  body  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  single  cells,  or  chains  and  filaments  of  cells. 
Although  in  Nostoc  and  Oscillaria  the  cells  are  organized 
into  chains  and  filaments,  each  cell  seems  to  be  able  to  live 
and  act  independently,  and  the  chain  and  filament  seem  to 
be  little  more  than  colonies  of  individual  cells.  In  this 
sense,  all  of  these  plants  may  be  regarded  as  one-celled. 

Differentiation  is  exhibited  in  the  appearance  of  hetero- 
cysts  in  Nostoc^  peculiar  cells  which  seem  to  be  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  breaking  up  of  filamentous  colonies, 
although  the  Oscillaria  filament  breaks  up  without  them. 

The  power  of  motion  is  also  well  exhibited  by  the  group, 
the  free  filaments  of  Oscillaria  moving  almost  continually, 
and  the  imbedded  chains  of  Nostoc  at  times  moving  to  es- 
cape from  the  restraining  mucilage. 

The  whole  group  also  shows  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
cell-wall  material  to  become  converted  into  mucilage  and 
much  swollen,  a  tendency  which  reaches  an  extreme  expres- 
sion in  such  forms  as  Nostoc  and  Glmocapsa, 

Another  distinguishing  mark  is  that  reproduction  is 
exclusively  by  means  of  vegetative  multiplication,  through 
ordinary  cell  division  or  fission,  which  takes  place  very 
freely.  Individual  cells  are  organized  with  heavy  resistant 
walls  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  winter  or  other  unfavor- 
able conditions,  and  to  start  a  new  series  of  individuals 
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upon  the  return  of  favorable  conditions.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  resting  cells.  So  notable  is  the  fact  of  repro- 
duction by  fission  that  CyanophyceaB  are  often  separated 
from  the  other  groups  of  Alga3  and  spoken  of  as  "  Fission 
Algae,"  which  put  in  technical  form  becomes  Schizophycese. 
In  this  particular,  and  in  several  others  mentioned  above, 
they  resemble  the  "  Fission  Fungi "  (Schizomycetes),  com- 
monly called  "bacteria,"  so  closely  that  they  are  often 
associated  with  them  in  a  common  group  called  "Fis- 
sion plants"  (Schizophytes),  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
Algae  and  Fungi. 


2.  CHLOROPHYCEiB  (Green  Algw). 

22.  Pleiiroooocii& — This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  one- 
celled  Green  Algae.  It  is  most  commonly  found  in  masses 
covering  damp  tree-trunks,  etc.,  and  looking  like  a  green 
stain.    These  fine- 

A 


ly  granular  green 
masses  are  found 
to  be  made  up 
of  multitudes  of 
spherical  cells  re- 
sembling those  of 
Glceocapsa^  except 
that  there  is  no 
blue  with  the  chlo- 
rophyll, and  the 
cells  are  not  im- 
bedded in  such 
jelly-like  masses. 
The  cells  may  be 
solitary,  or  may 
cling  together  in 

colonies  of  various  sizes  (Fig.  6).     Like  Glceocapsa^  a  cell 
divides  and  forms  two  new  cells,  the   only  reproduction 
20 


FiQ.  6.  Heurococctis,  a  one-celled  green  alga  :  A,  show- 
ing the  adult  form  with  its  nucleus  ;  B,  C,  D,  JF, 
various  stages  of  division  (flssion)  in  producing  new 
cells ;  F,  colonies  of  cells  which  have  remained  in 
contact.— Caldwell. 
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being  of  this  simple  kind.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
group  Chlorophyceaa  begins  with  forms  just  as  simple  as 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Cyanophycese. 

Pleurococcus  is  used  to  represent  the  group  of  Protococ- 
cus  forms,  one-celled  forms  which  constitute  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Green  Algae.  It  should  be  said  that 
Pleurococcus  is  possibly  not  a  Protococcus  form,  but  may 
be  a  reduced  member  of  some  higher  group ;  but  it  is  so 
common,  and  represents  so  well  a  typical  one-celled  green 
alga,  that  it  is  used  in  this  connection.  It  should  be 
known,  also,  that  while  the  simplest  Protococcus  forms  re- 
produce only  by  fission,  others  add  to  this  the  other  meth- 
ods of  reproduction. 

23.  TJlothnx. — This  form  was  described  in  §  13.  It 
is  very  common  in  fresh  waters,  being  recognized  easily  by 
its  simple  filaments  composed  of  short  squarish  cells,  each 
cell  containing  a  single  conspicuous  cylindrical  chloroplast 
(Fig.  2).  This  plant  uses  cell  division  to  multiply  the  cells 
of  a  filament,  and  to  develop  new  filaments  from  fragments 
of  old  ones ;  but  it  also  produces  asexual  spores  in  the  form 
of  zoospores,  and  gametes  which  conjugate  and  form  zygotes. 
Both  zoospores  and  zygotes  have  the  power  of  germination — 
that  is,  the  power  to  begin  the  development  of  a  new  plant. 
In  the  germination  of  the  zygote  a  new  filament  is  not  pro- 
duced directly,  but  there  are  formed  within  it  zoospores, 
each  of  which  produces  a  new  filament  (Fig.  2,  F^  G),  All 
three  kinds  of  reproduction  are  represented,  therefore,  but 
the  sexual  method  is  the  low  type  called  isogamy,  the  pair- 
ing gametes  being  alike. 

Ulothrix  is  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  Conferva 
forms,  the  most  characteristic  group  of  Chlorophyceae. 
All  the  Conferva  forms,  however,  are  not  isogamous,  as  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  next  example. 

24.  Edogonium. — This  is  a  very  common  green  alga, 
found  in  fresh  waters  (Fig.  7).  The  filaments  are  long  and 
simple,  the  lowest  cell  acting  as  a  holdfast,  as  in  Ulothrix 


Fin,  ~.  Edogonlum  nodoeum.  a  Conferva  fnnu  :  A,  portion  of  a  aianicnt  ehowinR  a 
lei^Mllve  cell  with  its  nacleiiB  (d).  an  oogonliim  la)  tlii«t  by  iii  rgz  parked  wilb 
rood  malerial,  a  g«ond  oognnimn  li-)  contniniriE  ■  tcrtiliEcd  feg  or  ooepore  aa 
Khoun  hy  Ihe  licsvj  wall,  and  two  anCheridia  <£>,  eaci]  canUlnlng  two  Bpcnnii;  B, 
■nolher  niamcnl  showing  aniheridia  M  from  which  two  eperms  (6)  liave  eKapvd. 
a  vegetative  ceil  with  llo  Duciemtt  and  an  ooi^onium  which  a  ipcnn  Ic)  haa  entered 
and  iseominEin  contact  with  Ihe  CFFg  wtioBt  nncteus  td]  may  be  seen;  (7,  a  Eno- 

tbe  clear  apei.  BB  in  theBiwrraa;  A  a  jioospmr  prodiicinRa  new  fl lament,  pulling 
onl  a  holdraat  at  ban'  and  einngflling;  £.  a  fnnher  Blagc  of  development;  F.  the 
four  zoospores  (ormed  by  the  oiw(iore  when  It  eei'mlnnten. -CjlLDwill.  except 
Caj\i  F,  wblcb  are  after  Phinobuiik. 
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(§13).  The  other  cells  are  longer  than  in  Ulothrix^  each 
cell  containing  a  single  nucleus  and  apparently  several 
chloroplasts,  but  really  there  is  but  one  large  complex 
chloroplast. 

The  cells  of  the  filament  have  the  power  of  division, 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  the  filament.  Any  cell  also 
may  act  as  a  sporangium,  the  contents  of  a  mother  cell 
organizing  a  single  large  asexual  spore,  which  is  a  zoospore. 
The  zoospore  escapes  from  the  mother  cell  into  the  water, 
and  at  its  more  pointed  clear  end  there  is  a  little  crown  of 
cilia,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  about  rapidly  (Fig.  7,  C). 
After  moving  about  for  a  time  the  zoospore  comes  to  rest, 
attaches  itself  by  its  clear  end  to  some  support,  elongates, 
begins  to  divide,  and  develops  a  new  filament  (Fig.  7,  />,  E), 

Other  cells  of  the  filament  become  very  diifferent  from 
the  ordinary  cells,  swelling  out  into  globular  form  (Fig.  7, 
A^  B)y  and  each  such  cell  organizes  within  itself  a  single 
large  egg  (oosphere).  As  the  egg  is  a  female  gamete,  the 
large  globular  cell  which  produces  it,  and  which  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  other  cells  of  the  body,  is  the  oogonium. 
A  perforation  in  the  oogonium  wall  is  formed  for  the 
entrance  of  sperms. 

Other  cells  in  the  same  filament,  or  in  some  other  fila- 
ment, are  observed  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  cells  in 
being  much  shorter,  as  though  an  ordinary  cell  had  been 
divided  several  times  without  subsequent  elongation  (Fig. 
7,  ^,  /,  B^  a).  In  each  of  these  short  cells  one  or  two 
sperms  are  organized,  and  therefore  each  short  cell  is  an 
antheridium.  When  the  sperms  are  set  free  they  are  seen 
to  resemble  very  small  zoospores,  having  the  same  little 
crown  of  cilia  at  one  end. 

The  sperms  swim  actively  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
oogonia,  and  sooner  or  later  one  enters  the  oogonium 
through  the  perforation  provided  in  the  wall,  and  fuses 
with  the  egg  (Fig.  7,  B^  c).  As  a  result  of  this  act  of  fer- 
tilization an  oospore  is  formed,  which  organizes  a  firm  wall 
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about  itself.  This  firm  wall  indicates  that  the  oospore  is 
not  to  germinate  immediately,  but  is  to  pass  into  a  resting 
condition.  Spores  which  form  heavy  walla  and  paaa  into 
the  resting  con- 
dition are  often 
spoken  of  as  "  rest- 
ing spores,"  and  it 
is  very  common 
for  the  zygotes 
and  oospores  to 
be  resting  spores. 
These  resting 
spores  enable  the 
plant  to  endure 
through  unfavor- 
able conditions, 
such  as  failure  of 
food  supply,  cold, 
drought,  etc. 
When  favorable 
conditions  return, 
the  protected  rest^ 
ing  spore  is  ready 
for  germination. 

When     the         ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^    _^  ^^^^  ^_  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

oospore   of   EdogO-  ccenocjtle.— Cildwill. 

nium    germinates 

it  does  not  develop  directly  into  a  new  filament,  but  the 
contents  become  organized  into  four  zoospores  (Fig.  7,  F), 
which  escape,  and  each  zoospore  develops  a  filament.  In 
this  way  each  oospore  may  give  rise  to  four  filaments. 

It  is  evident  that  Edogonium  is  a  heterogamous  plant, 
and  is  another  one  of  the  Conferva  forms.  Conferva  bodies 
are  not  always  simple  filaments,  as  are  those  of  Vlothrix 
and  Edogonium,  but  they  are  sometimes  extensively  branch- 
ing filaments,  as  in   Cladop/iora,  a  green  alga  very  common 


Cladophorti,  ■ 
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iu  rivers  and  lakes  (Fig.  8).  The  cells  are  long  and  densely 
crowded  with  chloroplasts ;  and  in  certain  cells  at  the  tips 
of  branches  large  nambers  of  zoospores  are  formed,  which 
have  two  cilia  at  the  pointed  end,  and  hence  are  said  to  be 
biciliate. 

25.  VanclLeria, — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
Green  Algie,  found  in  felt-like  masses  of  coarse  filaments  in 
shallow  water  and  on  muddy  banks,  and  often  called  "  green 
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felt."  The  filament  is  very  long,  and  usually  branches  ex- 
tensively, but  its  great  peculiarity  is  that  there  is  no  parti- 
tion wall  in  the  whole  body,  which  forma  one  long  continuous 
cavity  (Figs.  9, 11).  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  one- 
celled  body,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Imbedded  in  the  exten- 
sive cytoplasm  mass,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity,  there  are 
not  only  very  numerous  chloroplasts,  but  also  numerous 
nuclei.     As  has  been  said,  a  single  nucleus  with  some  cyto- 
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plasm  organized  about  it  is  a  cell,  whether  it  has  a  wall  or 
not.  Therefore  the  body  of  Vaucheria  is  made  up  of  as 
many  cells  as  there  are  nuclei,  cells  whose  protoplasmic 
structures  have  not  been  kept  separate  by  cell  walls.  Such 
a  body,  made  up  of  numerous  cells,  but  with  no  partitions, 
is  called  a  ccenocyte^  or  it  is  said  to  be  cmnocytic,  Vaucheria 
represents  a  great  group  of  ChlorophyceaB  whose  members 
have  ccenocytic  bodies,  and  on  this  account  they  are  called 
the  Siphon  forms. 

Vaucheria  produces  very  large  zoospores.  The  tip  of  a 
branch  becomes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a 
partition  and  thus  acts  as  a  sporangium  (Fig.  9,  B).  In 
this  improvised  sporangium  the  whole  of  the  contents  or- 
ganize a  single  large  zoospore,  which  is  ciliated  all  over, 
escapes  by  squeezing  through  a  perforation  in  the  wall 
(Fig.  9,  C),  swims  about  for  a  time,  and  finally 
develops  another  Vaucheria  body  (Figs.  9,  E^  10). 
It  should  be  said  that  this  large  body,  called 
a  zoospore  and  acting  like  one,  is  really  a 
mass  of  small  biciliate  zoospores,  just  as  the 


<('<y»V.S^  Fio.  10.    A  yoong  Vaucheria  germinatinK  from  a 

spore  ijsp),  and  showing   the  holdfast   {w).— 
After  Sachs. 

apparently  one-celled  vegetative  body  is  really  composed  of 
many  cells.  In  this  large  compound  zoospore  there  are 
many  nuclei,  and  in  connection  with  each  nucleus  two  cilia 
are  developed.  Each  nucleus  with  its  cytoplasm  and  two 
cilia  represents  a  small  biciliate  zoospore,  such  as  those  of 
Cladophora^  §  24. 

Antheridia  and  oogonia  are  also  developed.  In  a  com- 
mon form  these  two  sex  organs  appear  as  short  special 
branches  developed  on  the  side  of  the  large  ccenocytic  body. 
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and  cut  off  from  the  general  cavity  by  partition  walla  (Fig. 
11).    The  oogonium  becomes  a  globular  cell,  which  usually 


la.  II.  VavchtTia  trtiUii.  s  Siphon  form.  »how- 
tng  •  portion  of  Iho  cifdocjIic  bodj,  an  an- 
therldlal  branch  (.1)  with  nn  emptj  onlhe- 
rldhim  (o)  at  tis  Up.  and  an  oogoutuni  (fl) 

opentngC/ithrongh  which  (he  6pCTnisp«»ed 
to  reach  Ihe  egg.— Calbwill. 


develops  a  perforated  break  for 
the  entrance  of  the  sperms,  and 
organizGB  within  itself  a  single 
large  egg  (Fig.  11,  B).  The  an- 
theridium  is  a  much  smaller  cell, 
within  which  numerous  very  small 
sperms  are  formed  (Fig.  11,  ^,  a).      ^i""*-  BotmdUm.oKoUbe 

„£,  J  ■      u  J  Siphon  forms  of  gieen  algs. 

The  sperms  are  discharged,  swarm  ,h„  whole  bodj  coniaintng 

about  the  oogonium,  and  finally  one  cominnou*  cavitj-,  wim 

one  passes  through  the  break  and  lain^ng  "portion"and  i^ 

fuses  with   the  egg,  the   result  be-  lite  branrhw  which  pene- 

ing  an  oospore.     The  oospore  or-  Ihe'*pia''ni  ^nnw'-cl'Lo^ 

ganizes  a  thick  wall  and  becomes  will. 

a  resting  spore. 

It  is  evident  that  Vaticken'a  is  heterogamous,  but  all  the 
other  Siphon  forms  are  isogamou8,of  which  Botrydtum  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  (Fig.  12). 

26.  Efpingyra. — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
"pond  scums,"  occurring  in  slippery  and  often  frothy 
masses  of  delicate  filaments  floating  in  still  water  or  about 
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BpringB.     The  filaments  are  simple,  and  are  not  anchored  by 
a  special  basal  cell,  as  in  Uloihrix  aud  Edogonium.    The 


.    SpiTogyra.  ■  Conjngste  form,  showing  one  complete  cell  and  portione  of 

lo  the  other,  in  them  «re  Imbedded  Dodale-Ltke  bodies  ( pyrenoidti.  and  near 
c^ItT  of  the  cell  the  nucleus  is  swung  by  Tadiating  strands  of  cjtoplnsm.— 


cells  contain  remarkable  chloroplasts,  which  are  bands  pass- 
ing  spirally  about  within  the  cell  wall.     These  bands  may 
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be  solitary  or  several  in  a  cell,  and  form  very  gtriking  and 
conspicuouB  objects  (Figs.  13,  14). 

Spirogyra  and  its  associates  are  further  peculiar  in  pro- 
ducing no  asexual  spores,  and  also  in  the  method  of  sexual 
reproduction.  Two  adjacent  filaments  put  out  tubular 
processes  toward  one  another.  A  cell  of  one  filament  sends 
out  a  process  which  seeks  to  meet  a  corresponding  process 
from  a  cell  of  the  other  filament.  When  the  tips  of  two 
such   processes  come  together,  the  end   walls   disappear, 


tag  conjngated  with 


and  a  continuous  tube  extending  between  the  two  cells  is 
organized  (Figs.  14,  15).  'WTien  many  of  the  cells  of  two 
parallel  filaments  become  thus  united,  the  appearance  is 
that  of  a  ladder,  with  the  filaments  as  the  side  pieces,  and 
the  connecting  tubes  as  the  rounds. 

While  the  connecting  tube  is  being  developed  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  cells  are  organizing,  and  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tube  the  contents  of  one  cell  pass  through  and 
enter  the  other  cell,  fuse  with  its  contents,  and  a  sexual 
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spore  is  organized.    Aa  the  gametes  . 

look  alike,  the  process  is  conjuga-  \  \ 

tion,  and  the  sex  spore  is  a  zygote,  ^^ 

which,  with  its  heavy  wall,  is  rec- 
ognized to  he  a  resting  Bpore.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  growing 
season,  the  well-protected  zygotes 
which  have  endured  the  winter 
germinate  directly  into  new  Spi- 
rogyra  filaments. 

On  account  of  this  pecnliar 
style  of  sexual  reproduction,  in 
which  gametes  are  not  discharged, 
but  reach  each  other  through  spe- 
ciiil  tubes,  Spirogyra  and  its  allies 
are  called  Conjugate  forms — that 
is,  forms  whose  bodies  are  "yoked 
together"  during  the  fusion  of  the 
gametes. 

In  some  of  the  Conjugate  forms 
the  zygote  is  formed  in  the  connects 
ing  tube  (Fig.  IG,  A),  and  some- 
times zygotes  are  formed  without 
conjugation  (Fig.  16,  B).  Among 
the  Conjugate  forms  the  Desmids 
are  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
being  one-celled,  the  cells  being 
organized  into  two  distinct  halves 
(Fig.  17). 

27.    ConoliuriOTU.  —  The    Green 
AlgEe,  as  indicated  by  the  illustra- 
tions given  above,  include  simple         mm.  fhowine  fni^mion  ot 
one-celled  forms  which  reproduce        wgoie^vvijhf.ut^conju gallon, 
by  fission,  but  they  are  chiefly  fila- 
mentous forms,  simple  or  branching.     These  filamentous 
bodies  either  have  the  cells  separated  from  one  another 
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by  walls,  or  they  are  ccenocytie,  as  in  the  Siphon  forma. 
The  characteristic  asexual  spores  are  zoospores,  but  these 
may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  Conjugate  forms.  In  addition 
to  asexual  reproduction,  both  isogamy  and  heterogamy  are 
developed,  and  both  zygotes  and  oospores  are  resting  spores. 


The  Green  Algte  are  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  the  evolution  of  higher  plants,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  them. 

3.  Pnx,OPTiYGEJE.{Iirown  Algm) 

28.  General  oharatiten. — The  Blue-green  Algie  and  the 

Green  Algse  are  characteristic  of  fresh  water,  but  the  Brown 
AlgEB,  or  "  kelps,"  are  slmost  all  marine,  being  very  charac- 
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terifltic  coast  forma.    All  of  them  are  anchored  by  holdfastB, 
which  are  sometimes  highly  developed  root-like  atructurea ; 
and  the  yellow,  brown,  or  olive-green  floating 
bodies  are  buoyed  in  t 
aid  of  floats   or  air-bia 
very  conspicuous.     The 
developed  in  the  colder 
of  the  "wrack,"  "tang 
The  group  is  well  adt 
live  espoaed  to  waves  ; 
renta  with  its  strong  h 
air-bladdera,  and  tough 
bodies.     It  is  what  is  k 
a  gpecialued  grovp — tha 
which  has  become  high] 
ized  for   certain   specit 
tions.     It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  consider 
such    a     specialized 
group  in  any  detail, 
as  it  does  not  usual- 
ly help  to  explain  the 
atructures  of  higher 
groups. 

39.  The  plant 
body. — There  is  very 
great  diversity  in  the 
structure  of  the 
plant  body.  Some 
of  them,  as  Ectocar- 

,-r-       ,  (n  ci         ^'"-  18.     A  btowii  alga  IBctocanmii,  Bhowing  a 

pus  (Fig.  18),are  fil-  bodjcor.»l«ii.go(..inipl»fll«ni«nt»'hlchimt. 

amentous  forms,  like  *""  * 

the  Confervas  among  ^^l 

the  Green  Algffi,  but 

others  are  very  much  more  complex.     The  thallus  of  Lam- 

inaria  is  like  a  huge  floating  leaf,  frequently  nine  to  ten 
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feet  long,  whose  stalk  develops  root-like  holdfasts  (Fig.  18a). 
The  largest  body  is  developed  by  an  Antarctic  Laminaria 
form,  which  riseB  to  the  surface  from  a  sloping  bottom  with 
a  floating  thallus  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet  long. 
Other  forma  rise  from  the  sea  bottom  like  trees,  with 
thick  trunks,  numerous  branches,  and  leaf-like  appendages. 

The  common  Fucus, 
or  "  rock  weed,"  is  rib- 
bon-form and  constantly 
branches  by  forking  at 
the  tip  (Fig.  19).  This 
method  of  branching  is 
called  dickolainous,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  which 
branches  are  put  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  axis 
(moHopodial).  The  swol- 
len air-bladders  distrib- 
uted throughout  tlie  body 
are  very  conapicuons. 

The  most  differenti- 
ated thallus  is  that  of 
Surgasaum  (Fig.  20),  or 
"  gulf  weed,"  in  which 
there  are  slender  branch- 
ing stem-like  axes  bearing 
lateral  members  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  them  like 
ordinary  foliage  leaves ; 
others  are  floats  or  air- 
bladders,  which  sometimes 

resemble  clusters  of  ben ;?? ;  and  other  branches  bear  the 
sex  organs.  All  of  these  structures  are  but  different  regions 
of  a  branching  thallus.  Sargassum  forms  are  often  torn 
from  their  anchorage  by  the  waves  and  carried  away  from 
the  coast  by  currents,  collecting  in  the  great  sea  eddies 


Fio.  1»,    Pr«Rmtnt  of 

a  common  b 

»Jb.  iFuc^,).  »l,mvi 

ng   Ibe   b-idy 

dicholomoiiB  branchi 

iug  and  bloddel 
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produced  by  oceanic  cmreuts  and  forming  the  eo-called 
'Sargasso  seaa,"  as  that  of  the  Korth  Atlantic. 


f 


Fie.  so. 

A  portion  of 

B  bmwn 

tDtO 

ei.-ni.llkeuidl 

leaf-like  ] 

jortions.sndiUBoi 

the  b]»dder-like  floaw.-Atltr  B«K- 

30.  ReinndDOtion. — The  two  main  groups  of  Brown  Algie 
differ  from  eacli  other  in  their  reproduction.  One,  repre- 
sented by  the  LamlnariaB  and  a  majority  of  tlie  forms,  pro- 
duces zoospores  and  is  isogamoiis  (Fig.  18).  The  zoospores 
and  gametes  are  peculiar  in  having  the  two  cilia  attached 
at  one  side  rather  than  at  an  end ;  and  they  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  except  that  the  gametes  fuse  in  pairs  and 
form  zygotes. 


nproditctton  of  i'ufui.  showing  tbe  eight  eggs  Isli  In  light)  dla- 
1  Ihe  oogonium  and  aurronnded  bj  ■  membrane  (A),  eggt  Ubented 
nbnoe(£|.  antheridlnm  conMlnlnK*pera»{(7),  the  dlsctaarged  lat- 
le  spenna  tG).  and  eggs  sarroDnded  b;  awumlng  ipernu  if,  S).— 
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The  other  group,  repreeeuted  by  Fucus  (Fig.  21),  pro- 
duces no  asexual  spores,  but  la  heterogamous.  A  single 
oogonium  usually  forma  eight  eggs  {Sig.  21,  A),  which  are 
discharged  and  float  freely  in  the  water  (Fig.  21,  E).  The 
antheridia  (Fig.  31,  C)  produce  numerous  minute  laterally 
biciliate  Bperms,  which  are  discharged  (Fig.  21,  (7),  swim  in 
great  numbers  about  the  large  eggs  (Fig.  21,  F,  H),  and 
finally  one  fuses  with  an  egg,  and  an  oospore  is  formed. 
Ab  the  sperms  swarm  very  actively  about  the  egg  and 
impinge  against  it  they  often  set  it  rotating.  Both  an- 
theridia and  oogonia  are  formed  in  cavities  of  the  thallus. 

4.  Yi.aonopnYcv.x.  {Ued  Algw) 
31.  General  charaeten. — On  account  of  their  red  colora- 
tion these  forms  are  often  called  Floruleie.  They  are  mostly 
marine  forms,  and  are 
anchored  by  holdfasts 
of  various  kinds.  They 
belong  to  the  deepest 
waters  in  which  Algie 
grow,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  red  coloring 
matter  which  character- 
izes them  is  associated 
with  the  depth  at  which 
they  live.  The  Red 
Algie  are  also  a  high- 
ly specialized  line,  and 
will  be  mentioned  very 
briefly. 

33.  The  plant  body. 
^^b'^*  1n^.b'fin^'^"miirb(!l'i™'--       —The    Bed    Algte,    in 
Aft^r  scken'ck.'  '"  general,  are  more  deli- 

cate than  the  Brown 
Algse,  or  kelps,  their  graceful  forms,  delicate  texture,  and 
brightly  tinted  bodies  (shades  of  red,  violet,  dark  purple, 


FiQ.  24.    A  red  alga  {Dasya),  showing  a  finely  divided  thalloB  body.— 

Cai-dwell. 


Fio.  as.    A  red  iJgB  (Babdoata),  showing  holdruu  and  branching  liulluB  bod;.— 
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and  reddiBh-brown)  making  them  very  attractive.  They 
show  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  branching  filaments, 
ribbons,  and  filmy  plates  prevailing,  Bometimeg  branching 
very  profusely  and  delicately,  and  resembling  mosses  of 
fine  texture  (Figs.  23,  33,  34,  25,  26).  The  differentiation 
of  the  thallns  into  root  and  stem  and  leaf-like  structures 
is  also  common,  as  in  the  Brown  Algte. 

33.  Beprodnotion. — Ked  Algte  are  very  peculiar  in  both 
their  asesnal  and  sexual  reproduction.  A  sporangium  pro- 
duces just  four  asexual  spores,  but  they  have  no  cilia  and 
no  power  of  motion.  They 
can  not  be  called  zoospores, 
therefore,  and  as    each   spo-  3 


Fta.  S7.  ATedalEB((WIUamnIon).«hov 
ing  sponm^lnm  iA\  anil  rbe  tetnuporc 
dlMbargHl  |fl>,— Afler  THURit. 


■permatla  (a);    B.  bt'glnntng  ot  ■ 

Phnwing;  C,  an  atmwit  mBlnre  cf  B- 
tocsrp  (0).  wUh  the  illnorjpmiilng 


rangium  always  produces  just 
four,  they  have  been  called 
tetraspores  (Fig.  27). 

Red  Algoe  are  also  heterog- 
amous,  but  the  sexual  process  has  been  so  much  and  so 
variously  modified  that  it  is  very  poorly  understood.     The 
antheridia  (Fig.  28,  A,  a)  develop  sperms  which,  like  the 
tetraspores,  have  no  cilia  and  no  power  of  motion.     To  dis- 
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tinguish  them  from  the  ciliated  sperms,  or  spermatozoids, 
which  have  the  power  of  locomotion,  these  motionlesa  male 
gametes  of  the  Bed  Algs  are  usually  called  spermatia 
(singular,  spermatium)  (Fig.  38,  A,  s). 

The  oogonium  is  very  pe- 
culiar, being  differentiated 
into  two  regions,  a  bulbous 
base  and  a  hair-like  process 
{trichogyne),  the  whole  struc- 
ture resembling  a  flask  with  a 
long,  narrow  neck,  excepting 
'  that  it  is  closed  (Fig.  28,  A, 

0,  t).  Within  the  bulbous  part 
the  egg,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
organized;  a  spermatium  at- 
taches itself  to  tlie  tricbogyne 
{Fig.  38,  A,  s) ;  at  the  point  of 
contact  the  two  walls  become 
perforated,  and  the  contents 
of  the  spermatium  thus  enter 
the  tricbogyne,  and  so  reach 
the  bulbous  base  of  the  oogo- 
nium. The  above  account  rep- 
resents the  very  simplest  con- 
ditions of  the  process  of  fer- 
tilization in  this  group,  and 
gives  no  idea  of  the  great  and 
puzzling  complexity  exhibited 
by  the  majority  of  forms. 

After  fertilization  the  trich- 
ogyne  wilts,  and  the  bulbous 
base  in  one  way  or  another 
develops  a  conspicuous  struc- 
ture called  the  cystocarp  (Figs.  28,  29),  which  is  a  case  con- 
taining asexual  spores ;  in  other  words,  a  spore  case,  or  kind 
of  sporangium.     In  the  life  history  of  a  red  alga,  there- 


iMncb  of  Fnl]/iSphonia, 
Vl%  composing  the  body 


KDd  a  cyilociirp  iC)  wHl 
lpoi*i  (/>)  which  have  no 
poeporei).— Ca  ldw  b1  J.. 
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fore,  two  BortB  of  asexual  spores  are  produced :  (1)  the 
tetraspores,  developed  in  ordiaarj  sporangia;  and  (3)  the 
carpospores,  developed  in  the  cyetoearp,  which  has  been 
produced  as  the  result  of  fertilization. 

OTHER  CHLOSOPHTLL-CONTAIITING  THALLOPHTTEB 

34.  Diatomi, — These  are  peculiar  one-celled  forms,  which 
occur  in  very  great  abundance  in  fresh  and  salt  waters. 


Fia.  30.    AgTODpof  DLatome  :  cBnd  d,  toptnd  eJde  views  of  (Jie  buu?  fonn:  «,  colony 
ttt;  A,  a  colony:  f,  n  colony,  the  lop  and  eide  view  shown  al£.—Aflcr  KEiwEIt. 

They  are  either  free-swimming  or  attached  by  gelatinous 
stalks;  solitary,  or  connected  in  bands  or  chains,  or  im- 
bedded in  gelatinous  tubes  or  masses.  In  form  they  are 
rod-shaped,  boat-shaped,  elliptical,  wedge-shaped,  straight 
pr  curved  (Fig.  30). 
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The  chief  peculiarity  is  that  the  wall  is  composed  of  two 
valves,  one  of  which  fits  into  the  other  like  the  two  parts  of 
a  pill  box.  This  wall  is  so  impregnated  with  silica  that  it 
is  practically  indestructible,  and  siliceoue  skeletons  of  dia- 
toms are  preserved  abundantly  in  certain  rock  deposits. 
They  multiply  by  cell  division  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  observed  to  con- 
jugate. 

They  occur  in  such  numbers  in  the 
ocean  that  they  form  a  large  part  of 
the  free^wimming  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  doubtless  showers 
of  the  siliceous  skeletons  are  constants 
ly  falling  on  the  sea  bottom.  There 
are  certain  deposits  known  aa  "si- 
liceous earths,"  which  are  simply 
masses  of  fossil  diatoms. 

Diatoms  have  been  variously  placed 
in  schemes  of  classification.  Some 
have  put  them  among  the  Brown 
Algte  because  they  contain  a  brown 
coloring  matter;  others  have  placed 
them  in  the  Conjugate  forms  among 
the  Green  AlgEB  on  account  of  the 
occasional  conjugation  that  has  been 
observed.  They  are  so  different  from 
other  forms,  however,  that  it  seems 
best  to  keep  them  separate  from  all 
other  Algie, 

35.  (^araoee. — These  are  common- 
ly called  "  atone  worts,"  and  are  often 

Fio.SI.   AcommonC/lara,      included  aS   a  gTOUp    of   Green    AlgBB, 

-After STBAeBtmoEii.       as  they  seem  to  be  Thallophytes,  and 

have  no  other  coloring  matter  than 

chlorophyll.     However,  they  are  so  peculiar  that  they  are 

better  kept  by  themselves  among  the  Algte.    They  are  such 
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specialized  forms,  and  are  so  much  more  highly  organized 
than  all  other  Algae,  that  they  will  be  passed  over  here  with 
a  bare  mention.  They  grow  in  fresh  or  brackish  waters, 
fixed  to  the  bottom,  and  forming  great  masses.  The  cylin- 
drical stems  are  jointed,  the  joints  sending  out  circles  of 
branches,  which  repeat  the  jointed  and  branching  habit 
(Fig.  31). 

The  walls  become  incrusted  with  a  deposit  of  lime, 
which  makes  the  plants  harsh  and  brittle,  and  has  sug- 
gested the  name  "  stoneworts."  In  addition  to  the  highly 
organized  nutritive  body,  the  antheridia  and  oogonia  are 
peculiarly  complex,  being  entirely  unlike  the  simple  sex 
organs  of  the  other  Algae. 


CHAPTER  V 

TH  A  T  iLOPHYTES :  FUNGI 

36.  General  characters. — In  general,  Fungi  include  Thal- 
lophytes  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll.  From  this  fact 
it  follows  that  they  can  not  manufacture  food  entirely  out 
of  inorganic  material,  but  are  dependent  for  it  upon  other 
plants  or  animals.  This  food  is  obtained  in  two  general 
ways,  either  (1)  directly  from  the  living  bodies  of  plants  or 
animals,  or  (2)  from  dead  bodies  or  the  products  of  living 
bodies.  In  the  first  case,  in  which  living  bodies  are  at- 
tacked, the  attacking  fungus  is  called  a  parasite^  and  the 
plant  or  animal  attacked  is  called  the  host.  In  the  second 
case,  in  which  living  bodies  are  not  attacked,  the  fungus  is 
called  a  saprophyte.  Some  Fungi  can  live  only  as  parasites, 
or  as  saproph3rtes,  but  some  can  live  in  either  way. 

Fungi  form  a  very  large  assemblage  of  plants,  much 
more  numerous  than  the  Algae.  As  many  of  the  parasites 
attack  and  injure  useful  plants  and  animals,  producing 
many  of  the  so-called  "  diseases,"  they  are  forms  of  great 
interest.  Governments  and  Experiment  Stations  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  money  in  studying  the  injurious 
parasitic  Fungi,  and  in  trying  to  discover  some  method  of 
destroying  them  or  of  preventing  their  attacks.  Many  of 
the  parasitic  forms,  however,  are  harmless ;  while  many  of 
the  saprophytic  forms  are  decidedly  beneficial. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Fungi  are  derived  from 
the  Algee,  having  lost  their  chlorophyll  and  power  of  inde- 
pendent living.  Some  of  them  resemble  certain  Algas  so 
closely  that  the  connection  seems  very  plain;  but  others 
48 
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have  been  so  modified  bj  their  parasitic  and  saprophytic 
habits  that  they  have  lost  all  likeness  to  the  Algn,  and 
their  connection  with  them  is  very  obscure. 

37.  The  plant  body. — Discarding  certain  problematical 
forma,  to  be  mentioned  later,  the  bodies  of  all  true  Fungi 
are  organized  upon  a  uniform  general  plan,  to  which  they 
can  all  be  referred  (Fig.  32).     A  set  of  colorless  branching 


mjcelliim.  and  Ihrce  vertical  hyphK  (Bporophownj.  ejjonuigia  forming  on  b  and  c. 
—After  Zopr. 

filaments,  either  isolated  or  interwoven,  forms  the  main 
working  body,  and  is  called  the  mycelinm.  The  interweav- 
ing may  be  very  loose,  the  mycelium  looking  like  a  delicate 
cobweb ;  or  it  may  be  close  and  compact,  forming  a  felt-like 
mass,  as  may  often  be  seen  in  connection  with  preserved 
fruits.  The  individual  threads  are  called  hypha  (singular, 
hypka)  or  ht/pkal  threads.  The  mycelium  is  in  contact  with 
its  source  of  food  supply,  which  is  called  the  substratum. 
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From  the  hyphal  threads  composing  the  mycelium  verti- 
cal ascending  branches  arise,  which  are  set  apart  to  produce 
the  asexual  spores,  which  are  scattered  and  produce  new 
mycelia.  These  branches  are  called  ascending  hyphm  or 
sporophoresy  meaning  "  spore  bearers." 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  parasites,  special 
descending  branches  are  formed,  which  penetrate  the  sub- 
stratum or  host  and  absorb  the  food  material.  These  spe- 
cial absorbing  branches  are  called  haustoria,  meaning  "  ab- 
sorbers." 

Such  a  mycelial  body,  with  its  sporophores,  and  perhaps 
haustoria,  lies  either  upon  or  within  a  dead  substratum  in 
the  case  of  saprophytes,  or  upon  or  within  a  living  plant  or 
animal  in  the  case  of  parasites. 

38.  The  8a1)divifdoii& — The  classification  of  Fungi  is  in 
confusion  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge.  They  are  so 
much  modified  by  their  peculiar  life  habits  that  they  have 
lost  or  disguised  the  structures  which  prove  most  helpful  in 
classification  among  the  Algae.  Four  groups  will  be  pre- 
sented, often  made  to  include  all  the  Fungi,  but  doubtless 
they  are  insufficient  and  more  or  less  unnatural. 

The  constant  termination  of  the  group  names  is  myceteSj 
a  Greek  word  meaning  "  fungi."  The  prefix  in  each  case  is 
intended  to  indicate  some  important  character  of  the  group. 
The  names  of  the  four  groups  to  be  presented  are  as  follows : 
(1)  Phycomycetes  ("Alga-Fungi"),  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  forms  plainly  resemble  the  Algee  ;  (2)  Ascomycetes 
("  Ascus-Fungi ") ;  (3)  j-Fcidiomycetes  (".L^cidium-Fungi ") ; 
(4)  Basidiomycetes  ("  Basidium-Fungi ").  Just  what  the 
prefixes  ascus,  mcidium,  and  hasidium  mean  will  be  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  groups.  The  last  three 
groups  are  often  associated  together  under  the  name  My- 
comycetesj  meaning  "  Fungus-Fungi,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Phycomycetes,  or  "  Alga-Fungi,"  referring  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  resemble  the  Algae,  and  are  only  like 
themselves. 
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One  of  the  ordinary  life  processes  which  seems  to  be 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  saprophytic  and  parasitic 
habit  is  the  sexual  process.  At  least,  while  sex  organs 
and  sexual  spores  are  about  as  evident  in  Phycomycetes 
as  in  Algae,  they  are  either  obscure  or  wanting  in  the 
Mycomycete  groups. 

1.  Phycomycetes  {AlgorFungi) 

39.  Saprolegnia, — This  is  a  group  of  "water-moulds," 
with  aquatic  habit  like  the  Algae.  They  live  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  water  plants  and  animals  (Fig.  33),  and  some- 
times attack  living  fish,  one  kind  being  very  destructive 
to  young  fish  in  hatcheries.  The  hyphae  composing  the 
mycelium  are  coenocyies,  as  in  the  Siphon  forms. 

Sporangia  are  organized  at  the  ends  of  branches  by 
forming  a  partition  wall  separating  the  cavity  of  the  tip 
from  the  general  cavity  (Fig.  33,  B).  The  tip  becomes 
more  or  less  swollen,  and  within  it  are  formed  numerous 
biciliate  zoospores,  which  are  discharged  into  the  water 
(Fig.  33,  0)^  swim  about  for  a  short  time,  and  rapidly  form 
new  mycelia.  The  process  is  very  suggestive  of  Cladophora 
and  Vaucheria.  Oogonia  and  antheridia  are  also  formed 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  (Fig.  33,  F)^  much  as  in  Vau- 
cheria. The  oogonia  are  spherical,  and  form  one  and  some- 
times many  eggs  (Fig.  33,  Z),  B),  The  antheridia  are 
formed  on  branches  near  the  oogonia.  An  antheridium 
comes  in  contact  with  an  oogonium,  and  sends  out  a  deli- 
cate tube  which  pierces  the  oogonium  wall  (Fig.  33,  F). 
Through  this  tube  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  pass, 
fuse  with  the  egg,  and  a  heavy-walled  oospore  or  resting 
spore  is  the  result. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  sometimes  the  contents  of 
an  antheridium  do  not  enter  an  oogonium,  or  antheridia 
may  not  even  be  formed,  and  still  the  egg,  without  fertiliza- 
tion, forms  an  oospore  which  can  germinate.     This  peculiar 
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habit  is  called  parthenogenesis,  which  means  reproduction 
by  an  egg  without  fertilization. 


lo.  S3.  A  common  «B(er  monld  tSaprolegnia):  A,  a  fly  tron 
mtnlfl  of  the  ptruiu-  are  grawing;  B,  tip  at  a  branch  or^nn 
C.  •poranginni  diechargin^  biciliaic  zoneporeB:  F.  nognniiii 
contact,  (lie  tube  having  prnelnled  to  Ihe  egg;  Tl  and  £ 
Bggi.— ^-CafterTBoiiiT,  C-farter  DiBabt. 


40.  Hnoor. — One  of  the  moet  common  of  the  Mucora,  or 
"  black  moulds,"  forme  white  furry  growthe  on  damp  bread, 
preserved  fruits,  manure  heaps,  etc.  It  is  therefore  a 
saprophyte,  the  ccenocytic  mycelium  branching  extensively, 
through  the  substratum  {Fig.  34). 
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Erect  sporophores  arise  from  it  in  abundance,  and  at 
the  top  of  each  sporophore  a  globular  sporangium  is  formed, 
within  which  are  numerous  small  asexual  spores  (Figs.  35, 


Fia,  31.    Diagram  showtng  myi 


36).  The  sporangium  wall  bursts  (Fig.  37),  the  light  spores 
are  scattered  by  the  wind,  aud,  falling  upon  a  suitable  sub- 
stratum, germinate  and 
form  new  mycelia.  It  is- 
evident  that  those  asex- 
ual spores  are  not  zoo- 
spores, for  there  is  no 
water  medium  and  swim- 
ming is  impossible.  This 
method  of  transfer  being 
impossible,  the  spores  are 
scattered  by  currents  of 
air,  and  must  be  corre- 
spondingly light  and  pow- 
dery. They  are  usually 
spoken  of  simply  as 
"  spores,"  without  any 
prefix. 
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While  the  ordinary  method  of  reprodaction  through  the 
growing  season  is  by  means  of  these  rapidly  germinating 
spores,  in  certain  conditions  a  sexual  process  is  observed, 
by  which  a  heavy-walled  sexual  spore  is  formed  as  a  resting 
spore,  able  to  outlive  unfavorable  conditions.  Branches 
arise  from  the  hyphse  of  the  mycelium  just  as  in  the  forma- 


Fia.  38.    Mature  eponngtuni  of  Mumr,  Bhowing 


tion  of  sporophorea  (Fig.  38).  Two  contiguous  branches 
come  in  contact  by  their  tips  (Fig.  38,  J),  the  tips  are  cut 
off  from  the  main  ccenocytic  body  by  partition  walls  (Fig, 
38,  fi),  the  walls  in  contact  disorganize,  the  contents  of 
the  two  tip  cells  fuse,  and  a  heavy-walled  sexual  spore  is 
the  result  (Fig.  38,  C).  It  is  evident  that  the  prouesa  is 
conjugation,  suggesting  the  Conjugate  forms  among  the 
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Algffi  ;  that  the  sexual  spore  is  a  zygote ;  and  that  the  two 
pairing  tip  cells  cut  oS  from  the  main  body  by  partition 
walls  are  gametangia.     Afucor,  therefore,  is  isogamous. 


41.  Pflronoqtora, — These  are  the  "downy  mildews,"  very 
common  parasites  on  seed  plants  as  hosts,  one  of  the  most 
common  kind  attacking  grape  leaves.  The  mycelium  is  creno- 
cytic  and  entirely  internal,  ramifying  among  the  tissues 
within  the  leaf,  and  piercing  the  living  cells  with  liaustoria 
which  rapidly  absorb  their  contents  (Fig.  39).  The  pres- 
ence of  the  parasite   is   made   known  by  discolored  and 
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finally  deadened  spots  on  the  leaves,  where  the  tisaues  hare 
been  killed. 

From  this  internal  mycelium  numerous  sporophores 
arise,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  host  and  securing  the 
scattering  of  their 
spores,  which  fall 
upon  other  leaves 
and  germinate,  the 
new  myoelia  pene- 
trating among  the 
tissues  and  begin- 
ning   their   ravages. 

The  sporophores,  af-  ^'°-  ^-  *  •'""'^''  "'  Pf^ioti^ra  in  conlaci  wiih 
ter    rising   above    the  lu  l»rge  hBustorla.-AfCe'DiBTKr"'  " 

surface   of  the  leaf, 

branch  freely ;  and  many  of  them  rising  near  together, 
they  form  little  velvety  patches  on  the  surface,  suggesting 
the  name  "  downy  mildew." 

a  *  ' 


iming  (h<'  iiciennliim  and  dlxchsrelnj;  the  cnnlitit»  nf  tbc  anilKridinm  into  the 

In  certain  conditions  special  branches  arise  from  the 
mycelium,  which  organize  antheridia  and  oogonia,  and 
remain  within  the  host  (Fig.  40).  The  oogonium  ia  of  the 
usual  spherical  form,  organizing  a  single  egg.     The  an- 
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theridium  comes  in  contact  with  the  oogonium,  puts  out  a 
tube  which  pierces  the  oogonium  wall  and  enters  the  egg, 
into  which  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  are  discharged, 
and  fertilization  is  effected.  The  result  is  a  heavy-walled 
oospore.  As  the  oospores  are  not  for  immediate  germina- 
tion, they  are  not  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  host  and 
scattered,  as  are  the  asexual  spores.  When  they  are  ready 
to  germinate,  the  leaves  bearing  them  have  perished  and 
the  oospores  are  liberated. 

43.  Coneliudona — The  coenocytic  bodies  of  the  whole  group 
are  very  suggestive  of  the  Siphon  forms  among  Green  AlgaB, 
as  is  also  the  method  of  forming  oogonia  and  antheridia. 

The  water-moulds,  Saprolegnia  and  its  allies,  have  re- 
tained the  aquatic  habit  of  the  Algse,  and  their  asexual 
spores  are  zoospores.  Such  forms  as  Mucor  and  Pero7i(h 
spora^  however,  have  adapted  themselves  to  terrestrial  con- 
ditions, zoospores  are  abandoned,  and  light  spores  are  de- 
veloped which  can  be  carried  about  by  currents  of  air. 

In  most  of  them  motile  gametes  are  abandoned.  Even 
in  the  heterogamous  forms  sperms  are  not  organized  within 
the  antheridium,  but  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  are 
discharged  through  a  tube  developed  by  the  wall  and  pene- 
trating the  oogonium.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a 
few  forms  in  this  group  develop  sperms,  which  make  them 
all  the  more  alga-like. 

They  are  both  isogamous  and  heterogamous,  both  zygotes 
and  oospores  being  resting  spores.  Taking  the  characters 
all  together,  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  Phycomycetes 
are  an  assemblage  of  forms  derived  from  Green  Algae  (Chlo- 
rophyceae)  of  various  kinds. 

2.  AscoMYCETES  {A SOUS-  OT  Sac-Fuugt) 

43.  Kildewa — These  are  very  common  parasites,  growing 
especially  upon  leaves  of  seed  plants,  the  mycelium  spread- 
ing over  the  surface  like  a  cobweb.    A  very  common  mil- 
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dew,  Mic7'osphcBra^  gi'ows  on  lilac  leaves,  which  nearly 
always  show  the  whitish  covering  after  maturity  (Fig.  41). 
The  branching  hyphae  show  numerous  partition  walls,  and 
are  not  ccenocytic  as  in  the  Phycomycetes.  Small  disk-like 
haustoria  penetrate  into  the  superficial  cells  of  the  host, 
anchoring  the  mycelium  and  absorbing  the  cell  contents. 

Sporophores  arise,  which  form  asexual  spores  in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  The  end  of  the  sporophore  rounds  off,  almost 
separating  itself  from  the  part  below,  and  becomes  a  spore 
or  spore-like  body.     Below  this  another  organizes  in  the 

same  way,  then  another,  until 
a  chain  of  spores  is  developed, 
easily  broken  apart  and  scat- 
tered by  the  wind.  Falling 
upon  other  suitable  leaves, 
they  germinate  and  form  new 
mycelia,  enabling  the  fungus 
to  spread  rapidly.  This  meth- 
od of  cutting  a  branch  into 
sections  to  form  spores  is 
called  abstrictioji^  and  the 
spores  formed  in  this  way 
are  called  conidia^  or  conidi- 
ospores  (Fig.  43,  B). 

At  certain  times  the  myce- 
lium develops  special  branches 
which  develop  sex  organs,  but 
they  are  seldom  seen  and  may 
not  always  occur.     An  oogo- 
nium and  an  antheridium,  of 
the  usual  forms,  but  probably 
without  organizing  gametes, 
come  into  contact,  and  as  a 
result  an  elaborate  structure  is  developed — the  ascocarp, 
sometimes  called  the  "spore  fruit."    These  ascocarps  ap- 
pear on  the  lilac  leaves  as  minute  dark  dots,  each  one  being 


Tig.  41.  Lilac  leaf  covered  with  mil- 
dew {Microfq)h(vra),  the  shaded  re- 
gions representing  the  mycelium, 
and  the  black  dots  the  ascocarps.— 
Caldwbll. 
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a  little  sphere,  which  suggested  the  name  MicrosphcBva 
(Fig.  41).  The  heavy  wall  of  the  ascocarp  bears  beauti- 
ful branching  hair-like  appendages  (Fig.  42). 

Bursting  the  wall  of  this  spore  fruit  several  very  delicate, 
bladder-like  sacs  are  extruded,  and  through  the  transparent 
wall  of  each  sac  there  may  be 
seen  several  spores  (Fig.  42). 
The  ascocarp,  therefore,  is 
a  spore  case,  just  as  is  the 
cystocarp  of  the  Bed  Algse 
(§  33).  The  delicate  sacs 
within  are  the  asci^  a  word 
meaning  ''sacs,'^  and  each 
ascus  is  evidently  a  mother 
cell  within  which  asexual 
spores  are  formed.  These 
spores  are  distinguished 
from  other  asexual  spores 
by  the  name  ascospore. 

It  is  these  peculiar  moth- 
er cells,  or  asci,  which  give 
name  to  the  group,  and  an 

Ascomycete,  Ascus-f ungus,  or  Sac-fungus,  is  one  which  pro- 
duces spores  in  asci ;  and  an  ascocarp  is  a  spore  case  which 
contains  asci. 

In  the  mildews,  therefore,  there  are  two  kinds  of  asexual 
spores :  (1)  conidia^  formed  from  a  hyphal  branch  by  abstric- 
tion,  by  which  the  mycelium  may  spread  rapidly ;  and  (2) 
ascospores^  formed  in  a  mother  cell  and  protected  by  a  heavy 
case,  so  that  they  may  bridge  over  unfavorable  conditions, 
and  may  germinate  when  liberated  and  form  new  mycelia. 
The  resting  stage  is  not  a  zygote  or  an  oospore,  as  in  the 
Algae  and  Phycomycetes,  no  sexual  spore  probably  being 
formed,  but  a  heavy-walled  ascocarp. 

44.  Other  finrms. — The  mildews  have  been  selected  as  a 
simple  illustration  of  Ascomycetes,  but  the  group  is  a  very 


Fie.  42.  Aacocarp  of  the  lilac  mildew, 
showing  branching  appendages  and 
two  asci  protradiDg  from  the  rap- 
tured wall  and  containing  ascospores. 
—Oaldwbll. 
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large  one,  and  contains  &  great  variety  of  forms.  All  of 
them,  however,  produce  spores  in  asci,  but  the  asci  are  not 
always  inclosed  by  an  ascocarp.  Here  belong  the  common 
blue  mould  {PeniciiUum),  found  on  bread,  fruit,  etc.,  in 
which  stage  the  branching  chains  of  conidia  are  very  con- 
spicnouB  {Fig.  43) ;  the  truffle-fungi,  upon  whose  subtei^ 


Pra.  <S.    l^nleilliun 


ranean  mycelia  ascocarps  develop  which  are  known  as 
"  truffles  " ;  the  black  fungi,  which  form  the  diseases  known 
as  "  black  knot  "  of  the  plum  and  cherry,  the  "  ergot "  of 
rye  (Fig.  44),  and  many  black  wart-like  growths  upon  the 
bark  of  trees ;  other  forms  causing  "  witches '-brooms  "  (ab- 
normal growths  on  various  trees),  "peach  curl,"  etc.,  the 
cup-fungi  (Figs.  46,  46),  and  the  edible  morels  (Fig.  47). 
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Fis.  44.    nmd  of  rye  attuked  by  " 

rcplaring  th*  eniat  ol  ry<- ;  slu 
Dia»  or  "iTg-.t"  prmirutius 
form  iporos  (6i.— Afier  Ti:i.Asm 


In  some  of  tliese  forma  the  aarocarp  is  completely  closed, 
as  in  the  lilac  mildew ;  in  others  it  is  flask-shaped ;  in 
others,  as  in  the  cup-fungi,  it  is  like  a  cnp  or  disk  ;  hut  in 
ail  the  spores  arc  inclosed  b;  a  delicate  sac,  the  ascuB. 
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Here  must  probably  be  included  the  yeast-fungi  {Fig, 
48),  BO  commonly  used   to  excite  alcoholic  fermentation. 


ble  mowl  (Xorc/ieOa  Fio,  48,    Tea»t  cell",  reproda- 

.orc  Bhcnrn  and  need  cing  b;  budding,  and  form- 

p.  (he  deprcseions  of  Ing  chain* — Caldwili.. 


The  "  yeast  cells  "  seem  to  be  conidia  having  a  peculiar  bud- 
ding method  of  multiplication,  and  the  remarkable  power 
of  exciting  alcoholic  fermantation  in  sugary  solutions. 

3.  ^CIDIOMYCETES  {^cidium-Fungi) 
45.  Oeneral  characters. — This  is  a  large  group  of  very 
destructive  parasiteB  known  as  "  rusta  "  and  "  smuts."  The 
rusts  attack  particularly  the  leaves  of  higher  plants,  pro- 
ducing rusty  spots,  the  wheat  rust  probably  being  the  best 
known.  The  smuts  especially  attack  the  grasses,  and  are 
very  injurious  to  cereals,  producing  in  the  heads  of  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  com,  etc.,  the  disease  called  smut. 
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Xo  indication  of  a  sexual  process  has  been  obtained,  and 

the  life  histories  are  so  complicated  and  obscure  that  the 
poBition  of  the  group  is  very  uncertain.  The  forms  should 
probably  be  included  with  the  Baeidiomycetes,  but  they  are 
so  unlike  the  ordinary  forms  of  that  group  that  they  are 
here  kept  distinct. 

Most  of  the  forms  are  yerj polymorphic — that  is,  a  plant 
assumes  several  dissimilar  appearances  in  the  course  of  its 
life  history.  These  phases  are  often  so  dissimilar  that  they 
have  been  described  as  different  plants.  This  polymorphism 
is  often  further  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  different 
phases  upon  entirely  different  hosts.  For  example,  the 
wheat-rust  fungus  in  one  stage  lives  on  wheat,  and  in  an- 
other on  barberry. 

46.  Wheat  nut — This  is  one  of  the  few  rusts  whose  life 
histories  have  been  traced,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  group. 

The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  found  ramifying  among 
the  leaf  and  stem  tissues  of  the  wheat.  While  the  wheat  is 
growing  this  mycelium  sends  to  the  surface  numerous  spo- 


rophores,  each  bearing  at  its  apex  a  reddish  spore  (Fig.  49). 
Ab  the  spores  occur  in  great  numbers  they  form  the  rusty- 
looking  lines  and  spots  which  give  name  to  the  disease. 
The  spores  are  scattered  by  currents  of  air,  and  falling  upon 
other  plants,  germinate  very  promptly,  thus  spreading  the 
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disease  with  great  rapidity  (Fig.  50).  Once  it  was  thought 
that  this  completed  the  life  cycle,  and  the  fungus  received 
the  name  I'redo.     When  it  was  known  that  this  is  but  one 


stage  in  a  polymorphic  life  history  it  was  called  the  Uredo- 
stage,  and    the  spores  vredosporea,   eometimes  "summer 

spores." 


Fia,  61.    Wheal  met,  showing  the  winter  eporcs  (leLeutoiporeel,— Atwr 
II    MAHeHAi.L  Wiim. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  the  same  mycelium 
develops  sporophores  which  bear  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  Bpore  (Fig.  51).     It  is  two-celled,  with  a  very  heavy  black 
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wall,  and  forme  what  ia  called  the  "  black  rust,"  which  ap- 
pears late  in  the  aummer  on  wheat  Btubble.    These  spores 
are  the  resting  spores,  which  last  through  the  winter  and 
germinate  in  the  following  spring.     They  are  called  Uleuto- 
spores,  meaning  the  "  last  spores  "  of  the  growing  season. 
They  are  also  called  "  winter  spores,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  uredospores  or  "  snmmer  spores."    At  first  this 
teleutospore-bearing  mycelium  was  not  recognized  to  be 
identical  with  the  uredospore-bearing  mycelium,  and  it  was 
called  Puccinia.    This  name  is  now 
retained  for  the  whole  polymorphous 
plant,  and  wheat  rust  is  Puccinia 
graminis.     This  mycelium  on  the 
wheat,  with  its  summer  spores  and 
winter  spores,  is  hut  one  stage  in 
the  life  history  of  wheat  rust. 

In  the  spring  the  teleutospore 
germinates,  each  cell  developing  a 
small  few-celled  filament  {Fig.  52). 
From  each  cell  of  the  filament  a 
little  branch  arises  which  develops 
at  its  tip  a  small  spore,  called  a  spo- 
ridium,  which  means  "sporc-likc," 
This  little  filament,  which  is  not  a 

parasite,  and  which  bears  sporidia,     ^ 

f  '  ...  Fio.  52,    Wheat  ra»t,  ehow- 

IS  a  second  phase  of  the  wheat  rust,  t„ga  celeiito^pnre  ),'ernilnn- 

really  the  first  phase  of  the  growing        ting  nnd  forming  a  Bhonm. 

season.  eelle  b'  epnre  brsni-h  irisee. 

The  sporidia  are  scattered,  fall        tiis  in«*"t  one  benriint  *t 

,       ,  ,  .       ,  J,  iI9  lip  n  BBoridlnni.— After 

upon  barberry  leaves,  germinate,  and        ^  marhham.  w*iiti. 
develop  a  mycelium  which  spreads 

through  the  leaf.  This  mycelium  produces  sporophores 
which  emerge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  in  the 
form  of  chains  of  reddish-yellow  eonidia  (Fig.  53).  These 
chains  of  eonidia  are  closely  packed  in  cup-like  receptacles, 
and  these  reddish-yellow  cup-like  masses  are  often  called 
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"  cluBter-cupe."    This  mycelium  on  the  barberry,  bearing 

cluster-cups,  was  thought  to  be  a  distinct  plant,  and  was 

^  called"  Jicidium.     The 

=  ■&  name  now  is  applied  to 

5  I  ^  the   cluster-cups,   which 

I  3  I  are   called    wcidia,   and 

I  I  ^  the    conidia-like    spores 

I  „  3  which  they  produce  are 

III  known  as  tscidiosporex. 

I  i   .  It  is  the  secidia  which 

"3=  t  gii'c  name  to  the  group, 

%1<  and  jEcidiomycetes  are 

i  S  g  those    Fungi    in   whose 

ill  life    history    (ecidia    or 

2—5  clueter-cups  appear. 

*  i  ^  The  fflcidiospores  are 

£  J  g  scattered   by   the   wind, 

ill  fall     upon    the     spring 

^'  ^  I  wheat,    germinate,    and 

1 1 1  develop  again  the  myce- 

1  w  S  Hum  which  produces  the 
^  •  5  rust  on  the  wheat,  and 
=  I  £  BO  the  life  cycle  is  com- 
'%  s  £  pleted.  There  are  thus 
tB||  at  least  three  distinct 
S  jl  stages  in  the  life  history 
■S-aS  of  wheat  rust.  Begin- 
E  "  I  ning  with  the  growing 
S  I  =  season  they  are  as  foi- 
ls 1. 1  lows  r  (1)  The  phase  bear- 
B  S  ^  ing  the  sporidia,  which 

2  is  not  parasitic;  (2)  the 
fecidium  phase,  parasitic 

on  the  barberry;    (3)  the  uredo-teleutospore  phase,  para- 
sitic on  the  wheat. 

In  this  life  cycle  at  least  four  kinds  of  asexual  spores 
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appear :  (1)  sporidia,  which  develop  the  stage  on  the  barber- 
ry ;  (2)  mcidiospores,  which  develop  the  stage  on  the  wheat ; 
{3)  vredogpores,  which  repeat  the  mycelium  on  the  wheat ;  (4) 
iehutospores,yih\a)i  last  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
produce  the  stage  hearing  sporidia.  It  should  be  said  that 
there  are  other  spores  of  this  plant  produced  on  the  barberry 
(Fig.  53),  but  they  are  too  uncertain  to  be  included  here. 

The  barberry  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  this  life  cycle. 
In  many  caaea  there  is  no  available  barberry  to  act  as  host, 
and  the  sporidia  germinate  directly  upon  the  young  wheat, 
forming  the  rust-producing  mycelium,  and  the  cluster-cup 
stage  is  omitted. 


47.  Other  nuU. — Many  rusts  have  life  historiea  similar 
to  that  of  the  wheat  mat,  in  others  one  or  more  of  the 
stages  are  omitted.     In  very  few  have  the  stages  been  con- 
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nected  together,  so  that  a  mycelium  bearing  uredospores  is 
called  a  Vredo,  one  bearing  teloutospores  a  Puccinia,  and 
one  bearing  tecidia  an  ^cidium  ;  but  what  forms  of  Vredo, 
Puccinia,  and  jHcidtum  belong  together  in  the  same  life 
cycle  is  very  difficult  to  discover. 

Another  life  cycle  which  has  been  discovered  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  cedar  apples "  which  appear  on  red 
cedar  {Fig.  54).  In  the  spring  these  diseased  growths  be- 
come conspicuous,  especially  after  a  rain,  when  the  jelly- 
like  masses  containing  the  orange-colored  spores  swell. 
This  corresponds  to  the  phase  wliicli  produces  rust  in 
wheat.  On  the  leaves  of  apple  trees,  wild  crab,  hawthorn, 
etc.,  the  fficidium  stage  of  the  same  parasite  develops. 

4.  Basidiomycetes  {Basidium^Fungi). 
48.  General  characteia. — This  group  includes  the  mush- 
rooms, toadstools,  and  puffballs.  They  are  not  destructive 
parasites,  as  are  many 
forms  in  the  preceding 
groups,  but  mostly  harm- 
less and  often  useful  sap- 
rophytes. .  They  must 
also  be  regarded  as  the 
moat  highly  organized  of 
the  Fungi.  The  popular 
distinction  between  toad- 
stools and  mushrooms  is 
not  borne  out  by  botan- 
ical characters,  toadstool 
and  mushroom  being  the 
same  thing  botanically, 
and  forming  one  group, 
puffballs  forming  an- 
other. 

Asin  jEeidiomycetcB, 

Agaricun  aimpatrii  -Afitr  Gibson.    '         nO      BOXUal     prOCeSS     has 
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been  discovered.  The  life  history  Beems  simple,  but  this 
apparent  simplicity  may  represent  a  very  complicated  his- 
tory. The  structure  of  the  common  mushroom  (Agart- 
cms)  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  group  (Fig.  65). 

49.  A  conunoB 
maahroom.  —  The 
mycelium,  of  white 
branching  threads, 
spreads  extensively 
through  the  decay- 
ing substratum, 
and  in  cultivated 
foi-ms  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "  spawn." 
Upon  this  myce- 
lium little  knob- 
like protuberances 
begin  to  arise,  grow- 
ing larger  and 
larger,  until  they 
are  organized  into 
the  so-called 
"mushrooms." 
The  real  body  of 
the  plant  is  the 
white  thread-like 
mycelium,  while 
the  "  mushroom  " 
part  aeems  to  rep- 
resent a  great  num- 
ber of  sporophores    I"«-M-    Ac™n™^ffart«.:^.»ctlo..th™ngli™. 
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has  a  stalk-like  portion,  the  stipe,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
Blender  mycelial  threads  look  like  white  rootlets ;  and  an 
expanded,  umbrella-like  top  called  the  ptleus.  From  the 
under  surface  of  the  pileus  there  hang  thin  radiating  plates, 
or  gills  (Fig.  55).  Each  gill  is  a  mass  of  interwoven  fila- 
ments (hyphse),  whose  tips  turn  toward  the  surface  and 
form  a  compact  layer  of  end  cells  (Fig-  56)-     These  end 


Pio.  80.    A  bracket  taogai  (Polypanal  growing  on  the  irnnk  of  «  red  oak. — 

cells,  forming  the  surface  of  the  gill,  are  clut^shaped,  and 
are  called  basidia.  From  the  broad  end  of  each  basidium 
two  or  four  delicate  branches  arise,  each  bearing  a  minute 
spore,  very  much  as  the  sporidia  appear  in  the  wheat  rust. 
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These  spores,  called  basidiospores,  shower  down  from  the 
gills  when  ripe,  germinate,  and  produce  new  mycelia.  The 
pecnliar  cell  called  the  basidium  gives  name  to  the  group 
Baaidiomycetes. 

50.  Otii«r  fimua. — Mushrooms  display  a  great  variety  of 
form  and  coloration,  many  of  them  being  very  attractive 


it  liJodus  of  gate 


(FigB.  57,  58,  69).  The  "  pore-fungi "  have  pore-like  depres- 
sions for  their  spores,  instead  of  gilts,  as  in  the  very  com- 
mon "bracket-fungus"  {Polyporns),  which  forms  hard 
shell-like  outgrowths  on  tree-trunks  and  stump?*  (Figs.  60, 
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61),  and  the  mushroom-like  Baled  (Figs.   62,  63).    The 
"ear-fungi"    form    gelatinous,    dark-brown,    shell-shaped 
masaes,  and  the  "  coral  fungi "  reeemble  branching  corala 
(Fig.   64).     The   Hydnum  forma  have   spinous  processes 
instead    of    gills    (Fig. 
65).     The  puffballa  or- 
ganize   globular  bodies 
(Fig.  66),  within  which 
the  spores  develop,  and 
are  not  liberated  until 
ripe ;    and    with    them 
belong  also  the  "bird's 
nest  fungus,"  the  "earth 
star,"    the    ill-smelling 
"stink-horn,"  etc. 

OTHER  THALLOPHTTES 
WITHOUT  CHLOROPHYLL 

51.  Slime  -  monlda  — 

These  perplexing  forms, 
named  Myxomycetes,  do 
not  seem  to  be  related 
to  any  group  of  plants, 
and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  plants  or  animals.  The 
working  body  is  a  mass  of  naked  protoplasm  called  a  plas- 
modinm,  suggesting  the  term  "alinie,"  and  slips  along  like 
a  gigantic  amceba.  They  are  common  in  forests,  upon 
black  soil,  fallen  leaves,  and  decaying  logs,  the  slimy  yel- 
low or  orange  masses  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead 
to  as  large  as  a  man's  hanil.  They  are  saprophytic,  and 
are  said  to  engulf  food  as  do  the  amo^bas.  8o  suggestive 
of  certain  low  animals  is  tills  body  and  food  habit  that 
slime-moulds  have  also  been  called  Mt/cetozoa  or  "  fungus- 
animals." 
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In  certain  conditions,  however,  these  slimy  bodies  come 
to  rest  and  organize  most  elaborate  and  often  very  beau- 
tiful sporangia,  full  of  spores  (Fig-  67).  These  varied 
and  easily  preserved  sporangia  are   used   to   classify  the 


flime  mould!  (MyinmyretPBl  on  dMnylnj-  wood:  lo  (he 
lie  >»siJe  Bponneia  of  TricMa ;  t«  Ihc  right  above,  n  eruup 
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forma.  Slime-moulds,  or  "  slime-fungi,"  therefore,  seem 
to  have  animal-like  bodies  which  produce  plant-like  spo- 
rangia. 

b'i.  Bacteria. — These  are  the  "  Fission-Fungi,"  or  Sehizo- 
mycetes,  and  are  popularly  known  as  "  bacteria,"  "  bacilli," 
"  microbes,"  "  germs,"  etc.  They  are  so  important  and  pe- 
culiar in  their  life  habits  that  their  study  has  developed  a 
special  branch  of  botany,  known  as  "  Bacteriology."  In 
many  ways  they  resemble  the  Cyanophyeeie,  or  "  Fission- 
Algse,"  BO  closely  that  they  are  often  associated  with  them 
in  classification  (see  §  21). 


Fia  as.  A  Rmap  or  Baclrrln.  thr  bndipB  bcini;  Mnck.  nnd  bcHrint;  ninMIe  cilia  in 
nirionH  nuv«.  J.ihe  two  to  Die  left  the  commnn  Iwy  flndtfn»(S,  niWtfi*],  ihc 
on«  to  llip  ri^'lit  n  S/iMllHia  ;  «,  n  CiKTiie  (orm  (;*ino(WV«»);  C,  D.  K.  pp«ic»  of 
Pieadouitmat :  F.  O.  Fj'eriCB  or  B*cll]ut>.  Fhtmg  Iluii  of  typlioid  Uwr:  B.  Miero- 
rpira;  J,  K,  L.  it,  api'ciL'SDf  ^fdrUum.— Afier  K^uLEll■nd  Pbiktl. 
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They  are  the  smallest  known  living  organisms,  the  one- 
celled  form  which  develops  on  cooked  potatoes,  bread,  milk, 
meat,  etc.,  forming  a  blood-red  stain,  having  a  diameter  of 
but  0.0005  mm.  {-^i-^  in.).  They  are  of  various  forms 
(Eig.  68),  as  Coccus  forms,  single  spherical  cells ;  Bacterium 
forms,  short  rod-shaped  cells ;  Bacillus  forms,  longer  rod- 
shaped  cells ;  Leptothrix  forms,  simple  filaments ;  Spirillum 
forms,  spiral  filaments,  etc. 

They  multiply  by  cell  division  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  also  form  resting  spores  for  preservation  and  distri- 
bution. They  occur  everywhere — in  the  air,  in  the  water, 
in  the  soil,  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals ;  many  of 
them  harmless,  many  of  them  useful,  many  of  them  dan- 
gerous. 

They  are  intimately  concerned  with  fermentation  and 
decay,  inducing  such  changes  as  the  souring  of  fruit  juices, 
milk,  etc.,  and  the  development  of  pus  in  wounds.  What 
is  called  antiseptic  surgery  is  the  use  of  various  means  to 
exclude  bacteria  and  so  prevent  inflammation  and  decay. 

The  pathogenic  forms — that  is,  those  which  induce  dis- 
eases of  plants  and  animals — ^are  of  great  importance,  and 
means  of  making  them  harmless  or  destroying  them  are 
being  searched  for  constantly.  They  are  the  causes  of  such 
diseases  as  pear-blight  and  peach-yellows  among  plants,  and 
such  human  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  etc. 

LICHENS 

53.  General  character.  —  Lichens  are  abundant  every- 
where, forming  various  colored  splotches  on  tree-trunks, 
rocks,  old  boards,  etc.,  and  growing  also  upon  the  ground 
(Pigs.  69,  70,  71).  They  have  a  general  greenish-gray  color, 
but  brighter  colors  may  also  be  observed. 

The  great  interest  connected  with  Lichens  is  that  they  are 
not  single  plants,  but  each  Lichen  is  formed  of  a  fungus  and 
an  alga,  living  together  so  intimately  as  to  appear  like  a  single 
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plant.    In  other  words,  a  Lichen  is  not  an  individual,  but  a 
lirm  of  two  individuals  very  unlike  each  otlier.    This  habit 


ohowlng  the  Bpnadlng  IhilluB 


of  living  together  has  been  called  symbiosis,  and  the  indi- 
viduals entering  into  this  relation  are  called  symbionts. 


B  board,  BDd  ihawlng 
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If  a  Liclien  be  sectioned,  the  relation  between  the  aym- 
bioQts  will  be  seen  (Fig.  73).  The  fungus  malceB  the  bulk 
of  the  body  with  its  interwoven  mycelial  threads,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  lie  the  Algse,  sometimes  scattered,  some- 


times massed.  It  is  these  enmeshed  AlgEe,  showing  through 
the  transparent  mycelium,  that  give  the  greenish  tint  to 
the  Lichen. 

In  the  case  of  Lichens  the  symbionta  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  mutually  helpful,  the  alga  manufacturing  food 
for  the  fungus,  and  the  fungus  providing  protection  and 
water  containing  food  materials  for  the  alga.  Others  do  not 
recognize  any  special  benefit  to  the  alga,  and  see  in  a  Lichen 
simply  a  parasitic  fungus  living  on  the  products  of  an  alga. 
In  any  event  the  Algie  are  not  destroyed  but  seem  to  thrive. 
It  is  discovered  that  the  alga  aymbiont  can  live  quite  inde- 
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pendently  of  ihe  fuQgua.  In  fact,  the  enmeshed  Algse  are 
often  recognized  as  identical  with  forme  living  independ- 
ently, those  thus  used  being  various  Blue-green,  Protococ- 
cna,  and  Conferva  forma. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fungus  symbiont  has  become 
quite  dependent  upon  the  alga,  and  its  germinating  spores 
do  not  develop  far  unless  the  young  mycelium  can  lay  hold 
of  suitable  Algce.  At  certain  times  cup-like  or  disk-like 
bodies  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  lichen  thallus,  with 
brown,  or  black,  or  more  brightly-colored  lining  (Figs.  70, 
71),  These  bodies  are  the  apolkecia,  and  a  section  through 
them  ghowa  that  the  colored  lining  is  largely  made  up  of 
delicate  sacs  containing  spores  (Figs.  73,  74).  These  sacs 
are  evidently  asci,  the  apothecia  correspond  to  ascocarps, 
and  the  Lichen  fungus  proves  to  be  an  Ascomycete. 


Fio.  "rS.  Section  throiigh  an  apotheciiim  of  Anaptyfliia.  ebouInK  'Mlk  at  Ihc  gd|j 
fml,  mgnsen  of  algal  cellH  (ffl,  ontpr  margin  of  tup  (i),  ovcrlappina  edge  ((,  (),  layer 
of  »Bcl  ih\  and  maMlim  of  (lyphre  hencalh  aaci  (j).— After  Sicaa. 

Certain  Ascomycetes,  therefore,  have  learned  to  use  cer- 
tain AlgEe  in  this  peculiar  way,  and  a  Lichen  is  the  result. 
Some  Basidiomycetes  have  also  learned  the  same  habit,  and 
form  Lichens. 

Various  forms  of  Lichen  bodies  can  be  distinguished  as 
follows:  (1)  C'rM8/«ceows  i/cZ/ews,  in  which  the  thallus  resem- 
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bles  an  incruBtation  upon  its  Bubstratnm  of  rock,  soil,  etc. ; 
(3)  FoHosa  Lichens, with  6&tleQed,\eai-\i]ie,\ohed  bodies, at- 


Fis.  T4.    Much  enla^ied  section  of  >  portlnn  of  the  ipothpcluin  of  Anaplgfhla.  ttaow- 


tached  only  at  the  middle  OT  irregularly  to  the  Bubstrstum ; 
(3)  Fruticone  Lichens,  with  filamentoiia  bodies  branching 
like  shrubs,  either  erect,  pendulous,  or  prostrate. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THB  FOOD  OF  PLANTS 

54.  Introductory. — All  plants  use  the  same  kind  of  food, 
but  the  Algae  and  Fungi  suggest  that  they  may  have  very 
different  ways  of  obtaining  it.  The  AlgaB  can  manufacture 
food  from  raw  material,  while  the  Fungi  must  obtain  it 
already  manufactured.  Between  these  two  extreme  condi- 
tions there  are  plants  which  can  manufacture  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  formed  the  habit  of  supplementing  this 
by  obtaining  elsewhere  more  or  less  manufactured  food. 
Besides  this,  there  are  plants  which  have  learned  to  work 
together  in  the  matter  of  food  supply,  entering  into  a  con- 
dition of  svmbiosis,  as  described  under  the  Lichens.  These 
various  habits  will  be  presented  here  briefly. 

55.  Green  plants — The  presence  of  chlorophyll  enables 
plants  to  utilize  carbon  dioxide  (COg),  a  gas  present  in  the 
atmosphere  and  dissolved  in  waters,  and  one  of  the  waste 
products  given  off  in  the  respiration  of  all  living  organisms. 
This  gas  is  absorbed  by  green  plants,  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, carbon  and  oxygen,  are  dissociated,  and  with  the  ele- 
ments obtained  from  absorbed  water  (IlgO)  are  recombined  to 
form  a  carbohydrate  (sugar,  starch,  etc.),  which  is  an  organ- 
ized food.  With  this  as  a  basis  other  foods  are  formed, 
and  so  the  plant  can  live  without  help  from  any  other 
organism. 

This  process  of  utilizing  carbon  dioxide  in  the  formation 
of  food  is  not  only  a  wonderful  one,  but  also  very  important. 
It  is  wonderful,  because  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  both  of 

them  very  refractory  substances,  are  broken  up  at  ordinary 
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temperatures  and  without  any  special  display  of  energy.  It 
is  important,  because  the  food  of  all  plants  and  animals  de- 
pends upon  it,  as  it  is  the  only  known  process  by  which  inor- 
ganic material  can  be  organized. 

The  process  is  called  photosynthesis^  or  photosyntaxy 
words  indicating  that  the  presence  of  light  is  necessary. 
The  mechanism  on  the  part  of  the  plant  is  the  chloroplast, 
which  when  exposed  to  light  is  able  to  do  this  work.  The 
process  is  often  called  "  carbon  assimilation,"  "  chlorophyll 
assimilation,"  "  fixation  of  carbon,"  etc.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  the  chlorophyll  which  does  the  work,  but  the 
protoplasmic  plastid  stained  green  by  the  chlorophyll.  The 
chlorophyll  manipulates  the  light  in  some  way  so  that  the 
plastid  may  obtain  from  it  the  energy  needed  for  the  work. 
Further  details  concerning  it  may  be  obtained  by  reading 
§  112  of  Plant  Relatio?is, 

It  is  evident  that  green  plants  must  expose  their  chloro- 
phyll to  the  light.  For  this  reason  the  Algae  can  not  live 
in  deep  waters  or  in  dark  places.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
marine  kelps,  although  they  may  be  anchored  in  considera- 
ble depth  of  water,  their  working  bodies  are  floated  up 
toward  the  light  by  air-bladders.  In  the  case  of  higher 
plants,  specially  organized  chlorophyll-bearing  organs,  the 
foliage  leaves,  are  developed. 

56.  Saprophytes. — Only  cells  containing  chloroplasts  can 
live  independently.  In  the  higher  plants,  where  bodies  be- 
come large,  many  living  cells  are  shut  away  from  the  light, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  more  superficial  green  cells  for 
their  food  supply.  The  habit  of  cells  depending  upon  one 
another  for  food,  therefore,  is  a  very  common  one. 

When  none  of  the  cells  of  the  plant  body  contain  chloro- 
phyll, the  whole  plant  becomes  dependent,  and  must  live  as 
a  saprophyte  or  ^  parasite.  In  the  case  of  saprophytes  dead 
bodies  or  body  products  are  attacked,  and  sooner  or  later  all 
organic  matter  is  attacked  and  decomposed  by  them.  The 
decomposition  is  a  result  of  the  nutritive  processes  of  plants 
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without  chlorophyll,  and  were  it  not  for  them  "  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  would  be  covered  with  a  thick  deposit 
of  the  animal  and  plant  remains  of  the  past  thousands  of 
years." 

The  green  plants,  therefore,  are  the  manufacturers  of 
organic  material,  producing  far  more  than  they  can  use, 
while  the  plants  without  chlorophyll  are  the  destroyers  of 
organic  material.  The  chief  destroyers  are  the  Bacteria 
and  ordinary  Fungi,  but  some  of  the  higher  plants  have 
also  adopted  this  method  of  obtaining  food.  Many  ordinary 
green  plants  have  the  saprophytic  habit  of  absorbing  organic 
material  from  rich  humus  soil ;  and  many  orchids  and  heaths 
are  parasitic,  attaching  their  subterranean  parts  to  those  of 
other  plants,  becoming  what  are  called  "root  parasites." 
The  cultivated  plants,  also,  may  be  regarded  as  partially 
saprophytic,  in  so  far  as  they  use  the  organic  material  sup- 
plied to  them  in  fertilizers. 

57.  Parantea — Certain  plants  without  chlorophyll  are 
not  content  to  obtain  organic  material  from  dead  bodies, 
but  attack  living  ones.  As  in  the  case  of  saprophytes,  the 
vast  majority  of  plants  which  have  formed  this  habit  are 
Bacteria  and  ordinary  Fungi.  Parasites  are  not  only  modi- 
fied in  structure  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  chloro- 
phyll, but  they  have  developed  means  of  penetrating  their 
hosts.  Many  of  them  have  also  cultivated  a  very  selective 
habit,  restricting  themselves  to  certain  plants  or  animals,  or 
even  to  certain  organs. 

The  parasitic  habit  has  also  been  developed  by  some  of 
the  higher  plants,  sometimes  completely,  sometimes  par- 
tially. Dodder,  for  example,  is  completely  parasitic  at 
maturity  (Fig.  75),  while  mistletoe  is  only  partially  so, 
doing  chlorophyll  work  and  also  absorbing  from  the  tree 
into  which  it  has  sent  its  haustoria. 

That  saprophytism  and  parasitism  are  both  habits  grad- 
ually acquired  is  inferred  from  the  number  of  green  plants 

which  have  developed  them  more  or  less,  as  a  supplement  to 
24 
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the  food  which  they  manufacture.     The  Iobb  chlorophjll  ia 

uaed  the  lesa  ia  it  developed,  and  a  green  plant  which  is 

obtaining  the  larger  amount  of  ita  food  in  a  saprophytic 

or   parasitic   way   is 

^^  Ml  on  the  way  to  losing 

^  EH      y  all  of  its  chlorophyll 

\         H  ^  and  becoming  a  eom- 

^■^       ^B^  plete   saprophyte  or 

parasite. 

Certain  of  the  low- 
er AlgEQ  are  in  the 
habit  of  living  in  the 
body  cavities  of  high- 
er plants,  finding  in 
such  situations  the 
moisture  and  protec- 
tion which  they  need. 
They  may  thus  have 
brought  within  their 
reach  some  of  the 
organic  products  of 
the  higher  plant.  If 
they  can  use  some  of 
these,  as  is  very  like- 
ly, a  partially  para- 
sitic habit  is  begun, 
which  may  lead  to 
loss  of  chlorophyll 
and   complete   para- 

Fio.  TS.    AdoddcrplHnt  pBnsUicoD  swillowtuig.      sitism. 

^u'd^iturBncWn'^^J^sTJ^riir'^^^^  ^^-    Symbwntfc  — 

■bBorb.-Afi«  stRiBBUKoKB.  Tlie  phenomenon  of 

eymhiosis  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  Lichens  (§  5.3).  In 
its  broadest  sense  the  word  includes  any  sort  of  depend- 
ence between  living  organisms,  from  the  vine  and  the  tree 
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upon  which  it  climbs,  to  the  alga  and  fungus  so  intimately 
associated  in  ft  Lichen  as  to  seem  a  single  plant.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense  it  includes  only  cases  in  which  there  is  an  inti- 
mate organic  relation  between  the  symbionts.  This  would 
include  parasitism,  the  parasite  and  host  being  the  sym- 
bionts, and  the  organic  relation  certainly  being  intimate. 
In  a  still  narrower  sense  symbiosis  includes  only  those  cases 
in  which  the  symbionts  are  mutually  helpful.  This  fact, 
however,  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  and  opinions  vary 
widely  as  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  relation.  How- 
ever large  a  set  of  phenomena  may  be  included  under  the 
term  symbiosis,  we  use  it  here  in  this  narrowest  sense,  which 
is  often  distinguished  as  mutualism, 

(1)  Licheyis. — The  main  facts  of  symbiosis  in  connection 
with  Lichens  were  presented  in  §  53.  That  the  fungus- 
symbiont  can  not  live  without  the  alga  has  been  demon- 
strated, but  whether  the  alga-symbiont  derives  any  benefit 
from  this  association  is  a  question  in  dispute.  The  latter 
can  live  independently  of  the  former,  but  enmeshed  by  the 
fungus  the  alga  seems  to  thrive  and  to  live  in  situations 
which  would  be  impossible  to  it  without  the  protection  and 
moisture  supplied  by  the  fungus-thallus.  Those  who  lay 
stress  on  the  first  fact  regard  the  Lichen  merely  as  a  pecul- 
iar case  of  parasitism,  which  has  been  called  helotism,  or  a 
condition  of  slavery,  indicating  that  the  alga  is  enslaved 
and  even  cared  for  by  the  fungus  for  its  own  use.  Those 
who  see  an  advantage  to  the  alga  in  this  association  regard 
a  Lichen  as  an  example  of  mutualism. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  artificial  Lichens  have 
been  formed,  not  only  by  cultivating  together  spores  of  a 
Lichen-fungus  and  some  Lichen-alga,  but  also  by  using 
"  wild  "  AlgsB — that  is,  AlgaB  which  are  in  the  habit  of  living 
independently. 

(2)  Mycorrhiza. — The  name  means  "root-fungus,"  and 
refers  to  an  association  which  exists  between  certain  Fungi 
of  the  soil  and  roots  of  higher  plants,  such  as  orchids,  heaths. 


Fla.  TB.    Mjcorrbiia:  to  the  IcTt  iB  tbe  lip  uF  ■  rm 

fnngUB;  ^,  iliwpBm  nf  lonRlludlnsI  Bectlon  of  nn  otchi 
ot  tbti  coTtei  4  p)  fliled  with  hyphse;  ^,  part  or  lor 
much  CDlftTgcd.  showing  4>pidcnulH  (el,  ODlormofll  c 
bjpbal  tbTradB,  whicb  ue  Btndine  branches  Inia  ihe  ulj 


lo.  77.    M7CiiiTh1u;  j),  roollils  of  white  poplsr  fonninK 
firrtlnii  ot   i\Bg\t   rooUtU,  ahowiiiB   tbe  bjphe  pene 
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oake  and  their  allies,  etc.   (Figs.   76,  77).     The  delicate 
branching  filaments  (hjphfe)  of  the  fungus  spread  through 
the  soil,  wrap  the  rootlets  with  a  mesh  of  hyphte,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  cells.     It  seems  clear  that  the  fungus  obtains 
food  from  the  rootlet  aB  a  parasite ;  hut  it  is  also  thought 
that  the  hyphal  threads,  spreading  widely  through  the  soil, 
are  of  great  service  to  the  host  plant 
in  aiding  the  rootlets  in  absorbing. 
If  this  be  true,  there  is  mutual  ad- 
vantage in  the  association,  for  the 
small  amount  of  nourishment  taken 
by  the  fungus  is  more  than  compen-        ^ 
sated  by  its  assistance  in  absorption,        ^<_ 

(3)  Hoot-tubercles. — On  the  roots  -"^ 
of  many  legume  plants,  &a  clovers, 
peas,  beans,  etc.,  little  wart-like 
outgrowths  are  frequently  found, 
known  as  "  root-tubercles "  (Fig. 
78).  It  is  found  that  these  tuber- 
cles are  caused  by  certain  Bacteria, 
which  penetrate  the  roots  and  in- 
duce these  excrencent  growths.  The 
tubercles  are  found  to  swarm  with 
Bacteria,  which  are  doubtless  ob- 
taining food  from  the  roots  of  the 
host.  At  the  same  time,  these  Bac- 
teria have  the  peculiar  power  of 
laying  hold  of  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air  circulating  in  the  soil,  and 

of  supplying  it  to  the  host  plant  p^^  ^  Rooi-iubeiries  on 
in  some  usable  form.  Ordinarily  naa  Fai>a.-\uet  noi.l, 
plants  can  not  use  free  nitrogen, 

although  it  occurs  in  the  air  in  such  abundance,  and  this 
power  of  these  soil  Bacteria  is  peculiarly  interesting. 

This  habit  of  clover  and  its  allies  explains  why  they  are 
asefnl  in  what  is  called  "  restoring  the  soil,"    After  ordi- 
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nary  crops  have  exhausted  the  soil  of  its  nitrogen-contain- 
ing salts,  and  it  has  become  comparatively  sterile,  clover  is 
able  to  grow  by  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air  through  the 
root-tubercles.  If  the  crop  of  clover  be  "  plowed  under," 
nitrogen-containing  materials  which  the  clover  has  organ- 
ized will  be  contributed  to  the  soil,  which  is  thus  restored 
to  a  condition  which  will  support  the  ordinary  crops  again. 
This  indicates  the  significance  of  a  very  ordinary  "  rotation 
of  crops." 

(4)  Ant'plantSy  etc, — In  symbiosis  one  of  the  symbionts 
may  be  an  animal.  Certain  fresh-water  polyps  and  sponges 
become  green  on  account  of  Algae  which  they  harbor  with- 
in their  bodies  (Fig.  79).  Like 
the  Lichen -fungus,  these  ani- 
mals use  the  food  manufactured 
by  the  Algae,  which  in  turn  find 
a  congenial  situation  for  living. 
By  some  this  would  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  case  of  helotism, 
the  animal  enslaving  the  alga. 

Very  definite  arrangements 
are  made  by  certain  plants  for 
harboring  ants,  which  in  turn 
guard  them  against  the  attack 
of  leaf-cutting  insects  and  oth- 
er foes.  These  plants  are  called 
Myrmecophytes^  which  means 
"  ant-plants,"  or  myrmecophilous 
plants^  which  means  "plants  loving  ants."  These  plants 
are  mainly  in  the  tropics,  and  in  stem  cavities,  in  hollow 
thorns,  or  elsewhere,  they  provide  dwelling  places  for  tribes 
of  warlike  ants  (Fig.  80).  In  addition  to  these  dwelling 
places  they  provide  special  kinds  of  food  for  the  ants. 

(6)  Flowers  and  insects, — A  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant case  of  symbiosis  is  that  existing  between  fiowers  and 
insects.    The  flowers  furnish  food  to  the  insects,  and  the 


Fio.  79.  A  fresh-water  polyp  {Hy- 
dra) attached  to  a  twig  and  feed- 
ing npon  algee  (C),  which  may 
be  seen  through  the  transparent 
body  wall  (2^).— Caldwell. 
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latter  are  used  by  the  flowers  as  agents  of  pollination.     An 
account  of  this  relationship  is  deferred  until  seed-plants  are 


considered,  or  it  may  be  found,  with  illustrations,  in  Plant 
Itelations,  Chapter  VII. 
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59.  CamiyoTonfl  plants. — Certain  green  plants,  growing 
in  situations  poor  in  nitrogen-containing  salts,  have  learned 
to  supplement  the  proteids  which  they  manufacture  by  cap- 
turing and  digesting  insects.  The  various  devices  employed 
for  securing  insects  have  excited  great  interest,  since  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  ordinary  idea  of  plant 
activities.  Prominent  among  these  forms  are  the  bladder- 
worts,  pitcher-plants,  sundews,  Venus's  fly-trap,  etc.  For 
further  account  and  illustrations  of  these  plants  see  Plant 
Relations^  §  119- 


CHAPTER  VII 

BBYOPHYTBS  (MOSS  PLANTS) 

60.  Summary  firom  Tliallophytes. — Before  considering  the 
second  great  division  of  plants  it  is  well  to  recall  the  most 
important  facts  connected  with  the  Thallophytes,  those 
things  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  contribution  of  the 
Thallophytes  to  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom,  and 
which  are  in  the  background  when  one  enters  the  region  of 
the  Bryophytes. 

(1)  Increasing  complexity  of  the  body. — Beginning  with 
single  isolated  cells,  the  plant  body  attains  considerable 
complexity,  in  the  form  of  simple  or  branching  filaments, 
cell-plates,  and  cell-masses. 

(2)  Appearance  of  spores, — The  setting  apart  of  repro- 
ductive cells,  known  as  spores,  as  distinct  from  nutritive 
cells,  and  of  reproductive  organs  to  organize  these  spores, 
represents  the  first  important  differentiation  of  the  plant 
body  into  nutritive  and  reproductive  regions. 

(3)  Differentiation  of  spores, — After  the  introduction  of 
spores  they  become  different  in  their  mode  of  origin,  but 
not  in  their  power.  The  asexual  spore,  ordinarily  formed 
by  cell  division,  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sexual 
spore,  formed  by  cell  union,  the  act  of  cell  union  being 
known  as  the  sexual  process. 

(4)  Differentiation  of  gametes, — At  the  first  appearance 
of  sex  the  sexual  cells  or  gametes  are  alike,  but  after- 
ward they  become  different  in  size  and  activity,  the  large 
passive  one  being  called  the  Qgg,  the  small  active  one  the 
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sperm,  the  organs  producing  the  two  being  known  as  oogo- 
nium and  antheridium  respectively. 

(6)  AlgcB  the  mat?i  line. — The  Algae,  aquatic  in  habit^ 
appear  to  be  the  Thallophytes  which  lead  to  the  Bryophytes 
and  higher  groups,  the  Fungi  being  regarded  as  their  de- 
generate descendants ;  and  among  the  Algse  the  Ghloro- 
phyceae  seem  to  be  most  probable  ancestors  of  higher  forma. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  among  these  Green  Algse  the 
ciliated  swimming  spore  (zoospore)  is  the  characteristic 
asexual  spore,  and  the  sexual  spore  (zygote  or  oospore)  is 
the  resting  stage  of  the  plant,  to  carry  it  over  from  one 
growing  season  to  the  next. 

61.  General  characters  of  Bryophytes. — The  name  given 
to  the  group  means  "  moss  plants,"  and  the  Mosses  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  representative  forms.  Associated 
with  them  in  the  group,  however,  are  the  Liverworts,  and 
these  two  groups  are  plainly  distinguished  from  the  Thallo- 
phytes below,  and  from  the  Pteridophytes  above.  Starting 
with  the  structures  that  the  Algae  have  worked  out,  the 
Bryophytes  modify  them  still  further,  and  make  their  own 
contributions  to  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom,  so 
that  Bryophytes  become  much  more  complex  than  Thallo- 
phytes. 

62.  Alternation  of  generations. — Probably  the  most  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  the  Bryophytes  is  the  distinct 
alternation  of  generations  which  they  exhibit.  So  impor- 
tant is  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
plant  kingdom  that  its  general  nature  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Probably  the  clearest  definition  may  be  obtained  by 
tracing  in  bare  outline  the  life  history  of  an  ordinary  moss. 

Beginning  with  the  asexual  spore,  which  is  not  ciliated, 
as  there  is  no  water  in  which  it  can  swim,  we  may  imagine 
that  it  has  been  carried  by  the  wind  to  some  spot  suitable 
for  its  germination.  It  develops  a  branching  filamentous 
growth  which  resembles  some  of  the  Conferva  forms  among 
the  Green  Algae  (Fig.  81).     It  is  prostrate,  and  is  a  regu- 
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lar  th  all  us  body,  not  at  all  resembling  the  "moss  plant" 
of  ordinary  observation,  and  is  not  noticed  by  those  una- 
ware of  its  existence. 

Presently  one  or  more  buds  appear  on  the  sides  of  this 
alga-like  body  (Fig.  81,  i),     A  bud  develops  into  an  erect 


Fio.  81.  Protonems  of  mofe:  A,  very  jnaag  prolonema,  showing  gpore  (^)whitli 
bse  germinated  it;  B,  older  praUincma,  shiiwing  brMichliig  habit,  renulna  of 
•pore  <f),  rblioidg  <r),  and  badg  (t)  ot  laily  branches  Onunet<q>hores).— After 
MDli.er  and  TiiiinsAii. 

stalk  upon  which  are  numerous  small  leaves  (Figs.  82, 102). 
This  leafy  stalk  is  the  "  moss  plant "  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  simply  an  erect  leafy 
branch  from  the  prostrate  alfra-like  body. 

At  the  top  of  this  leafy  branch  sex-organs  appear,  cor- 
responding to  the  antheridia  and  oogonia  of  the  Algffl,  and 
within  them  there  are  sperms  and  eggs.  A  sperm  and  egg 
fuse  and  an  oospore  is  formed  at  the  summit  of  the  leafy 
branch. 

The  oospore  is  not  a  resting  spore,  but  germinates  im- 
mediately, forming  a  structure  entirely  unlike  the  moss 
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plant  from  vhich  it  came.  This 
new  leafy  body  consiste  of  a  slender 
stalk  bearing  at  ita  Bommit  an  urn- 
like  case  in  which  are  developed  nu- 
merous asexual  spores  (Figs.  82, 107). 
This  whole  structure  ia  often  called 
the  "epore  fruit,"  and  its  stalk  ia 
imbedded  at  base  in  the  summit  of 
the  leafy  branch,  thus  obtaining  firm 
anchorage  and  absorbing  what  nour- 
ishment it  needs,  but  no  more  a  part 
of  the  leafy  branch  than  is  a  para- 
site a  part  of  the  host. 

When  the  asexual  spores,  pro- 
duced by  the  "spore  fruit,"  germi- 
nate, they  reproduce  the  alga-like 
body  with  which  we  began,  and  the 
life  cycle  is  completed. 
jf-^y  In  examining  this  life  history,  it 

is  apparent  that  each  spore  produces 
a  different  structure.  The  asexual 
spore  produces  the  alga-like  body 
with  its  erect  leafy  branch,  while 
the  oospore  produces  the  "  spore 
fruit "  with  its  leafless  stalk  and 
spore  case.  These  two  structures, 
one  produced  by  the  asexual  spore, 
*  the  other  by  the  oospore,  appear  in 

alternating  succession,  and  this   is 
^      what  is  meant  by  rt//er«(7/ioM  0/ jfen- 

Polylrichum  mmmvm.      frationx. 

ihnwinK  ihe  isafj  enmeto-  Thesc  two  "generations"  differ 

itidiB-nBiiornphyiifliKporo-  stnkingly  from  one  another  m  the 

lonifli.  wtth  sets  (ji,  ciyp-  gpores   wliich    they  produce.    The 

■hecBi'xptrtXirKhwnre'  generation   composed    of   alga-like 

noved.— After  scHiBCK.  body  and   erect   leafy  branch   pro- 
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duces  only  sexual  spores  (oospores),  and  therefore  pro- 
duces sex  organs  and  gametes.  It  is  known,  therefore, 
as  the  gametophyte — that  is,  "the  gamete  plant." 

The  generation  which  consists  of  the  "spore  fruit" — 
that  is,  leafless  stalk  and  spore  case — produces  only  asexual 
spores,  and  is  called  the  sporophyte — ^that  is,  "  the  spore 
plant." 

Alternation  of  generations,  therefore,  means  the  alter- 
nation of  a  gametophyte  and  a  sporophyte  in  completing  a 
life  history.  Instead  of  having  the  same  body  produce  both 
asexual  and  sexual  spores,  as  in  most  of  the  Algae,  the  two 
kinds  of  spores  are  separated  upon  different  structures, 
known  as  "generations."  It  is  evident  that  the  gameto- 
phyte is  the  sexual  generation,  and  the  sporophyte  the 
asexual  one ;  and  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  asexual  spore  always  produces  the  gametophyte,  and 
the  sexual  spore  the  sporophyte.  In  other  words,  each 
spore  produces  not  its  own  generation,  but  the  other  one. 

The  relation  between  the  two  alternating  generations 
may  be  indicated  clearly  by  the  following  formula,  in 
which  G  and  S  are  used  for  gametophyte  and  sporophyte 
respectively : 

Gzi8>o— S— o— G:z:8>o— S— 0— G,  etc. 

The  formula  indicates  that  the  gametophyte  produces 
two  gametes  (sperm  and  egg),  which  fuse  to  form  an  oospore, 
which  produces  the  sporophyte,  which  produces  an  asexual 
spore,  which  produces  a  gametophyte,  etc. 

That  alternation  of  generations  is  of  great  advantage  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  all  higher  plants. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  appears  first  in  the  Bryo- 
phytes,  for  its  beginnings  may  be  seen  among  the  Thallo- 
phytes.  The  Bryophytes,  however,  first  display  it  fully 
organized  and  without  exception.  Just  what  this  alterna- 
tion does  for  plants  may  not  be  fully  known,  but  one 
advantage  seems  prominent.  By  means  of  it  many  gameto- 
phytes  may  result  from  a  single  oospore ;  in  other  words^ 
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it  multiplies  the  product  of  the  sexual  spore.  A  glance  at 
the  formula  given  above  shows  that  if  there  were  no  sporo- 
phyte  (S)  the  oospore  would  produce  but  one  gametophyte 
(6).  By  introducing  the  sporophyte,  however,  as  many 
gametophytes  may  result  from  a  single  oospore  as  there  are 
asexual  spores  produced  by  the  sporophyte,  which  usually 
produces  a  very  great  number. 

In  reference  to  the  sporophytes  and  gametophytes  of 
Bryophytes  two  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  at  this 
point :  (1)  the  sporophyte  is  dependent  upon  the  gameto- 
phyte for  its  nourishment,  and  remains  attached  to  it ; 
(2)  the  gametophyte  is  the  special  chlorophyll-generation, 
and  hence  is  the  more  conspicuous.  It  follows  that,  in  a 
general  way,  the  sporophyte  of  the  Bryophytes  only  pro- 
duces spores,  while  the  gametophyte  both  produces  gametes 
and  does  chlorophyll  work. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the  protected  resting 
stage  in  the  life  history  is  not  the  sexual  spore,  as  in  the 
AlgaB,  but  is  the  asexual  spore  in  connection  with  the 
sporophyte.  These  spores  have  a  protecting  wall,  are 
scattered,  and  may  remain  for  some  time  without  germi- 
nation. 

If  the  ordinary  terms  in  reference  to  Mosses  be  fitted 
to  the  facts  given  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  "moss 
plant "  is  the  leafy  branch  of  the  gametophyte  ;  tliat 
the  "  moss  fruit "  is  the  sporophyte ;  and  that  the  alga- 
like part  of  the  gametophyte  has  escaped  attention  and 
a  name. 

The  names  now  given  to  the  different  structures  which 
appear  in  this  life  history  are  as  follows  :  The  alga-like  part 
of  the  gametophyte  is  the  protonema,  the  leafy  branch  is 
the  gametophore  ("gamete-bearer") ;  the  whole  sporophyte 
is  the  sporogonium  (a  name  given  to  this  peculiar  leafless 
sporophyte  of  Bryophytes),  the  stalk-like  portion  is  the 
seta,  the  part  of  it  imbedded  in  the  gametophore  is  the 
footy  and  the  urn-like  spore-case  is  the  capsule. 
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63.  The  antheiidiam. — The  male  organ  of  the  Brjophytea 
is  called  an  antheridium,  jnet  as  among  Thallophytes,  bat 
it  has  a  very  diQerent  structure.     In  general  among  the 
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Thallophytee  it  ia  a  eingle  cell  (mother  cell),  and  may  be 
called  a  simple  antheridium,  but  in  the  Bryophytes  it  is  a 
many-celled  organ,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
antheridium.    It  is  usually  a  stalked,  club-shaped,  or  oval  to 
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globular  body  (FigB.  83,  84, 103).     A  section  through  this 
body  shows  it  to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which 
forms  the  wall  of  the  antheridium,  and  within  this  a  com- 
pact mass  of  small  cubical  (square  in  section)  cells,  within 
each  one  of  which  there  is  formed  a  single  sperm  (Fig.  84). 
These  cubical  cells  are  evidently  moth- 
er cells,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  they  are  called  sperm  mother  cells. 
An  antheridium,  therefore,  aside  from 
its  stalk,  is  a  mass  of  sperm  mother 
cells  surrounded  by  a  wall  consisting 
of  one  layer  of  cells. 

The  sperm  is  a  very  small  cell  with 
two   long  cilia   (Fig.   83).     The   two 
parts  are  spoken  of  as  "body"  and 
cilia,  and  the  body  may  be  straight  or 
somewhat  curved.     These  small  bicili- 
Fio  m    ADiterEdium  of     "*^  sperms  are  one  of  the  dlstingnish- 
» liverwort  in  Beciion,     ing  marks   of  the   Bryophytes,     The 
'f'^ai'i1ei'ii°filmQnd'     existence  of  male  gametes  in  the  form 
ing  the  iMftot  motii.     of  clliatcd  spcrms  indicates  that  fertil- 
"uMBiT    ""  ^"^''     ization  can  take  place  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  so  that  while  the  plant 
has  become  terrestrial,  and  its  asexual  spores  have  respond- 
ed to  the  new  conditions  and  are  no  longer  ciliatetl,  its 
sexual  process  is  conducted  as  among  the  Green  Algce.     It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  great  amount  of 
water  is  necessary  to  enable  sperms  to  swim,  even  a  film 
of  dew  often  answering  the  purpose, 

AVhen  the  mature  antheridia  are  wet  they  are  ruptured 
at  the  apes  and  discharge  the  mother  cells  in  a  mass  (Figs. 
83, 105,  E),  the  walls  of  the  mother  cells  become  mucilagi- 
nous, and  the  sperms  escaping  swim  actively  about  and  are 
attracted  to  the  organ  containing  the  egg. 

64.  The  aroh^ioniiun. — This  name  is  given  to  the  female 
sex  organ,  and  it  is  very  different  from  the  oogonium  of 
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Thallophytes.  Instead  of  being  a  single  mother  cell,  it  is 
a  many-celled  structure^  shaped  like  a  flask  (Figs.  83,  98). 
The  neck  of  the  flask  is  more  or  less  elongated,  and  within 
the  bulbous  base  (venter)  the  single  egg  is  organized.  The 
archegonium,  made  up  of  neck  and  venter,  consists  mostly 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  This  hollow  flask  is  solid  at  first, 
there  being  a  central  vertical  row  of  cells  surrounded  by 
the  single  layer  just  referred  to.  All  of  the  cells  of  this 
axial  row,  except  the  lowest  one,  disorganize  and  leave  a 
passageway  down  through  the  neck.  The  lowest  one  of 
the  row,  which  lies  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium,  or- 
ganizes the  egg.  In  this  way  there  is  formed  in  the  arche- 
gonium an  open  passageway  through  the  neck  to  the  egg 
lying  in  the  venter. 

To  this  neck  the  swimming  sperms  are  attracted,  enter 
and  pass  down  it,  one  of  them  fuses  with  the  egg,  and  this 
act  of  fertilization  results  in  an  oospore. 

It  is  supposed  that  archegonia  have  been  derived  in  some 
way  from  oogonia,  but  no  intermediate  stages  suggest  the 
steps.  In  any  event,  the  presence  of  the  archegonia  is  one 
strong  and  unvarying  distinction  between  Thallophytes 
and  Bryophytes.  Pteridophytes  also  have  archegonia,  and 
so  characteristic  an  organ  is  it  that  Bryophytes  and  Pteri- 
dophytes are  spoken  of  together  as  Archegoniates. 

65.  Oermination  of  the  ooflpore. — The  oospore  in  Bryo- 
phytes is  not  a  resting  spore,  but  germinates  immediately 
by  cell  division,  forming  the  sporophyte  embryo,  which 
presently  develops  into  the  mature  sporophyte  (Fig.  85,  A). 
The  lower  part  of  the  embryo  develops  downward  into  the 
gametophore,  forming  the  foot,  which  penetrates  and  ob- 
tains a  firm  anchorage  in  the  gametophore  (Fig.  85,  B^  C). 
The  upper  part  of  the  embryo  develops  upward,  organizing 
the  seta  and  capsule.  In  true  Mosses,  when  the  embryo 
becomes  too  large  for  the  venter  of  the  archegonium  in 
which  it  is  developing,  the  archegonium  is  broken  near  the 

base  of  the  venter  and  is  carried  upward  perched  on  the  top 
25 
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of  the  capsule  like  a  loose  cap  o 
tra  (Figs.  83,  c,  107),  which  soi 


r  hood,  known  as  the  calyp- 
mer  or  later  falls  off.  Ab 
stated  before,  the  ma- 
ture structure  devel- 
oped from  the  oospore 
is  called  a  sporogoni- 
um,  a  form  of  sporo- 
phyte  peculiar  to  the 
Bryophytes. 

66.  The  aptmigoninm. 
— In  its  fullest  devel- 
opment the  sporogoni- 
um  is  differentiated 
into  the  three  regions, 
foot,  seta,  and  capsule 
(Figs.  82,  107) ;  but  in 
some  forms  the  seta 
may  be  lacking,  and 
in  others  the  foot  also, 
the  sporogonium  in  this 
last  case  being  only  the 
capsule  or  spore  case, 
which,  after  all,  is  the 
essential  part  of  any 
sporogonium. 

At  first  the  capsule 
is  solid,  and  its  cells 
m-  are  all  alike.  Later  a 
'™  group  of  cells  within 
begins  to  differ  in  ap- 
pearance from  those 
about  them,  being  set 
apart  for  the  produc- 
tion of  spores.  This 
initial  group  of  spore-prodncing  cells  is  called  the  arche- 
sporium,  a  word  meaning  "the  beginniug  of  si>oreB."    It 


10.  85.    Sporoeonlum  of  Fvnaria; 
brjo  gporogontnm  (/■/"],  develop 
the  venter  (b.  b)  of  an  Brche^onii 
tipa  of  leaf7  ehontp  beariog  young  eporo- 
gonis.  puehinij  np  Faljptra  Ir)  anil  arclie^ 
nlnni  iiotk  tb).  and  sending  the  foot  ilov 
into  the  apvi  of  the  glmrlnpliorc.— Aft 
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does  not  follow  that  the  archesporial  cells  themselves  pro- 
duce spores^  but  that  the  spores  are  to  appear  sooner  or 
later  in  their  progeny.  Usually  the  archesporial  cells 
divide  and  form  a  larger  mass  of  spore-producing  cells. 
Such  cells  are  known  as  sporogenous  ("spore-producing") 
cells,  or  the  group  is  spoken  of  as  sporogenous  tissue,  Spo- 
rogenous cells  may  divide  more  or  less,  and  the  cells  of  the 
last  division  are  mother  cells,  those  which  directly  produce 
the  spores.  The  usual  sequence,  therefore,  is  archesporial 
cells  (archesporium),  sporogenous  cells,  and  mother  cells ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  all  may  be  referred 
to  as  sporogenous  cells. 

Each  mother  cell  organizes  within  itself  four  spores, 
the  group  being  known  as  a  tetrad.  In  Bryophytes  and 
the  higher  groups  asexual  spores  are  always  produced  in 
tetrads.  After  the  spores  are  formed  the  walls  of  the 
mother  cells  disorganize,  and  the  spores  are  left  lying  loose 
in  a  cavity  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  sporoge- 
nous tissue.  All  mother  cells  do  not  always  organize  spores. 
In  some  cases  some  of  them  are  used  up  in  supplying  nour- 
ishment to  those  which  form  spores.  Such  mother  cells  are 
said  to  function  as  nutritive  cells.  In  other  cases,  certain 
mother  cells  become  much  modified  in  form,  being  organ- 
ized into  elongated,  spirally-banded  cells  called  elaters  (Figs. 
97, 101),  meaning  "drivers"  or  "hurlers."  These  elaters 
lie  among  the  loose  ripe  spores,  are  discharged  with  them, 
and  by  their  jerking  movements  assist  in  scattering  them. 

The  cells  of  the  sporogonium  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  archesporium,  and  are  not  sporoge- 
nous, are  said  to  be  sterile,  and  are  often  spoken  of  as 
sterile  tissue.  Every  sporogonium,  therefore,  is  made  up 
of  sporogenous  tissue  and  sterile  tissue,  and  the  differences 
found  among  the  sporogonia  of  Bryophytes  depend  upon 
the  relative  display  of  these  two  tissues. 

The  sporogonium  is  a  very  important  structure  from 
the  standpoint  of  evolution,  for  it  represents  the  conspicu- 
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ons  part  of  the  higher  plants.  The  "  fern  plant,"  and 
the  herbs,  ahrubs,  and  trees  among  "  flovering  plants " 
correspond  to  the  sporogonium  of  Bryopbytes,  and  not  to 
the  leafy  branch  (gametophore)  or  "moss  plant."  Conse- 
quently the  evolution  of  the  sporogonium  through  the 
Bryophytes  is  traced  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  may 
be  outlined  as  follows : 

In  a  liverwort  called  Riccia  the  simplest  sporogonium 
is  found.     It  is  a  globular  capsule,  without  seta  or  foot 


Fio,  SS.  Dlngramnullc  lertlonB  oC  aporofronia  ot  liverworts:  A.  Siaia.  the  whole 
cupenle  being  archwporlnm  except  the  tlerile  wall  Isyer;  B.  MoT^uaUia.  one 
bair  the  captule  being  Blerlle,  the  archfeporlum  reetrlcled  (o  (he  olber  balf;  D, 
Anlhoctm.  areheBporlum  still  mare  reetrlcteil.  being  dome-ebtped  uid  upplnga 


(Fig.  86,  A).  The  only  sterile  tissue  is  the  single  layer  of 
cells  forming  the  wall,  all  the  cells  within  the  wall  be- 
longing to  the  archesporium.  The  ripe  sporogonium, 
therefore,  is  nothing  but  a  thin-wallcd  apore  case.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  the  sporophyte  thus  begins  as  a  spore 
case,  and  that  any  additional  strncturea  that  it  may  de- 
velop later  are  Hecondary, 

In  another  liverwort  (Marchantia)  the  entire  lower  half 
of  the  sporogonium  is  sterile,  while  in  the  upper  half  there 
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13  a  single  layer  of  sterile  cells  as  a  vail  about  the  arcbe- 
eporium,  which  is  compoBed  of  all  the  remaining  cells  of  the 
upper  half  (Fig.  86,  B).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sterile 
tissue  in  this  sporogonium  baa  encroached  upon  the  arcbe- 
sporinm,  which  is  restricted  to  one  half  of  the  body.  In 
this  case  the  arcbesporinm  has  the  form  of  a  hemisphere. 

In  another  liverwort,  {Jungermannia)  the  arcbesporium 
is  still  more  restricted  (Fig.  87).    The  sterile  tissue  is  organ- 


Fio.  or.    niugnminatlc  BCctloD  of  epo-  Fio.  RS.    Spcllon  Ihrongta  iparoRonlam  of 

laiieirAam  t>(  a  Jjingermannla  totxa.  Sphagnvm.    ehoHmg   cspsule  {k)  with 

•howing  dWswntiollDn    inlo  foot,  oidsrchegoDiQinneck  |oA).ialTpi™(«i), 

Bfilo,  and  cipfluLe,  (he  archesporiain  dom^Bhaped  idaam  at  Bporci}jenouA  ILbbos 

i«tricl«d  to  nppcr  part  of  sporogo-  itpo).  and  colnmella  (m),  ilso  ttae  bnlb- 

nloni,— Aflet  GoiBBt.  oub  foot  itnf)  Imbedded  In  the  psendo- 
podlnm  (;»).— After  ScumraB. 

ized  into  a  foot  and  a  seta,  and  the  arcbesporium  is  a  com- 
paratively small  mass  of  cells  in  the  npper  part,  of  the 
sporogonium. 

In  another  liverwort  {An/koceros)  the  sterile  tissue  or- 
ganizes foot  and  seta,  and  the  arcbeeporinm  is  still  more 
restricted  (Fig.  66,  D).    Instead  of  a  solid  hemispherical 
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mass,  it  is  a  dome-ahaped  mass,  the  inner  cells  of  the  hemi- 
Bphere  having  become  sterile.  This  central  group  of  sterile 
cells  which  is  sun'ounded  by  the  ar- 
ch espori  am  is  called  the  columella, 
which  means  "  a  small  column." 

In  a  moES  called  Sphagnum  there 
is  the  same  dome-shaped  archespori- 
um  with  the  columella,  aa  in  An- 
thoceros,  but  it  is  relatively  smaller 
on  account  of  the  more  abundant 
sterile  tissue  (Fig.  88). 

In  the  highest  Mosses  the  arche- 
sporium  becomes  very  small  aa  com- 
pared with  the  sterile  tissue  {Fig. 
89).  A  foot,  a  long  seta,  and  an 
elaborate  capsule  are  denized  from 
the  sterile  tissue,  while  the  arche- 
sporium  is  shaped  like  the  walls  of 
a  baiTel,  as  though  the  dome-shaped 
archesporium  of  Sphagnum  or  An- 
thoeeros  had  become  sterile  at  the 
apes.  In  this  way  the  columella  ia 
continued  through  the  capsule,  and 
is  not  capped  hy  the  archesporium. 

This  scries  indicates  that  after 
the  sporogonium  begins  as  a  simple 
spore  case  {Riccia),  its  tendency  is 
to  increase  sterile  tissue  and  to  re- 
strict sporogenous  tissue,  using  the 
sterile  tissue  in  the  formation  of  the 
qmof  iitroem™B.^ow.     organs  of  the  sporogonium  body,  as 

Ing  fool,  aeta,  *nd  yoonx      foot.  Beta,  capsule  Walls,  CtC. 

fhMMiium  "d»rLr'"'p^r^  Among  tho  Green  Algae  there  is 

tion)  i»  barrel -ehaped.  and  a  form  known  as  CoIeochfEte,  whoSe 

throoghitihecoiniiieiia^  ^^^y    resemhles   those   of   the   sim- 

After  GiMFBBLi.  plsst  Liverworts  (Fig.  90).     When 
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its  oospores  germinate  there  is  formed  a  globular  mass  of 
cells,  every  odc  of  which  ia  a  spore  mother  cell  (Fig.  90,  C), 
If  an  outer  layer  of  mother  cells  should  become  sterile  and 
form  a  wall  about  the  others,  such  a  spore  case  as  that  of 


rtlon  of  the  ttaallns,  ahowliiK 
two  enlnreed  blcilisle  •pecms 

vbich  IIM  devetciped  arier  [erlilizNlion  ;  C.  an  oosporv  H'hich  tiHB  genninilted 
md  formed  a  moss  of  cplLi  (prohablj  a  Bporophjlc),  each  one  of  whtcb  orpuit«« 
a  bIcHiate  zooapore  (i)).— After  PniNasHitM. 

Riccia  would  be  the  result  (Fig.  86,  A).  For  such  reasons 
many  believe  that  the  Liverworts  have  been  derived  from 
such  forms  as  C'oleochaite. 

67.  The  gamrtophyte.— Having  considered  the  sporo- 
phyte  body  as  represented  by  the  sporogonium,  we  must 
consider  the  gametophyte  body  as  represented  by  proto- 
nema  and  leafy  branch  (gametophore).  The  gametophyte 
reeulta  from  the  germination  of  an  asexual  spore,  and  in 
the  Mosses  it  ia  differentiated  into  protonema  and  leafy 
gametophore  (Figs.  81,  83,  102).     Like   the  sporophyte, 
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however,  it  shows  an  interesting  evolution  from  its  sim- 
plest condition  in  the  Liverworts  to  its  most  complex  con- 
dition in  the  true  Mosses. 

In  the  Liverwort^  the  spore  develops  a  flat  thallus  body, 
one  plate  of  cells  or  more  in  thickness,  which  generally 
branches  dichotomously  (see  §  29)  and  forms  a  more  or  less 
extensive  body  (Fig.  92).  This  thallus  is  the  gametophyte, 
there  being  no  differentiation  into  protonema  and  leafy 
branch. 

In  the  simpler  Liverworts  the  sex  organs  (antheridia 
and  archegonia)  are  scattered  over  the  back  of  this  thallus 
(Fig.  92).  In  other  forms  they  become  collected  in  certain 
definite  regions  of  the  thallus.  In  other  forms  these  defi- 
nite sexual  regions  become  differentiated  from  the  rest  of 
the  thallus  as  disks.  In  other  forms  these  disks,  bearing 
the  sex  organs,  become  short-stalked,  and  in  others  long- 
stalked,  until  a  regular  branch  arises  from  the  thallus 
body  (Figs.  96,  97).  This  erect  branch,  bearing  the  sex  or- 
gans, is,  of  course,  a  gametophore,  but  it  is  leafiess,  the 
thallus  body  doing  the  chlorophyll  work. 

In  the  Sphagnum  Mosses  the  spore  develops  the  same 
kind  of  flat  thallus  (Fig.  104),  but  the  gametophore  be- 
comes leafy,  sharing  the  chlorophyll  work  with  the  thallus. 
In  the  true  Mosses  most  of  the  chlorophyll  work  is  done  by 
the  leafy  gametophore,  and  the  flat  thallus  is  reduced  to 
branching  filaments  (the  protonema)  (Fig.  102). 

The  protonema  of  the  true  Mosses,  therefore,  corre- 
sponds to  the  flat  thallus  of  the  Liverworts  and  Sphagnum^ 
while  the  leafy  branch  corresponds  to  the  leafless  gameto- 
phore found  in  some  Liverworts.  It  also  seems  evident 
that  the  gametophore  was  originally  set  apart  to  bear  sex 
organs,  and  that  the  leaves  which  appear  upon  it  in  the 
Mosses  are  subsequent  structures. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TH2  GREAT  GBOUPS  OF  BBYOPHYTES 

Hepatic^  (Liverworts) 

68.  Oeneral  character. — Liverworts  live  in  a  variety  of 
conditions,  some  floating  on  the  water,  many  in  damp 
places,  and  many  on  the  bark  of  trees.  In  general  they  are 
moisture-loving  plants  (hydrophytes),  though  some  can  en- 
dure great  dryness.  The  gametophyte  body  is  prostrate, 
though  there  may  be  erect  and  leafless  gametophores. 

This  prostrate  habit  develops  a  dorsiventral  body — that 
is,  one  whose  two  surfaces  {dorsal  and  ventral)  are  exposed 
to  different  conditions  and  become  unlike  in  structure.  In 
Liverworts  the  ventral  surface  is  against  the  substratum, 
and  puts  out  numerous  hair-like  processes  (rhizoids)  for  ab- 
sorption and  anchorage.  The  dorsal  region  is  exposed  to 
the  light  and  its  cells  develop  chlorophyll.  If  the  thallus 
is  thin,  chlorophyll  is  developed  in  all  the  cells  ;  if  it  be  so 
thick  that  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  ventral  cells,  the 
thallus  is  differentiated  into  a  green  dorsal  region  doing  the 
chlorophyll  work,  and  a  colorless  ventral  region  producing 
absorbing  rhizoids.  This  latter  represents  a  simple  differ- 
entiation of  the  nutritive  body  into  working  regions,  the 
ventral  region  absorbing  material  and  conducting  it  to  the 
green  dorsal  cells  which  use  it  in  making  food. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  least  three  main  lines  of 
development  among  Liverworts,  each  beginning  in  forms 
with  a  very  simple  thallus,  and  developing  in  different  di- 
rections.    They  are  briefly  indicated  as  follows  : 
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69,  WftTflhiiiitift  fomu. — In  this  line  the  simple  thalluE 
gradually  becomes  changed  into  a  very  complex  one.  The 
thalluB  retains  its  simple 
outlines,  but  becomes  thick 
and  difEerentiated  in  tisfties 
(groups  of  similar  cells). 
The  line  may  be  distin- 
guished, therefore,  as  one 
in  which  the  difEerentia- 
tion  of  the  tissues  of  the- 
gametophyte  is  emphasized 
(Fip.  91-93).  In  Mar- 
chaniia  proper  the  thallus 
becomes  very  complex,  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

The  thalluB  is  so  thick 
that  there  are  very  distinct 
green  dorsal  and  colorless 
ventral  regions  (Fig.  94),  The  latter  puts  out  numerous 
rhizoids  and  scales  from  the  single  layer  of  epidermal  cells. 
Above  the  ventral  epidermis  are  several  layers  of  colorless 


beilded  Bnd  cammDnlCHting  n 
ovletde  b;  tutaular  paHagee 
tboLIua.— After  STRttHURani. 


Fia.  M.    mcdocarpiit, 


doru]  iDtfica  ali 


Fia.  W.  Two  conuDon  liTcrworU :  (o  the  left  Ib  Cotwcepliaiut,  a  MarchiDtIa  fonn, 
*tion[ng  rlilzoldi.  dlchoUiinoaa  bnuicbiog,  and  tbe  conapicuoua  rhombtc  sreu 
tiRolB)  on  Ihe  dorul  nirfsce;  to  Ihe  right  ii  Anaoctroi,  KlUk  lU  eimpJe  tlimlliu 
■ad  pod-like  ■porogaula.— CiLDWiLL. 


ifl.  M.  Cr<«9-wctions  of  thnllus  of  XarduuUla :  A.  section  from  Iblcker  part  or 
1ha1lD£,  where  atipportlng  tievne  tp}  la  ahundont,  and  showing  lower  epidennla 
giving  riee  to  rhlzoide  (A)  and  plates  (b\  lino  chlorophyll  tissue  (fAI)  organised 
into  chambers  by  partitions  <oi;  B,  section  near  margin  of  Ihalius  more  magnlded, 
showing  lower  epidermis,  two  layers  of  snpporting  tissue  Ip)  with  retiCQlate  walls, 
a  (Ingle  chlorophyll  chamber  with  Its  bonnding  walls  (i)  and  containing  short, 
orten  branching  fllaments  whose  cells  contain  chloroplasla  (eWi,  orerarching 
opper  epideimia  (d)  pierced  b;  a  large  chimney-like  air-pore  (sp).— After  Ooibil. 


Pia,  96.  itnrelianfia  po/ymorpka ;  the  lower  H^nre  wprwenta  ■  (!»™etoph7t*  beu^ 
log  ■  mature  aiitherldlBl  branch  (di.  nome  joiiDg  BnlheridiBl  brancbeii.  and  B]» 
■ome  cupules  nlib  lixithed  msTKina,  in  nhlcb  tbe  eemmn  may  be  aeeo :  th> 
npper  ll^re  repreaend  a  parttal  aectiaa  tbrnngh  the  antheridiil  d\fV,  and  ahowi 
anOwTldta  within  tbe  antheridlal  cavitlea  (a,  b,  c,  d,  (,/).— After  Kmt. 
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cells  more  or  less  modified  for  conduction.  Above  these 
the  doreal  region  is  organized  into  a  series  of  largo  air  cham- 
bers, into  which  project  chlorophyll-containing  cells  in  the 


lo.  ST.  MarcAanlla  poli/morpia,  ■  cnmmon  lliemort :  I.  Ihallue.  nllb  rhlioldi. 
beMing  >  Dialnre  archrpmlBl  branch  (/)  and  ieveral  yonnger  one*  <a,  *,  c,  d,  «H 
t  ind  a,  donsl  and  v«ntnl  vicwe  oF  archegonlsl  dink;  I.  and  5,  yaang  aporophyte 
((porogonlum)  BOlbiros;  e,  more  maliire  Bporogoninm  still  wUhln  enlnrged  venler 
of  *rchegatilDin;  ;.  mitnrc  a|>oroganliim  dtnrhargfng  epone;  S,  Uirer  sporea  and 
anelawr.— ArierKBT. 


form  of  short  branching  filaments.  Overarching  the  air 
chambers  is  the  dorsal  epidermis,  and  piercing  through  it 
into  each  air  chamber  is  a  conspicuous  air  pore  (Fig.  94,  B). 
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The'  air  chamberB  are  outlined  on  the  surface  ae  small 

rhombic  areas  (areola),  each  containing  a  single  air  pore. 

Peculiar  reproductive  bodies  are  also  developed  upon 

the  dorsal  surface  of  Marehantia  for  vegetative  multipUca- 
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tioD.  Little  cups  (ctipules)  appear,  and  in  them  are  numer- 
ous short-atalked  bodies  (geinm(E),  which  are  round  and 
flat  (biscuit-shaped)  and  many-celled  (Figs.  95,  96).     The 
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gemmaB  fall  off  and  develop  new  thallus  bodies,  making 
rapid  multiplication  possible. 

Marchantia  also  possess  remarkably  prominent  gameto- 
phores,  or  "sexual  branches"  as  they  are  often  called. 
In  this  case  the  gametophores  are  differentiated,  one  bear- 
ing only  antheridia  (Fig.  96),  and  known  as  the  "anthe- 
ridial  branch,"  the  other  bearing  only  archegonia  (Figs.  97, 
98),  and  known  as  the  "archegonial  branch."  The  scal- 
loped antheridial  disk  and  the  star-shaped  archegonial  disk, 
each  borne  up  by  the  stalk-like  gametophore,  are  seen  in  the 
illustrations.  Not  only  are  the  gametophores  sexually  dif- 
ferentiated, but  as  only  one  appears  on  each  thallus,  the  thal- 
lus bodies  are  sexually  differentiated.  When  the  two  sex 
organs  appear  upon  different  individuals,  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  dioBcious,  meaning  "two  households" ;  when  they  both 
appear  upon  the  same  individual,  the  plant  is  monoecious, 
meaning  "  one  household."  Some  of  the  Bryophytes  are  mo- 
noecious, and  some  of  them  are  dioecious  (as  Marchantia). 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  the  line  of  Marchantia 
forms  is  that  the  capsule-like  sporogonium  opens  irregu- 
larly to  discharge  its  spores  (Fig.  97,  7). 

70.  Jungermannia  forma. — This  is  the  greatest  line  of 
the  Liverworts,  the  forms  being  much  more  numerous 
than  in  the  other  lines.  They  grow  in  damp  places ;  or  in 
drier  situations  on  rocks,  ground,  or  tree-trunks  ;  or  in  the 
tropics  also  on  the  leaves  of  forest  plants.  They  are  gen- 
erally delicate  plants,  and  resemble  small  Mosses,  many  of 
them  doubtless  being  commonly  mistaken  for  Mosses. 

This  resemblance  to  Mosses  suggests  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  line.  Beginning  with  a  simple  thallus,  as 
in  the  Marchantia  line,  the  structure  of  the  thallus  re- 
mains simple,  there  being  no  such  differentiation  of  tissues 
as  in  the  Marchantia  line ;  but  the  form  of  the  thallus 
becomes  much  modified  (Figs.  99, 100).  Instead  of  a  flat 
thallus  with  even  outline,  the  body  is  organized  into  a  cen- 
tral stem-like  axis  bearing  two  rows  of  small,  often  crowded 
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leaves.  There  are  really  three  rows  of  leaves,  but  the  third 
is  on  the  ventral  Bide  against  the  substratum,  and  is  often 
BO  much  modified  as  not  to  look  like  the  other  leaves.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Jungermanma  forms  are  usually 
called  "leafy  liverworts,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 


Tio.  W.  Two  ItverworU,  botb  JungennBunia  ronne:  to  the  left  la  Blaiia,  wbleh  re- 
Isins  [he  llullue  form  bat  has  lobrd  margiiia;  to  tbe  rigbtiB  Scapania,  wlib  dia- 
(Inct  leavea  and  tport^nla  (^1).— Caldwell. 

other  Liverworts,  which  are  "thallose."  They  are  also 
often  called  "scale  mosses,"  on  account  of  their  moss-like 
appearance  and  their  small  scale-like  leaves. 

The  line  may  be  distinguished,  therefore,  as  one  in 
which  the  differentiation  of  the  form  of  the  gametophyte 
is  emphasized.  Another  distinguishing  mark  is  that  the 
sporogonium  has  a  prominent  seta,  and  the  capsule  splits 
down  into  four  pieces  (ralvex)  when  opening  to  discharge 
the  spores  (Fig.  100,  C). 

71.  Anthocenw  fomu. — This  line  contains  comparatively 
few  forma,  but  they  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  forms  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
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Fia.  100,  Speclea  of  Ltpidoiia.  a  Kenna  of  [etty  ijierworU.  shoving  different  luf 
formi,  snd  tn  A  »nd  Cthe  dehistence  of  Ihe  eporogonium  by  ronrv«1vM.  In  £7 
rhtzolilB  nre  eyldent;  anil  in  B,  D.  and  £  Ihe  tbree  rowB  of  leii<»  ire  aeen,  the 
Jesvee  of  tbeventnl  ran  beiDKConipnratlvelyimall.— After  Enqlir  and  Fiuktl. 

MoBSflB,  and  possibly  to  the  Pteridophytes  also.  The 
thalluB  ia  very  simple,  being  differentiated  neither  in 
etnicture  nor  form,  as  in  the  two  other  lines ;   but  the 
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special  deTelopment   has   beeD  in  connection  with   tho 
Bporogoninm  (Figs.  93,  101). 

This  comples  sporogoninm  (sporophyte)  has  a  large 
bulbous    foot    imbedded    in    the    simple    thsllus,    while 
above  there  arises  a  long  pod-like  capsule.     The  com- 
plex walls  of  this  cap- 
sule contain  chlorophyll 
V  and  air  pores,  so  that 

In  the  sporogoniam  is  or- 

Ijt  ganized  for  chlorophyll 

work.  If  the  foot  could 
send  absorbing  processes 
into  the  soil,  this  sporo- 
phyte  could  lire  inde- 
pendent of  the  gameto- 
phyte.  In  opening  to 
discharge  spores  the  pod- 
like capsule  splits  down 
into  two  valves. 

Another  peculiarity 
of  the  Anthoceros  forms 
is  in  connection  with 
the  antheridia  and  arch- 
egonia.  These  organs, 
instead  of  growing  out 
free  from  the  body  of  the 
thalluB,  as  in  other  Liv- 
erworts, are  imbedded  in 
it.  The  significance  of 
this  peculiarity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  char- 
acter which  belongs  to 
the  Pteridophytes. 
The  chief  direction  of  development  of  the  three  liv- 
erwort lines  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows :  Tho 
Marchantia  line  has  differentiated  the   structure  of  the 


Fis.  101.  AnIhIKfnt  gracUit :  A.  gevera 
(rametophytee,  on  which  ii|ioK>sonis  havi 
developed  ;  B,  an  enlarged  Bporo^^onlnia 
■howliiK  If  elongated  chamcirr  and  de 
hliicence  liy  Iwn  ralvea  leavlnE  eipowi 

whieh  arc  Ihe  cporee;  C.  I>.  E.  F.  ela 
tera  of  various  form* ;  Q.  epores.— A  f If 
BcHirmnt. 
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gametophyte ;  the  Jungermannia  line  has  differentiated 
the  form  of  the  gametophyte ;  the  Anthoceros  line  has 
differentiated  the  structure  of  the  sporophyte.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  other  characters  also  serve  to  distin- 
guish the  lines  from  one  another. 

Musci  (Mosses) 

72.  General  character. — Mosses  are  highly  specialized 
plants,  probably  derived  from  Liverworts,  the  numerous 
forms  being  adapted  to  all  conditions,  from  submerged  to 
very  dry,  being  most  abundantly  displayed  in  temperate 
and  arctic  regions.  Many  of  them  may  be  dried  out  com- 
pletely and  then  revived  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  as  is 
true  of  many  Lichens  and  Liverworts,  with  which  forms 
Mosses  are  very  commonly  associated. 

They  also  have  great  power  of  vegetative  multiplica- 
tion, new  leafy  shoots  putting  out  from  old  ones  and  from 
the  protonema  indefinitely,  thus  forming  thick  carpets  and 
masses.  Bog  mosses  often  completely  fill  up  bogs  or  small 
ponds  and  lakes  with  a  dense  growth,  which  dies  below 
and  continues  to  grow  above  as  long  as  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  These  quaking  bogs  or  "  mosses,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  furnish  very  treacherous  footing  unless 
rendered  firmer  by  other  plants.  In  these  moss-filled  bogs 
the  water  and  silt  shut  off  the  lower  strata  of  moss  from 
complete  disorganization,  and  they  become  modified  into  a 
coaly  substance  called  peat,  which  may  accumulate  to  con- 
siderable thickness  by  the  continued  upward  growth  of  the 
mass  of  moss. 

The  gametophyte  body  is  differentiated  into  two  very 
distinct  regions :  (1)  the  prostrate  dorsiventral  thallus, 
which  is  called  protonema  in  this  group,  and  whiclvmay  be 
either  a  broad  flat  thallus  (Fig.  104)  or  a  set  of  branching 
filaments  (Figs.  81,  102) ;  (2)  the  erect  leafy  branch  or 
gametophore  (Fig.  82).     This  erect  branch  is  said  to  be 
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radial,  in  contrast  with  the  dorsiventral  thalluB,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  it  ie  exposed  to  similar  conditions  all 
around,  and  its  organs  are  arranged  about  a  central  axis 
like  the  parts  of  a  radiate  animal.    This  position  is  much 
more  favorable  for  the 
chlorophyll  work  than 
the  doraiventral  posi- 
tion,   as    the   special 
chlorophyll  organs 
( leaves)  can  be  spread 
out  to  the  light  freely 
in  all  directions. 

It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  gam- 
etophyte  in  all  groups 
of  plants  is  a  thallus, 
doing  its  chlorophyll 
work,  when  it  does 
any,  in  a  dorsiventral 
position ;  the  only  ex- 
ception being  the  ra- 
dial leafy  branch  that 
arises  from  the  thal- 
his  of  Mosses.  From 
Mosses    onward     the 

Pio.  103.    A  mew  {Bryam).  ehowing  baw  of  R  ^       l    ,.       l 

icrfy  bniici.  (g.n,«ophoro)  «uich«i  to  the    gametophyte  becomes 

proWnenM.  anil  hjiviHc  HMit  (Hit  rhiinids.    On      legg      COnspicUOUS,      SO 

tow!rH~nJ'i'™o7^lb^i™iJb™^     that    the    prominent 
— mdllir.  leafy    plants    of    the 

higher  groups  hold  no 
relation  to  the  little  erect  leafy  brunch  of  the  Mosses, 
which  is  put  out  by  the  gametophyte,  and  which  is  the 
best  the  gametophyte  ever  does  toward  getting  into  a  bet- 
ter position  for  chlorophyll  work. 

The  leafy  branch  of  the  Mosses  usually  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  thallus  by  putting  out  rhizoids  at  its  base 
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(Fig.  102),  the  thallns  part  dying.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  fil&mentouB  protonema  is  very  persistent,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  perennial  succeasion  of  leafy  branches.  ' 


9  iFunaria),  beurlnR  a  cluelf 


At  the  summit  of  the  leafy  gametophore,  either  upon 
the  main  axis  or  upon  a  lateral  branch,  the  antheridia  and 
archegonia  are  borne  (Figs.  83,  103).  Often  the  leaves  at 
the  summit  become  modified  in  form  and  arranged  to  form 
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a  rosette,  in  the  center  of  which  are  the  sex  organs.  This 
rosette  is  often  called  the  "moss  flower,"  but  it  holds  no 
relation  to  the  flower  of  Seed-plants,  and  the  phrase  should 
not  be  used.  A  rosette  may  contain  but  one  kind  of  sex 
organ  (Figs.  83,  103),  or  it  may  contain  both  kinds,  for 
Mosses  are  both  dioecious  and  monoecious.  The  two  prin- 
cipal groups  are  as  follows  : 

73.  Sphagnum  form& — These  are  large  and  pallid  bog 
mosses,  found  abundantly  in  marshy  ground,  especially  of 
temperate  and  arctic  regions,  and  are  conspicuous  peat- 
formers  (Fig.  105,  A).     The  leaves  and  gametophore  axis 

are  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture to  enable  them 
to  suck  up  and  hold 
a  large  amount  of  wa- 
ter. This  abundant 
water -storage  tissue 
and  the  comparative- 
ly poor  display  of 
chlorophyll  -  contain- 
ing cells  gives  the 
peculiar  pallid  ap- 
pearance. 

They  resemble  the 
Liverworts  in  the 
broad  thallus  body 
of  the  gametophyte, 
from  which  the  large 
leafy  gametophore 
arises  (Fig.  104). 
They  also  resemble 
Anthoceros  forms  in  the  sporogonium,  the  archesporium 
being  a  dome-shaped  mass  (Fig.  105,  C).  On  the  other 
hand,  they  resemble  the  true  Mosses,  not  only  in  the  leafy 
gametophore,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  capsule  opens 
at  the  apex  by  a  circular  lid,  called  the  operculum  (Fig. 


Fio.  104.  ThalluB  body  of  gametophyte  of  Sphag- 
nvm,  giving  rise  to  rhizoids  (r)  and  bnds  {k) 
which  develop  into  the  large  leafy  branches 
(gametophores).— After  Campbell. 
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105,  D),  which  means  a  "cover"  or  "lid."  This  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  is  called  an  "intermediate"  or 
"transition"  type,  ^hagnum  showing  characters  which 
ally  it  to  Anthoceros  forms  on  the  one  side,  and  to  true 
Mosses  on  the  other. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  sporogonium  is  that  it  has  no 
long  stalk-like  aeta,  as  have  the  true  Mosses,  although  it 
appears  to  have  one.    This  false  appearance  arises  from  the 


Flo  lOS  ipltaamim;  ,4.  nlcafy  branch  (gamelnphoreHwaring  fonr  nmture  iporo. 
gonl*  B  ■rehegonlain  in  whow  venttr  a  young  emlirjo  siiorophyle  (em)  Is  de- 
veloping C  ■cetion  of  s  younij  BporoKonium  (^porophJU'l.  "howing  Iho  biilbons 
foot  («7i/-)  IrotH-ddsd  in  the  apfi  of  the  pwndnpodiiim  (/«),  lhi-ciiiJ«ule(t),  ihe 
culnmelU  laj)  cmpped  by  the  ilorie-»hiip«l  «[che»poriiiin  t'lf).  ■  portion  of  the 
Mlypt™  (Ml  unii  Ihe  old  ■rrheuoninm  nwk  (aAl;  />.  branch  braring  mal.ire 
■poroeoninm  »nd  nhowlng  iJBCudopodiuni  (pi>,  isp»ole  {t).  and  o|wreuluni  {ily.  B. 
■nthendi  in.  diccharRlng  Bperrne;  F.  a  single  Bperm,  abowinj;  colled  body  and  Iwo 
cilia— After  IcHtMPitR. 

fact  that  the  axis  of  the  gamotophore  ia  prolonged  ahove 
its  leafy  portion,  the  prolongation  resembling  the  seta  of 
an  ordinary  moss   (Fig.  105,  D).     This   prolongation   is 
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called  a  pseudopodium,  or  "  false  stalk,"  and  in  the  top  of 
it  is  imbedded  the  foot  of  the  sporogonium  carrying  the 
globular  capsule  (Fig.  106,  0). 

74.  Troe  Howea. — This  immeuBe  and  most  highly  organ- 
ized Bryophyte  group  contains  the  great  majority  of  the 
Mosses,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  Bryum  forms,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ^hagnum  forms.     They  are 
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i.  Different  aingoi  \a  ibe  developmeai  oF  the  leul;  gametophore  from  tbe  pro- 
■m»  of  ■  rominoii  moas  {Fmariay.  A,  the  Oret  few  celle  and  >  rhiiold  (rl:  B. 
Iter  eta^s,  Bhaning  apical  cell  (i)  and  roung  Jeavee  <f):  D,  later  etage  mDeb 
magnified,  showing  prolonemal  fllamentB  and  the  jonng  gametophore  (vam) 


the  representative  Bryophytea,  the  only  group  vying  with 
them  being  the  leafy  Liverworts,  or  JungeTmamiia  forms. 
They  grow  in  all  conditiona  of  moisture,  from  actual  sub- 
mergence in  water  to  dry  rocks,  and  they  also  form  exten- 
sive peat  deposits  in  bogs. 

The  thallus  body  of  the  gametophyte  is  made  up  of 
branching  filaments  (Figs.  81, 102),  those  exposed  to  the 
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light  containing  chlorophyll,  and  those  in  the  substratum 
being  colorless  and  acting  as  rhizoids.  The  leafy  gameto- 
phores  are  often  highly  organized  (Figs.  102,  106),  the 
leaves  and  stems  showing  a  certain  amount  of  differentia- 
tion of  tissues. 

It  is  the  sporophyte,  however,  which  shows  the  great- 
est amount  of  specialization  (Fig.  107).     The  sporogonium 


Fio.  107.  A  common  moss  {Jf^naria):  in  the  center  ia  the  leafy  shoot  (gametophore), 
with  rhizoids,  several  leaves,  and  a  sporogonium  (sporophyte),  with  a  long  seta, 
capsnle,  and  at  its  tip  the  calyptra  ical)\  to  the  right  a  capsule  with  calyptra  re- 
moved, showing  the  operculum  (o);  to  the  left  a  young  sporogonium  pushing  up 
the  calyptra  from  the  leafy  shoot.— After  Campbkll. 


has  a  foot  and  a  long  slender  seta,  but  the  capsule  is  espe- 
cially complex.  The  archesporium  is  reduced  to  a  small 
hollow  cylinder  (Fig.  88),  the  capsule  wall  is  most  elabo- 
rately constructed,  and  the   columella  runs  through  the 


Fie.  lOS.  Longitudinal  section  of  mnn  ( 
{f^inarlah  showing  \U  coraplei  elm 
d.  operciilDui;  p,  perlBlonie:  c.  e",  a 
In;  I,  iporoKenona  fis^ie;  outbids  o 
complei  wall  conaiBting  of  Uiyora  t 
uid  large  npen  Bpace«  ift)  travem 
■tronde  of  tissue.— Afler  aoimu 


Partial  longltadinal 
n  Ihroneh  a  men  cap- 
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what  older  capnulf 


Pro.  110.  Sporogonk  uf  Grinmla,  trota  all  of 
which  the  opercaliim  hag  fallen,  dtsplayiiig 
the  peristome  tt'Pth:  .4.  position  of  lhet«Flh 
vben  dry;  B,  posiUon  wtieo  moist.— After 
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center  of  the  capsule  to  the  lid-like  operculum  (Figs.  108, 
109).  When  the  operculum  falls  off  the  capsule  is  left 
like  an  urn  full  of  spores,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  urn 
there  is  usually  displayed  a  set  of  slender,  often  very  beau- 
tiful teeth  (Fig.  110),  radiating  from  the  circumference  to 
the  center,  and  called  the  peristome,  meaning  "  about  the 
mouth."  These  teeth  are  hygroscopic,  and  by  bending 
inward  and  outward  help  to  discharge  the  spores. 


CHAPTEE  IX 

PTEBmOPHYTES  (FERN  PLANTS) 

76.  Summary  from  Bryophytea — In  introducing  the  Bryo- 
phytes  a  summary  from  the  Thallophytes  was  given  (see  § 
60),  indicating  certain  important  things  which  that  group 
has  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom. 
In  introducing  the  Pteridophytes  it  is  well  to  notice  certain 
important  additions  made  by  the  Bryophytes. 

(1)  Alternation  of  generations, — The  great  fact  of  alter- 
nating sexual  (gametophyte)  and  sexless  (sporophyte)  gen- 
erations is  first  clearly  expressed  by  the  Bryophytes,  although 
its  beginnings  are  to  be  found  among  the  Thallophytes. 
Each  generation  produces  one  kind  of  spore,  from  which  is 
developed  the  other  generation. 

(2)  Gametophyte  the  chlorophyll  generatio7i. — On  account 
of  this  fact  the  food  is  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  gameto- 
phyte, which  is  therefore  the  more  conspicuous  generation. 
When  a  moss  or  a  liverwort  is  spoken  of,  therefore,  the 
gametophyte  is  usually  referred  to. 

(3)  Gametophyte  and  sporophyte  not  independent. — The 
sporophyte  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  gametophyte  for 
its  nutrition,  and  remains  attached  to  it,  being  commonly 
called  the  sporogonium,  and  its  only  function  is  to  produce 
spores. 

(4)  Differentiation  of  thallus  into  stem  and  leaves. — 
This  appears  incompletely  in  the  leafy  Liverworts  (Junger- 
man7iia  forms)  and  much  more  clearly  in  the  erect  and 
radial  leafy  branch  (gametophore)  of  the  Mosses. 
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(6)  Many-celled  sex  organs, — The  antheridia  and  the 
flask-shaped  archegonia  are  Mcery  characteristic  of  Bryo- 
phytes  as  contrasted  with  Thallophytes. 

76.  General  characters  of  Pteridophytea — The  name  means 
"  fern  plants,"  and  the  Ferns  are  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  representative  forms  of  the  group.  Associated  with 
them,  however,  are  the  Horsetails  (Scouring  rushes)  and 
the  Club-mosses.  By  many  the  Pteridophytes  are  thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  such  Liverworts  as  the  Antho- 
ceros  forms,  while  some  think  that  they  may  possibly  have 
been  derived  directly  from  the  Green  Algae.  Whatever 
their  origin,  they  are  very  distinct  from  Bryophytes. 

One  of  the  very  important  facts  is  the  appearance  of 
the  vascular  system,  which  means  a  "  system  of  vessels," 
organized  for  conducting  material  through  the  plant  body. 
The  appearance  of  this  system  marks  some  such  epoch  in 
the  evolution  of  plants  as  is  marked  in  animals  by  the 
appearance  of  the  **  backbone."  As  animals  are  often 
grouped  as  "  vertebrates  "  and  **  invertebrates,"  plants  are 
often  grouped  as  "vascular  plants"  and  "non-vascular 
plants,"  the  former  being  the  Pteridophytes  and  Spermato- 
phytes,  the  latter  being  the  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes. 
Pteridophytes  are  of  great  interest,  therefore,  as  being  the 
first  vascular  plants. 

77.  Alternation  of  generations. — This  alternation  con- 
tinues in  the  Pteridophytes,  but  is  even  more  distinct  than 
in  the  Bryophytes,  the  gametophyte  and  sporophyte  be- 
coming independent  of  one  another.  An  outline  of  the  life 
history  of  an  ordinary  fern  will  illustrate  this  fact,  and  will 
serve  also  to  point  out  the  prominent  structures.  Upon  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  an  ordinary  fern  dark  spots 
or  lines  are  often  seen.  These  are  found  to  yield  spores, 
with  which  the  life  history  may  be  begun. 

When  such  a  spore  germinates  it  gives  rise  to  a  small, 
green,  heart-shaped  thallus,  resembling  a  delicate  and  sim- 
ple liverwort  (Fig.  Ill,  A).    Upon  this  thallus  antheridia 
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and  archegonia  appear,  bo  that  it  is  evidently  a  gameto- 
phjte.  This  gametophjte  escapee  ordinary  attention,  as  it 
18  usually  very  small,  and  lies  prostrate  upon  the  subatra- 
tum.  It  has  received  the  name  prothallium  or  prothallus, 
so  that  when  the  term  prothallium  is  used  the  gametophyte 
of  Pteridophytes  is  generally  referred  to ;  just  as  when  the 
term  sporogonium  is  used  the  aporophyte  of  the  Bryopbytes 
is  referred  to.  Within  an  archegonium  borne  upon  this  little 
prothallium  an  oospore  is  formed.     When  the  oospore  ger- 
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minates  it  develops  the  large  leafy  plant  ordinarily  spoken 
of  as  "the  feni,"  with  its  aubterranean  stem,  from  which 
roots  descend,  and  from  which  large  branching  leaves  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  (Fig.  Ill,  B).  It  is  in 
this  complex  body  that  the  vascular  system  appears.  No 
sex  organs  are  developed  upon  it,  but  the  leaves  bear  numer- 
ous sporangia  full  of  asexual  spores.  This  compleic  vascular 
plant,  therefore,  is  a  sporophyte,  and  corresponds  in  this 
life  history  to  the  sporogonium  of  the  Bryopbytes.     Thig 
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completes  the  life  cycle^  as  the  asexual  spores  develop  the 
prothalliam  again. 

In  contrasting  this  life  history  with  that  of  Bryophytes 
several  important  differences  are  discovered.  The  most 
striking  one  is  that  the  sporophyte  has  become  a  large^ 
leafy,  vascular,  and  independent  structure,  not  at  all  re- 
sembling its  representative  (the  sporogonium)  among  the 
Bryophytes. 

Also  the  gametophyte  has  become  much  reduced,  as 
compared  with  the  gametophytes  of  the  larger  Liverworts 
and  Mosses.  It  seems  to  have  resumed  the  simplest  liver- 
wort form,  even  the  gametophore  being  suppressed,  and 
represented,  if  at  all,  by  a  rudiment.  The  conspicuous 
leafy  branch  of  the  Mosses,  commonly  called  "  the  moss 
plant,"  corresponds  to  nothing  in  the  Pteridophytes,  there- 
fore, except  possibly  the  rudiment  referred  to,  the  prothal- 
lium  representing  only  the  protonema  part  of  the  gameto- 
phyte of  the  true  Mosses. 

This  reduction  of  the  gametophyte  seems  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  fact  that  the  chlorophyll  work  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  sporophyte,  which  hereafter  remains  the 
conspicuous  generation.  The  ^^fem  plant"  of  ordinary 
observation,  therefore,  is  the  sporophyte  ;  while  the  "  moss 
plant "  is  a  leafy  branch  of  the  gametophyte. 

Another  important  contrast  indicated  is  that  in  Bryo- 
phytes the  sporophyte  is  dependent  upon  the  gametophyte 
for  its  nutrition,  remaining  attached  to  it ;  while  in  the 
Pteridophytes  both  generations  are  independent  green 
plants,  the  leafy  sporophyte  remaining  attached  to  the 
small  gametophyte  only  while  beginning  its  growth  (Fig. 
Ill,  B). 

Among  the  Ferns  some  interesting  exceptions  to  this 
method  of  alternation  have  been  observed.  Under  certain 
conditions  a  leafy  sporophyte  may  sprout  directly  from  the 
prothallium  (gametophyte)  instead  of  from  an  oospore. 
This  is  called opo^aTTiy,  meaning  "without the  sexual  act," 
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Under  certain  other  couditiona  prothallia  are  observed  to 
sprout  directly  from  the  leafy  sporophyte  instead  of  from 
a  spore.  This  is  called  apospory,  meaning  "without  a 
Bpore." 

78.  The  gametophytA — The  prothallitun,  like  a  simple 
liverwort,  is  a  dorsiventral  body,  and  puts  out  numerous 


no.  111!.  SUg-hom  fem  iPtati/erHiim  ffrandt),  an  epiphytic  IropLckl  fnnn.  abowing 
the  two  fonns  of  leaves  :  a  sad  b.  young  sMrile  leavw  ;  e,  le»veB  benrlin  epo- 
nagii ;  If,  an  old  etetlle  leaf.— C*  1.11  will. 

rhizoids  from  its  ventral  surface  (Fig.  111).  It  is  bo  thin 
that  all  the  cells  contain  chlorophyll,  and  it  is  usually  short- 
lived-   In  rare  cases  it  becomes  quite  large  and  permanent. 


Pio.  113.  Archegonlum  of  Plerit  al  (be  lime  of  rerlillziilion.  fibowEne  tisane  of  gam- 
eiophjte  iA),  Ihe  cells  fcirmlns  the  neck  (fl|.  the  pB«»»6e'''»y  fonned  by  [he  dla- 
organization  ot  tlie  eanal  celJa  I C),  and  the  e£g  1 J7)  lying  exposed  in  the  venter. 
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[O,  114.  Antheridium  of  Ftirii  {B),  abov\ng  wall  cells  <a|,  opening  for  e 
BpiTBi  mother  cells  (f),  escaped  mother  cells  (().  sperme  free  from  mother 
BhOHing  spiral  and  multlcillale  character.— CiUiwiu, 
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being  a  conspicuous  object  in  connection  with  the  sporo- 
phyte. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  conspicuous  notch  in  the  prothal- 
lium  is  the  growing  point, 
representing  the  apex  of  the 
plant.    This  notch  is  always 
a  conspicuous  feature. 

The  antheridia  and  arch- 
egonia  are  usually  developed 
on  the  under  surface  of  the 
prothallium  (Pig.  Ill,  A), 
and  differ  from  those  of  all 
Bryophytes,  except  the  An- 
thoceros  forms,  in  being  sunk 

in  the  tissue  of  the  prothal-     ^xJ.^^.        V- — <^        /T 
lium  and  opening  on  the  sur- 


Fxo.  116.  Development  of  gametophyte 
of  Pteris:  the  fi^re  to  the  left  shows 
the  old  spore  (J3),  the  rhizoid  ( C),  and 
the  thallns  {A)\  that  to  the  right  is 
older,  showing  the  same  parts,  and 
also  the  apical  cell  {D). — Caldwell. 


Fio.  116.  Toimg  gametophyte  of  PUrU^ 
showing  old  spore  wall  {B\  rhizoida 
((7),  apical  cell  (7>),  a  young  anther- 
idiam  {E),  and  an  older  one  in  which 
sperms  have  organized  (/^).— Cald- 
well. 
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face,  more  or  less  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  projecting 
(Fig.  113).  The  eggs  are  not  different  from  those  formed 
within  the  archegonia  of  Bryophytes,  but  the  sperms  are 
very  different.  The  Bryophyte  sperm  has  a  small  body  and 
two  long  cilia,  while  the  Pteridophyte  sperm  has  a  long 
spirally  coiled  body,  blunt  behind  and  tapering  to  a  point  in 
front,  where  numerous  cilia  are  developed  (Fig.  114).  It 
is,  therefore,  a  large,  spirally-coiled,  multiciliate  sperm,  and 
is  quite  characteristic  of  all  Pteridophytes  excepting  the 
Club-mosses.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount  of  water 
is  necessary  for  fertilization — in  fact,  it  is  needed  not  only 


Fio.  117.  Sectione  of  portions  of  the  gametophyte  of  Pteris,  showing  development 
of  archegoniam:  A,  young  stage,  showing  cells  which  develop  the  neck  (a),  and 
the  cell  from  which  the  egg  cell  and  canal  cells  develop  (6);  7i,  an  older  stage, 
showing  neck  cells  (a),  neck  canal  cell  (b),  and  cell  from  which  is  derived  the  egg 
cell,  and  the  ventral  canal  cell  (c);  C,  a  still  older  stage,  showing  increased  nnm- 
ber  of  neck  cells  (a),  two  neck  canal  cells  (6),  the  ventral  canal  cell  (c),  and  the 
cell  in  which  the  egg  is  organized  (c?).— Caldwell. 


by  the  swimming  sperm,  but  also  to  cause  the  opening  of 
the  antheridium  and  of  the  archegonium  neck.  There 
seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  necessity  of  water  for 
fertilization  and  a  prostrate,  easily  moistened  gametophyte. 
Prothallia  are  either  monoecious  or  dioecious  (see  §  69). 
When  the  prothallia  are  developing  (Fig.  115)  the  anther- 
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show  circinali!  vernation,  Tht  stem,  joung  !*««■«,  and  prtiolo  of  Ihe  Urge 
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(•mail  rooLB  rmm  )U  lower  BurTace.  The  figure  marked  S  rrprcwDta  Ilie  nnder  goi^ 
face  of  a  portion  of  the  leaf.  ehoHin^  neven  luri  wHta  thleldlike  Indnfla:  at  A  ia 
repretwnlM  a  iiectjon  tkiroDgh  a  Fonts,  showing  the  sporangia  attached  and  pro> 
lecled  by  the  induslum;  while  at  6  ia  represented  a  Alngle  sporangiam  opening 

the  top.— After  Wossidlo. 
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idia  begin  to  appesr  very  early  (Fig.  llS),  and  later  the 
archegonia  (Fig.  117).  If  the  prothallium  is  poorly  nour- 
ished, only  antheridia  appear ;  it  needs  to  be  well  developed 
and  nourished  to  develop  archegonia.  There  seeme  to  be 
a  very  definite  relation,  therefore,  between  natrition  and 
the  development  of  the  two  sex  organs,  a  fact  which  must 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  certain  later  develop- 
ments. 

79.  The  sporoidiyte. — This  complex  body  is  differentiated 
into  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  and  is  more  highly  organized 
than  any  plant  body  heretofore  mentioned  (Fig.  118).  The 
development  of  this  body  and  its  three  great  working  regions 
must  be  conaidered  separately. 

(1)  Development  of  embryo. — The  oospore,  from  which 
the  sporophyte  develops,  rests  in  the  venter  of  the  arche- 
gooinm,  which  at  this  stage  resembles  a  depression  in  the 
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lower  surface  of  the  prothallium  (Fig.  119,  B).  It  germi- 
nates St  once,  as  in  Bryophytes,  not  being  a  resting  spore 
as  in  Oreen  Alge.    The  resting  stage,  as  in  the  Bryophytes, 
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is  in  connection  with  the  asexual  spores,  which  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  and  then  germinated. 

The  first  step  in  germination  is  for  the  oospore  to  di- 
vide into  two  cells,  forming  a  two-celled  embryo.  In  the 
ordinary  Ferns  this  first  dividing  wall  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  prothallium,  and  is  called  the  basal  wall 
(Fig.  119,  A).  One  of  the  two  cells,  therefore,  is  anterior 
(toward  the  notch  of  the  prothallium),  and  the  other  is 
posterior. 

The  two  cells  next  divide  by  forming  walls  at  right 
angles  to  the  basal  wall,  and  a  four-celled  embryo  is  the 
result.  This  is  called  the  "quadrant  stage"  of  the  em- 
bryo, as  each  one  of  the  four  cells  is  like  the  quadrant  of  a 
sphere. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  quadrant,  four  body  regions 
are  organized,  each  cell  by  its  subsequent  divisions  giving 
rise  to  a  distinct  working  region  (Fig.  119,  A),  Two  of  the 
cells  are  inner  (away  from  the  substratum) ;  also  one  of  the 
inner  and  one  of  the  outer  (toward  the  substratum)  cells 
are  anterior  ;  while  the  two  other  inner  and  outer  cells  are 
posterior.  The  anterior  outer  cell  develops  the  first  leaf  of 
the  embryo,  generally  called  the  cotyledon  (Fig.  119,  b) ;  the 
anterior  inner  cell  develops  the  stem  (Fig.  119, «) ;  the  pos- 
terior outer  cell  develops  the  first  (primary)  root  (Fig. 
119,  w) ;  the  posterior  inner  cell  develops  a  special  organ 
for  the  use  of  the  embryo,  called  the  foot  (Fig.  119,  /). 
The  foot  remains  in  close  contact  with  the  prothallium  and 
absorbs  nourishment  from  it  for  the  young  embryo.  When 
the  young  sporophyte  has  developed  enough  to  become  in- 
dependent the  foot  disappears.  It  is  therefore  spoken  of 
as  a  temporary  organ  of  the  embryo.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
leaf  to  emerge  from  beneath  the  prothallium,  and  it  may 
be  seen  usually  curving  upward  through  the  notch.  The 
other  parts  remain  subterranean. 

(2)  The  root, — The  primary  root  organized  by  one  of 
the  quadrants  of  the  embryo  is  a  temporary  affair  (Figs, 
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111,  119),  as  it  is  in  an  unfavorable  position  in  reference  to 
the  dorsiventral  stem,  which  puts  out  a  series  of  more  favor- 
ably placed  secondary  roots  into  the  soil  (Fig.  118).  The 
mature  leafy  sporophyte,  therefore,  has  neither  foot  nor 
primary  root,  the  product  of  two  of  the  quadrants  of  the 
embryo  having  disappeared. 

The  secondary  roots  put  out  by  the  stem  are  small,  and 
do  not  organize  an  extensive  system,  but  they  are  interest- 
ing as  representing  the  first  appearance  of  true  roots,  which 
therefore  come  in  with  the  vascular  system.  In  the  lower 
groups  the  root  function  of  absorption  is  conducted  by  sim- 
ple hair-like  processes  called  rhizoids ;  but  true  roots  are 
complex  in  structure  and  contain  vessels. 

(3)  The  stem. — In  most  of  the  Ferns  the  stem  is  sub- 
terranean and  dorsiventral  (Fig.  118),  but  in  the  "tree 
ferns  "  of  the  tropics  it  forms  an  erect,  aerial  shaft  bearing 
a  crown  of  leaves  (Fig.  120).  In  the  other  groups  of  Pteri- 
dophytes  there  are  also  aerial  stems,  both  erect  and  pros- 
trate. The  stem  is  complex  in  structure,  the  cells  being 
organized  into  different "  tissue  systems,"  prominent  among 
which  is  the  vascular  system.  These  tissue  systems  of  vas- 
cular plants  are  described  in  Chapter  XV. 

The  appearance  of  the  vascular  system  in  connection 
with  the  leafy  sporophjrte  is  worthy  of  note.  The  leaves 
are  special  organs  for  chlorophyll  work,  and  must  receive 
the  raw  material  from  air  and  soil  or  water.  The  leaves 
of  the  moss  gametophyte  are  very  small  and  simple  affairs, 
and  can  be  supplied  with  material  by  using  very  little  ap- 
paratus. In  the  leafy  sporophyte,  however,  the  leaves  are 
very  prominent  structures,  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work.  To  such  working  structures  material  must  be 
brought  rapidly  in  quantity,  and  manufactured  food  ma- 
terial must  be  carried  away,  and  therefore  a  special  con- 
ducting apparatus  is  needed.  This  is  supplied  by  the  vas- 
cular system.  These  vessels  extend  continuously  from  root- 
tips,  through  the  stem,  and  out  into  the  leaves,  where  they 


A  group  of  (Topical  plants.  Toltic  left  of  Ihc  center  ix  a  tn 
ler  columnar  etcra  «nd  crown  of  laryc  leaven.  The  Inree-leavi 
:  are  baninae  (Monocotjledoua).— From  ■'  Plant  Relation*." 
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are  spoken  of  as  "leaf  veins."  Large  working  leaves  and 
a  vascular  system,  therefore,  belong  together  and  appear 
together;  and  the  vascular  plants  are  also  the  plants  with 
leafy  sporophytes. 

(4)  The  leaf. — Leaves  are  devices  for  spreading  out 
green  tissue  to  the  light,  and  in  the  Ferns  they  are  usually 
large.  There  is  a  stalk-like  portion  {petiole)  which  rises 
from  the  subterranean  stem,  and  a  broad  expanded  portion 
{blade)  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  (Fig.  118).  In  Ferns 
the  blade  is  usually  much  branched,  being  cut  up  into 
segments  of  various  sizes  and  f  orQis. 

The  essential  structure  consists  of  an  expansion  of 
green  tissue  {mesophyll),  through  which  strands  of  the 
vascular  system  {veins)  branch,  forming  a  supporting 
framework,  and  over  all  a  compact  layer  of  protecting 
cells  {epidermis).  A  surface 
view  of  the  epidermis  shows 
that  it  is  pierced  by  numer- 
ous peculiar  pores,  called 
stomata, Tne^ning  "mouths." 
The  surface  view  of  a  stoma 
shows  two  crescentic  cells 
{guard  cells)  in  contact  at 
the  ends  and  leaving  be- 
tween them  a  lens-shaped 
opening  (Fig.  121). 

A  cross-section  through 
a  leaf  gives  a  good  view  of 
the  three  regions  (Fig.  122). 
Above  and  below  is  the  col- 
orless epidermis,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  stomata  ; 
between  the  epidermal  lay- 
ers the  cells  of  the  mesophyll  are  packed;  and  among 
the  mesophyll  cells  there  may  be  seen  here  and  there  the 
put  ends  of  the  veins.     The  leaf  is  usually  a  dorsiventral 


Fig.  121.  Some  epidermal  cells  from  leaf 
of  Pteris,  showing  the  interlockinf^ 
walls  and  three  stomata.  the  guard 
cells  containing  chloroplaf»t«.--OALD- 

WEIX. 
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organ,  its  two  Borfaces  being  different!;  related  to  light. 
To  this  different  relation  the  mesophyll  cells  respond  in 
their  arrangement.  Those  in  contact  with  the  upper  epi- 
dermiB  become  elongated  and  set  endnise  close  together, 
forming  the  palisade  tissue;  those  below  are  loosely  ar- 


Fia.  122.  Crosa'Bection  tbcongh  a  poTllon  or  the  leaf  of  Pterti,  (howing  the  hnvj- 
walled  epldemiie  above  and  below,  two  Momau  In  the  lower  epldermla  (one  od 
each  fide  of  Ihe  center)  opening  Into  Inlercellalar  papeages,  the  mesopb;!]  cell* 
CDDUinlng  chloroplieu,  the  upper  row  arranged  !□  palisade  foahlnn.  the  other 
cells  loosely  arranRed  (spongy  mcBophyll)  and  lesvlnit  lartre  Inlercellnlar  pungea, 
and  in  the  center  a  aectlon  of  i  veinlet  (vascular  bundle),  the  xylem  being  t«pi«- 
•ented  by  the  central  gronp  of  heavy  walled  cells.— Ciuiwiu- 


ranged,  leaving  namerons  intercellular  spaces,  forming 
the  spongy  tissue.  These  spaces  form  a  system  of  inter- 
cellular passageways  among  the  working  meeophyll  cells, 
putting  them  into  communication  with  the  outer  air 
through  the  stomata.    The  freedom  of  this  communication 
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is  regulated  by  the  guard  cells  of  the  stomata,  which  come 
together  or  shrink  apart  as  occasion  requires,  thus  dimin- 
ishing or  enlarging  the  opening  between  them.  The  sto- 
mata  have  well  been  called  "automatic  gateways"  to  the 
system  of  intercellular  passageways. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  ordinary  fern  leaves  is 
that  the  vein  system  branches  dichotomously,  the  forking 
veins  being  very  conspicuous  (Figs.  123-126).  Another 
fern  habit  is  that  the  leaves  in  expanding  seem  to  unroll 
from  the  base,  as  though  they  had  been  rolled  from  the 
apex  downward,  the  apex  being  in  the  center  of  the  roll 
(Fig.  118).  This  habit  is  spoken  of  as  circinate,  from  a 
word  meaning  "circle"  or  "coil,"  and  circinate  leaves 
when  unrolling  have  a  crozier-like  tip.  The  arrangement 
of  leaves  in  bud  is  called  vernation  ("spring  condition"), 
and  therefore  the  Ferns  are  said  to  have  circinate  verna- 
tion. The  combination  of  dichotomous  venation  and  cir- 
cinate vernation  is  very  characteristic  of  Ferns. 

80.  Sporaiigia. — Among  Thallophytes  sporangia  are  usu- 
ally simple,  mostly  consisting  of  a  single  mother  cell ;  among 
Bryophytes  simple  sporangia  do  not  exist,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  usually  complex  capsule  of  the  sporogonium 
the  name  is  dropped ;  but  among  Pteridophytes  distinct 
sporangia  again  appear.  They  are  not  simple  mother  cells, 
but  many-celled  bodies.  Their  structure  varies  in  different 
groups  of  Pteridophytes,  but  those  of  ordinary  Ferns  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration. 

The  sporangia  are  borne  by  the  leaves,  generally  upon 
the  under  surface,  and  are  usually  closely  associated  with 
the  veins  and  organized  into  groups  of  definite  form,  known 
as  sort.  A  sorus  may  be  round  or  elongated,  and  is  usually 
covered  by  a  delicate  flap  (indusinm)  which  arises  from  the 
epidermis  (Figs.  118, 123,  124).  Occasionally  the  sori  are 
extended  along  the  under  surface  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 
as  in  maidenhair  fern  {Adiantum),  and  the  common  brake 
{Pier is),  in  which  case  they  are  protected  by  the  inroUed 
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the  stalk  again,  like  a  meridian  line  about  a  globe,  is  a  row 
of  peculiar  cells  with  thick  walls,  forming  a  heavy  ring^ 
called  the  annulus.  The  annulus  is  like  a  bent  spring, 
and  when  the  delicate  wall  becomes  yielding  the  spring 
straightens  violently,  the  wall  is  torn,  and  the  spores  are 
discharged  with  considerable  force  (Fig.  131).     This  dis- 


Fio.  1S6.— The  purple  cliff  brake  {PdUea  atropurpur€a\  showing  general  habit,  and 
at  a  a  single  leaflet  showing  the  dichotomons  venation  and  the  infolded  margin 
covering  the  sori.— After  Marion  Sattbrlbb. 


charge  of  fern  spores  may  be  seen  by  placing  some  sporangia 
upon  a  moist  slide,  and  under  a  low  power  watching  them 
as  they  dry  and  burst. 

Within  this  sporangium  the  archesporium  (see  §  66) 
consists  of  a  single  cell,  which  by  division  finally  produces 
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nnmerons  mother  cells,  in  each  of  which  s  tetrad  of  Bpores 
is  formed.     The  dieorganization  of  the  walls  of  the  mother 


cells  sets  the  spores  free  Id  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium, 
and  ready  for  discharge. 
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Among  the  Bryophytes  the  sporogenons  tiBsae  appears 
very  early  in  the  development  of  the  sporogonium,  the  pro- 
duction of  spores  being  its  only  function ;  also  there  is  a 


F. 

howlng  Iho  \aS  diffBren- 

wHKUum),    •bowing   Iwo   l™n»,  n 

with  >  foliBgc  branch  «i.d  «  nmch  Ion 

Bporophj-ll  bpancb, -After  Mahiob  S 
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tendency  to  restrict  the  eporogenoae  tisaue  and  increase  the 
sterile  tissue.  It  will  be  obeerred  that  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  leafy  eporophyte  among  the  Pteridophytes  the 
sporangia  appear  much  later  in  its  development,  sometimes 
not  appearing  for  several  years,  as  though   they  are  of 


\z^:-c  .V 
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secondary  importance  as  compared  with  chlorophyll  work  ; 
and  that  the  sporogenoua  tissue  is  far  more  restricted,  the 
sporangia  forming  a  very  small  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
sporophyte  body. 
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81.  HeteroBpory. — This  phenomenon  appears  first  among 
Pteridophytes,  but  it  is  not  characteristic  of  them^  being  en- 
tirely absent  from  the  true  Ferns,  which  far  outnumber  all 
other  Pteridophytes.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  universal  among  the  Spermatophytes,  and  that  it  rep- 
resents the  change  which  leads  to  the  appearance  of  that 
high  group.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  greatest 
group  of  plants,  therefore,  without  knowing  something 
about  heterospory.  As  it  begins  in  simple  fashion  among 
Pteridophytes,  and  is  probably  the  greatest  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom, 
unless  it  be  the  leafy  sporophyte,  it  is  best  explained  here. 

In  the  ordinary  Ferns  all  the  spores  in  the  sporangia 
are  alike,  and  when  they  germinate  each  spore  produces  a 
prothallium  upon  which  both  antheridia  and  archegonia 
appear.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  some  pro- 
thallia  are  dioecious — that  is,  some  bear  only  antheridia 
and  others  bear  only  archegonia.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  the  spores  in  the  sporangium,  although  they  may  ap- 
pear alike,  produce  different  kinds  of  prothallia,  which 
may  be  called  male  and  female,  as  each  is  distinguished  by 
the  sex  organ  which  it  produces.  As  archegonia  are  only 
produced  by  well-nourished  prothallia,  it  seems  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  the  larger  spores  will  produce  female  prothallia, 
and  the  smaller  ones  male  prothallia. 

This  condition  of  things  seems  to  have  developed  finally 
into  a  permanent  and  decided  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
spores,  some  being  quite  small  and  others  relatively  large, 
the  small  ones  ^producing  male  gametophytes  (prothallia 
with  antheridia),  and  the  large  ones  female  gametophytes 
(prothallia  with  archegonia).  When  asexual  spores  differ 
thus  permanently  in  size,  and  give  rise  to  gametophytes  of 
different  sexes,  we  have  the  condition  called  heterospory 
("spores  different"),  and  such  plants  are  called  heterospo- 
rous  (Fig.  139).  In  contrast  with  heterosporous  plants, those 
in  which  the  asexual  spores  appear  alike  are  called  homoS' 
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porous,  or  sometimes  isosporous,  both  terms  meaning 
"spores  similar."  The  corresponding  noun  form  is  homos- 
pory  or  isospory.  Bryophytes  and  most  Pteridophytes  are 
homosporous,  while  some  Pteridophytes  and  all  Spermato- 
phytes  are  heterosporous. 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  by  suitable  names  the 
two  kinds  of  asexual  spores  produced  by  the  sporangia  of 
heterosporous  plants  (Fig.  139).  The  large  ones  are  called 
tnegasporeSy  or  by  some  writers  macrospores,  both  terms 
meaning  "large  spores";  the  small  ones  are  called ♦wicro- 
sporeSy  or  "  small  spores."  It  should  be  remembered  that 
megaspores  always  produce  female  gametophytes^  and  mi- 
crospores male  gametophytes. 

This  differentiation  does  not  end  with  the  spores,  but 
soon  involves  the  sporangia  (Fig.  139).  Some  sporangia 
produce  only  megaspores,  and  are  called  megasporangia ; 
others  produce  only  microspores,  and  are  called  microspo- 
rangia.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  microsporangia 
usually  produce  numerous  microspores,  the  megasporangia 
produce  much  fewer  megaspores,  the  tendency  being  to 
diminish  the  number  and  increase  the  size,  until  finally 
there  are  megasporangia  which  produce  but  a  single  large 
megaspore. 

The  differentiation  goes  still  further.  If  the  sporangia 
are  bom  upon  sporophylls,  the  sporophylls  themselves  may 
differentiate,  some  bearing  only  megasporangia,  and  others 
only  microsporangia,  the  former  being  called  megasporo- 
phyllsy  the  latter  microsporophylls.  In  such  a  case  the 
sequence  is  as  follows :  megasporophylls  produce  megaspo- 
rangia, which  produce  megaspores,  which  in  germination 
produce  the  female  gametophytes  (prothallia  with  archego- 
nia) ;  while  the  microsporophylls  produce  microsporangia, 
which  produce  microspores,  which  in  germination  produce 
male  gametophytes  (prothallia  with  antheridia). 

A  formula  may  indicate  the  life  history  of  a  heteros- 
porous plant.     The  formula  of  homosporous  plants  with 
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alternation  of  generations  (Bryophytes  and  most  Pterido- 
phytes)  was  given  as  follows  (§  62)  : 

G=z8>o— S— 0— G=:8>o— S— 0— Gzz8>o— S,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  heterosporous  plants  (some  Pteridophytes 
and  all  Spermatophytes)  it  would  be  modified  as  follows  : 
gzz8>o— Szz8izgzi8>o— S=8=S=:8>o— S,  etc.   ■ 

In  this  case  two  gametophytes  are  involved,  one  pro- 
ducing a  sperm,  the  other  an  egg,  which  fuse  and  form  the 
oospore,  which  in  germination  produces  the  sporophyte, 
which  produces  two  kinds  of  asexual  spores  (megaspores 
and  microspores),  which  in  germination  produce  the  two 
gametophytes  again. 

One  additional  fact  connected  with  heterospory  should 
be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  great  reduction  of  the  gam- 
etophyte.  In  the  homosporous  ferns  the  spore  develops 
a  small  but  free  and  independent  prothallium  which  pro- 
duces both  sex  organs.  When  in  heterosporous  plants  this 
work  of  producing  sex  organs  is  divided  between  two  gam- 
etophytes they  become  very  much  reduced  in  size  and  lose 
their  freedom  and  independence.  They  are  so  small  that 
they  do  not  escape  entirely,  if  at  all,  from  the  embrace  of 
the  spores  which  produce  them,  and  are  mainly  dependent 
for  their  nourishment  upon  the  food  stored  up  in  the  spores 
(Pigs.  140,  141).  As  the  spore  is  produced  by  the  sporo- 
phyte, heterospory  brings  about  a  condition  in  which  the 
gametophyte  is  dependent  upon  the  sporophyte,  an  exact 
reversal  of  the  condition  in  Bryophytes. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  gametophyte  and  the 
sporophyte  throughout  the  plant  kingdom  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  diagram,  in   which  the 


shaded  part  of  the  parallelogram  represents  the  gameto- 
phyte and  the  unshaded  part  the  sporophyte.     Among  the 
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lowest  plants  the  gametophyte  is  represented  by  the  whole 
plant  structure.  When  the  sporophyte  first  appears  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  gametophyte  (some  Thallophytes  and 
the  Bryophytes),  and  is  relatively  inconspicuous.  Later 
the  sporophyte  becomes  independent  (most  Pteridophytes), 
the  gametophyte  being  relatively  inconspicuous.  Finally 
(heterosporous  Pteridophytes)  the  gametophyte  becomes 
dependent  upon  the  sporophyte,  and  in  Spermatophytes  is 
so  inconspicuous  and  concealed  that  it  is  only  observed  by 
means  of  laboratory  appliances,  while  the  sporophyte  is  the 
whole  plant  of  ordinary  observation. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  GREAT  QBOUPS  OF  PTEBTDOPH  Y  TE8 

82.  The  great  groupB. — At  least  three  independent  lines 
of  Pteridophytes  are  recognized  :  (1)  Filicales  (Ferns), 
(2)  Equisetales  (Scouring  rushes,  Horsetails),  and  (3)  Ly- 
copodiales  (Club-mosses).  The  Ferns  are  much  the  most 
abundant,  the  Club-mosses  are  represented  by  a  few  hun- 
dred forms,  while  the  Horsetails  include  only  about  twenty- 
five  species.  These  three  great  groups  are  so  unlike  that 
they  hardly  seem  to  belong  together  in  the  same  division 
of  the  plant  kingdom, 

FiLiCALES  (Ferns) 

83.  General  charactera — The  Ferns  were  used  in  the 
preceding  chapter  as  types  of  Pteridophytes,  so  that  little 
need  be  added.  They  well  deserve  to  stand  as  types,  as 
they  contain  about  four  thousand  of  the  four  thousand  five 
hundred  species  belonging  to  Pteridophytes.  Although 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  temperate  regions,  their 
chief  display  is  in  the  tropics,  where  they  form  a  striking 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetation.  In  the  trop- 
ics not  only  are  great  masses  of  the  low  forms  to  be  seen, 
from  those  with  delicate  and  filmy  moss  like  leaves  to  those 
with  huge  leaves,  but  also  tree  forms  with  cylindrical 
trunks  encased  by  the  rough  remnants  of  fallen  leaves  and 
sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
feet,  with  a  great  crown  of  leaves  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
long  (Fig.  120). 
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There  are  also  ^{phytic  forms  (air  plants) — ^that  is, 
those  which  perch  **  upon  other  plants  "  but  derive  no 
nourishment  from  them  (Fig.  112).  This  habit  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  warm  and  moist  tropics,  where  the  plants 
can  absorb  sufficient  moisture  from  the  air  without  send- 
ing roots  into  the  soil.  In  this  way  many  of  the  tropical 
ferns  are  found  growing  upon  living  and  dead  trees  and 
other  plants.  In  the  temperate  regions  the  chief  epi- 
phytes are  Lichens,  Liverworts,  and  Mosses,  the  Ferns  be- 
ing chiefly  found  in  moist  woods  and  ravines  (Fig.  132), 
although  a  number  grow  in  comparatively  dry  and  exposed 
situations,  sometimes  covering  extensive  areas,  as  the  com- 
mon brake  (Pteris)  (Fig.  125)'. 

The  Filicales  differ  from  the  other  groups  of  Pterido- 
phytes  chiefly  in  having  few  large  leaves,  which  do  chloro- 
phyll work  and  bear  sporangia.  In  a  few  of  them  there  is  a 
differentiation  of  functions  in  foliage  branches  and  sporo- 
phyll  branches  (Figs.  127-130),  but  even  this  is  excep- 
tional. Another  distinction  is  that  the  stems  are  un- 
branched. 

84.  Origin  of  sporangia* — An  important  feature  in  the 
Ferns  is  the  origin  of  the  sporangia.  In  some  of  them  a 
sporangium  is  developed  from  a  single  epidermal  cell  of 
the  leaf,  and  is  an  entirely  superflcial  and  generally  stalked 
affair  (Fig.  118,  5)  ;  in  others  the  sporangium  in  its  devel- 
opment involves  several  epidermal  and  deeper  cells  of  the 
leaf,  and  is  more  or  less  of  an  imbedded  affair.  In  the  first 
case  the  ferns  are  said  to  be  leptosporangiate  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond case  they  are  eusporangiate. 

The  leptosporangiate  Ferns  are  overwhelmingly  abun- 
dant as  compared  with  the  Eusporangiates.  Back  in  the 
Coal-measures,  however,  there  was  an  abundant  fern  vege- 
tation which  was  probably  all  eusporangiate.  The  Lep- 
tosporangiates  seem  to  be  the  modem  Ferns,  the  once 
abundant  Eusporangiates  being  represented  now  in  the 
temperate  regions  only  by  such  forms  as  moonwort  {Bo- 
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trychium)  (Fig.  129)  and  adder's  tongne  {Ophioglossum) 
(Fig.  130).  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Horsetails  and  Clab-mosses  are  Eusporangiates,  as  well  as 
all  the  Seed-plants. 

Another  small  but  interesting  group  of  Ferns  includes 
the  "  Water-ferns,"  floating  forms  or  sometimes  on  muddy 
flats.  The  common  Marsilia  may  be  taken  as  a  type  (Fig. 
133).  The  slender  creeping  stem 
senda  down  numerous  roots  into 
the  mucky  soil,  and  at  intervals 
gives  rise  to  a  comparatively  large 
leaf.  This  leaf  has  a  long  erect 
petiole  and  a  blade  of  four  spread- 


Pio,  18*.— A  mil«^fem  ( Jforrt/la),  Pio.  1M.    One  of  the  floating  wglsr-f enn  (&rf- 
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de«ceiiding  roots,  and  aecend-  KboTc  |S).    The  dBn^llne  root-like  procee8« 
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ihowlng  ctrctnate  verratton  ;  Dear  the  top  of  the  cluster  of  anbmerged 

»,«,eporophyllbranchcel"Bpo-  Icavea,  some  Bporopliyll  branchee  <"apon>- 


ing  wedge-shaped  leaflets  like  a  "  four-leaved  clover."  The 
dichotomous  venation  and  circinate  vernation  at  once  sug- 
gest the  fern  alliance.     From  near  the  base  of  the  petiole 
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another  leaf  branch  arises^  in  which  the  blade  is  modified 
as  a  sporophyll.  In  this  case  the  sporophyll  incloses  the 
sporangia  and  becomes  hard  and  nut-like.  Another  com- 
mon form  is  the  floating  Salvinia  (Fig.  134).  The  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  water-ferns  are  heteros- 
porous.  As  they  are  leptosporangiate  they  are  thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  ordinary  leptosporangiate 
Ferns,  which  are  homosporous. 

Three  fern  groups  are  thus  outlined  :  (1)  homosporous- 
eusporangiate  forms,  now  almost  extinct ;  (2)  homosporous- 
leptosporangiate  forms,  the  great  overwhelming  modem 
group,  not  only  of  Filicales  but  also  of  Pteridophytes,  well 
called  true  Ferns,  and  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding group ;  and  (3)  heterosporous-leptosporangiate 
forms,  the  water-ferns,  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding group. 

Equisetales  {Horsetails  or  Scouring  rushes) 

85.  General  charactera — The  twenty-five  forms  now  rep- 
resenting this  great  group  belong  to  a  single  genus  {Equise- 
turn,  meaning  *^ horsetail''),  but  they  are  but  the  linger- 
ing remnants  of  an  abundant  flora  which  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Coal-measures,  and  helped  to  form  the  forest  vegeta- 
tion. The  living  forms  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but 
very  characteristic  in  appearance.  They  grow  in  moist  or 
dry  places,  sometimes  in  great  abundance  (Fig.  135). 

The  stem  is  slender  and  conspicuously  jointed,  the  joints 
separating  easily ;  it  is  also  green  and  fluted  with  small 
longitudinal  ridges  ;  and  there  is  such  an  abundant  deposit 
of  silica  in  the  epidermis  that  the  plants  feel  rough.  This 
last  property  suggested  its  former  use  in  scouring,  and  its 
name  "  scouring  rush."  At  each  joint  is  a  sheath  of  minute 
leaves,  more  or  less  coalesced,  the  individual  leaves  some- 
times being  indicated  only  by  minute  teeth.  This  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  in  a  circle  about  the  joint  is  called  the  cyclic 


la.  139.  Esviiilum  anerttt,  a  common  hon«uU:  I,  tbree  fertiJe  thoou  rlatng  from 
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arrangement,  or  sometimes  the  whorled  arrangement,  each 
Buch  Bet  of  leaves  being  called  a  cycle  or  a  whorl.  These 
leaves  contain  no  chlorophyll  and  have  evidently  abandoned 
chlorophyll  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  green  stem. 
Such  leaves  are  known  as  scales,  to  distinguish  them  from 
foliage  leaves.  The  stem  is  either  simple  or  profusely 
branched  (Fig.  135). 

86.  The  rtrobilni. — One  of  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  the  group  is  that  chlorophyll-work  and  spore-formation 
are  completely  differentiated.     Although  the  foliage  leaves 


Pia.  1SS.  Di<ecioiiB  gametopbjles  ot  Bqvimiun 
Ing  branchinK,  rhiinlds,  snd  an  archegoni 
ahowlDg  several  Bnlheridia  <  t  >.— Afler  Caupbbll. 

are  reduced  to  scales,  and  the  chlorophyll-work  is  done  by 
the  stem,  there  are  well-organized  EporophyllB.  The  sporo- 
phyllg  are  grouped  close  together  at  the  end  of  the  stem  in 
a  compact  conical  cluBter  which  is  called  a  gtrofnluH,  the 
Latin  name  for  "  pine  cone,"  which  this  cluster  of  sporo- 
phylls  resembles  (Fig.  135). 

Each  sporophyll  consists  of  a  stalk-like  portion  and  a 
shield-like  {peltate)  top.     Beneath  the  Bhield  hang  the 
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sporangia,  which  produce  spores  of  but  one  kind,  hence 
these  plants  are  homosporous ;  and  as  the  sporangia  origi- 
nate  in  eusporangiate  fashion,  Equisetum  has  the  homospo- 
rous-eusporangiate  combination  shown  by  one  of  the  Fern 
groups.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  however,  that  some  of 
the  ancient,  more  highly  organized  members  of  this  group 
were  heterosporous,  and  that  the  present  forms  have 
dioecious  gametophytes  (Fig.  136). 

Lycopodialbs  (Club-mosses) 

87.  General  dharacteni — This  group  is  now  represented 
by  about  five  hundred  species,  most  of  which  belong  to 
the  two  genera  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella,  the  latter 
being  much  the  larger  genus.  The  plants  have  slender, 
branching,  prostrate,  or  erect  stems  completely  clothed 
with  small  foliage  leaves,  having  a  general  moss-like 
appearance  (Fig.  137).  Often  the  erect  branches  are 
terminated  by  conspicuous  conical  or  cylindrical  strobili, 
which  are  the  "  clubs  "  that  enter  into  the  name  "  Club- 
mosses."  There  is  also  a  certain  kind  of  resemblance 
to  miniature  pines,  so  that  the  name  "  Ground-pines "  is 
sometimes  used. 

Lycopodiales  were  once  much  more  abundant  than  now, 
and  more  highly  organized,  forming  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  forest  vegetation  of  the  Coal-measures. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  group  is  that  the 
sperm  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  other  Pteridophytes, 
but  is  of  the  Bryophyte  type  (Fig.  140,  F).  That  is,  it 
consists  of  a  small  body  with  two  cilia,  instead  of  a  large 
spirally  coiled  body  with  many  cilia.  Another  distinguish- 
ing character  is  that  there  is  but  a  single  sporangium  pro- 
duced by  each  sporophyll  (Fig.  137).  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  Filicales,  whose  leaves  bear  very  numer- 
ous sporangia,  and  with  the  Equisetales,  whose  sporophylls 
bear  several  sporangia. 
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88.  Lycopodinm. — This  genus  contains  fewer  forms  th&n 
the  other,  but  they  are  larger  and  coarser  and  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  temperate  regions,  being  the  ordinary  Club- 
mosses  (Fig,  137).  They  also  more  commonly  display 
couspicnouB  and  distiDct  strobili,  although  there  is  every 
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gradation  between  ordinary  foliage  leaves  and  distinct 
Bporophylla. 

The  sporangia  are  borne  either  by  diBtinct  sporophylls 
or  by  the  ordinary  foliage  leayes  near  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  At  the  base  of  each  of  these  leaves,  or  sporophylls, 
on  the  upper  side,  la  a  single  sporangium  (Fig.  137).  The 
sporangia  are  eusporangiate  in  origin,  and  as  the  spores  are 
all  alike,  Lycopodium  has  the  same  homosporous-eusporan- 
giate  combination  noted  in  Equisetales  and  in  one  of  the 
groups  of  Filicales. 

89.  Selaginella. — This  large  genua  contains  the  smaller, 
more  delicate  Club-moBBes,  often  being  called  the  "little 
Club-mosses."    They  are  especially  displayed  in  the  trop- 


II.  and  dBDgllng  lesdns  slema 
Piant  BelatioDB.'' 

ics,  and  are  common  in  greenhouses  as  delicate,  mossy, 
decorative  plants  (Fig,  138).  In  general  the  sporophylls 
are  not  different  from  the  ordinary  leaves  (Fig.  139),  but 
sometimes  they  are  modified,  though  not  bo  distinct  as  in 
certain  species  of  Lycopodiuvi. 
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The  solitary  Bporangium  appears  in  the  axils  (upper 
anglea  formed  by  the  leaves  with  the  stem)  of  the  leaves 
and  sporophylls,  but  arise  from  the  stem  instead  of  the 


).  ISft  SrfOfriBttfo  Marl*mllr  A,  branch  bearing  Btrohlll;  B.  a  mlcroeporophj 
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leaf  (Fig.  139).  This  is  important  as  showing  that  sporan- 
gia may  be  produced  by  stems  as  well  as  by  leaves,  those 
being  produced  by  leaves  being  called  foliar,  and  those  by 
stem  cauline. 

The  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  Selaginella, 
however,  is  that  it  is  heteroaporous.  Megaaporangia,  each 
usually  containing  but  four  megaspores,  are  found  in  the 
axils  of  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  strobilns,  and  more 
numerous  microsporangia  occur  in  the  upper  axils,  con- 
taining very  many  microspores  (Fig.  139).  The  character 
of  the  gametophytes  of  heterosporoua  Pteridophytes  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  those  of  Selaginelia. 

The  microspore  germinates  and  forms  a  mate  gameto- 
phyte  80  small  that  it  is  entirely  included  within  the  spore 


Fis.  140.  Hale  gametophyI«  of  Sttagt-ndia :  I 
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wall  (Fig.  140).  A  single  small  cell  is  all  that  represents 
the  ordinary  cells  of  the  prothallium,  while  all  the  rest  is 
an  antheridium,  consisting  of  a  wall  of  a  few  cells  sur- 
rounding numerous  sperm  mother  cells.     In  the  presence 
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of  water  the  sntheridium  wall  breaks  dowD,  as  also  do  the 
wbUb  of  the  mother  cells,  and  the  small  biciliate  Bperms 
are  set  free. 

The  much  larger  megaspores  germinate  and  become 
filled  with  a  maeB  of  numerous  nutritive  cells,  representing 
the  ordinary  cells  of  a  prothallium  (Fig.  141).     The  spore 
wall  ia  broken  by  this  growing  prothallium,  a  part  of  which 
thus  protrudes  and  becomes  exposed,  although  the  maJD 
part  of  it  is  still  invested  by  the  old  megaspore  wall.     In 
this    exposed    portion 
of  the  female  gameto- 
phyte  the   archegonia 
appear,   and   thus   be- 
come accessible  to  the 
sperms.     Ia   the   case 
of   Imetes   (see    §  90) 
the    reduction  of  the 
female  gametophyte  is 
even  greater,  as  it  does 
not  project  from  the 
megaspore  wall  at  all, 
and     the     archegonia 
are     made     accessible 
through  cracks  in  the 
wall  immediately  over     '' 
them. 

The  embryo  of  Se- 

laffUtella  is  also  impor-  AWer  Pnma. 

tant  to  consider.  Be- 
ginning its  development  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium, 
it  first  lies  upon  the  exposed  margin  of  the  prothallium, 
while  the  mass  of  nutritive  cells  lie  deep  within  the  mega- 
spore (Fig,  141,  emb,,  emb,).  It  first  develops  an  elongated 
cell,  or  row  of  cells,  which  thrusts  the  embryo  cell  deeper 
among  the  nutritive  cells.  This  cell  or  row  of  cells,  formed 
by  the  embryo  to  place  the  real  embryo  cell  in  better  rela- 
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tion  to  its  food  Bupply,  is  called  the  sufpentor,  and  is  a 
temporary  organ  of  the  embryo  (Figs.  Ill,  142,  et).  At 
the  end  of  the  easpetiBor  the  real  embryo  develops,  and 
when  it«  regions  become  organized  it  shows  the  folloving 
parts  :  (1)  a  large  foot  buried  among  the  natritive  cells  of 
the  prothallium  and  absorbing  nourishment ;  {%)  a  root 
stretching  ont  toward  the  substratum  ;  (3)  a  stem  extend- 


J- 
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ing  in  the  other  direction,  and  hearing  just  behind  its  tip 
(4)  a  pair  of  opposite  leaves  (cotyledons)  (Fig.  142). 

As  the  sporangia  of  Selaffinella  are  eusporaugiate,  this 
genus  has  the  heteronporous-eusporangiate  combination — a 
combination  not  mentioned  heretofore,  and  being  of  special 
interest  as  it  is  the  combination  which  belongs  to  all  the 
Spermatophytes.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  Selaginella 
is  one  of  the  Pteridophyte  forms  which  has  attracted 
sppcial  attention,  as  possibly  representing  one  of  the  an- 
cestral forms  of  the  Seed-plants. 
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90.  laoetea. — This  little  group  of  aquatic  plante,  known 
as  "  quillworts,"  is  very  puzzling  as  to  its  relationships 
among  Pteridophytes.  By  some  it  is  put  with  the  Ferns, 
fonning  a  diBtinct  diTisioD  of  Filicales ;  by  others  it  is  put 


1.  14S.    A  common  qnillwort  (/««(«  io™. 
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with  the  Club-mosses,  and  is  associated  with  Selagiitella. 
It  resembles  a  bunch  of  fine  grass  growing  in  shoal  water 
or  in  mud,  but  the  leaves  enlarge  at  the  base  and  overlap 
one  another  and  the  very  short  tuberous  stem  (Fig.  143). 
Within  each  enlarged  leaf  base  a  single  sporangium  is 
formed,  and  the  cluster  contains  both  megasporangia  and 
microsporangia.  The  sporangia  are  eusporangiate,  and 
therefore  Isoeies  shares  with  Selaginella  the  distinction  of 
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having  the  heterosporous-eusporangiate  combination,  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  Seed-plants. 

The  embryo  is  also  peculiar,  and  is  so  suggestive  of  the 
embryo  of  the  Monocotyledons  (see  §  114)  among  Seed- 
plants  that  some  regard  it  as  possibly  representing  the 
ancestral  forms  of  that  group  of  Spermatophytes.  The 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  one  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
embryo  is  a  root,  and  at  the  other  the  first  leaf  (cotyledon), 
while  the  stem  tip  rises  as  a  lateral  outgrowth.  This  is 
exactly  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  embryo  of  Monocoty- 
ledons. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  associating  these 
quillworts  with  the  Club-mosses  is  the  fact  that  their  sperms 
are  of  the  large  and  spirally  coiled  multiciliate  type  which 
belongs  to  Filicales  and  Equisetales  (Fig.  144),  and  not  at 
all  the  small  biciliate  type  which  characterizes  the  Club- 
mosses  (Fig.  140).  To  sum  up,  the  short  unbranched  stem 
with  comparatively  few  large  leaves,  and  the  coiled  multi- 
ciliate sperm,  suggest  Filicales ;  while  the  solitary  spo- 
rangia and  the  heterosporous-eusporangiate  character  sug- 
gest Selaginella. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SPBBMATOPHYTBS :  GYMNOSPBBMS 

91.  Sunuiiary  from  Pteridophytes. — In  considering  the 
important  contributions  of  Pteridophytes  to  the  evolution 
of  the  plant  kingdom  the  following  seem  worthy  of  note  : 

(1)  Prominence  of  sporophyte  and  development  of  vascu- 
lar system. — This  prominence  is  associated  with  the  display 
of  leaves  for  chlorophyll  work,  and  the  leaves  necessitate 
the  work  of  conduction,  which  is  arranged  for  by  the  vas- 
cular system.     This  fact  is  true  of  the  whole  group. 

(2)  Differentiation  of  sporophylls. — The  appearance  of 
sporophylls  as  distinct  from  foliage  leaves,  and  their  or- 
ganization into  the  cluster  known  as  the  strobilus,  are  facts 
pf  prime  importance.  This  differentiation  appears  more  or 
less  in  all  the  great  groups,  but  the  strobilus  is  distinct  only 
in  Horsetails  and  Club-mosses. 

(3)  Introduction  of  heterospory  and  reduction  of  gameto- 
phytes. — Heterospory  appears  independently  in  all  of  the 
three  great  groups — in  the  water-ferns  among  the  Fili- 
cales,  in  the  ancient  horsetails  among  the  Equisetales,  and 
in  Selaginella  and  Isoetes  among  Lycopodiales.  All  the 
other  Pteridophytes,  and  therefore  the  great  majority  of 
them,  are  homosporous.  The  importance  of  the  appear- 
ance of  heterospory  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  leads  to  the 
development  of  Spermatophytes,  and  associated  with  it  is 
a  great  reduction  of  the  gametophytes,  which  project  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  spores  which  produce  them. 

92.  Summary  of  fhe  four  groups. — It  may  be  well  in  this 
connection  to  give  certain  prominent  characters  which  will 
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serve  to  distinguish  the  four  great  groups  of  plants.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  characters, 
or  even  the  most  important  ones  in  every  case,  but  they 
are  convenient  for  our  purpose.  Two  characters  are  given 
for  each  of  the  first  three  groups — one  a  positive  character 
which  belongs  to  it,  the  other  a  negative  character  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  group  above,  and  becomes  the 
positive  character  of  that  group. 

(1)  Thallophytes. — Thallus  body,  but  no  archegonia. 

(2)  Bryophytes, — Archegonia,  but  no  vascular  system. 

(3)  Pteridophytes. — Vascular  system,  but  no  seeds. 

(4)  Spermatophytes. — Seeds. 

93.  General  chaxacten  of  Spermatophytea — This  is  the 
greatest  group  of  plants  in  rank  and  in  display.  So  con- 
spicuous are  they,  and  so  much  do  they  enter  into  our 
experience,  that  they  have  often  been  studied  as  "  botany," 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  groups.  The  lower  groups 
are  not  meiely  necessary  to  fill  out  any  general  view  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  but  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  structures  of  the  highest  group. 

This  great  dominant  group  has  received  a  variety  of 
names.  Sometimes  they  are  called  Antliophytes,  meaning 
**  Flowering  plants,"  with  the  idea  that  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  production  of  "  flowers."  A  flower  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  but  in  the  popular  sense  all  Spermatophytes 
do  not  produce  flowers,  while  in  another  sense  the  strobilus 
of  Pteridophytes  is  a  flower.  Hence  the  flower  does  not 
accurately  limit  the  group,  and  the  name  Anthophytes  is 
not  in  general  use.  Much  more  commonly  the  group  is 
called  Phanerogams  (sometimes  corrupted  into  Phsenogams 
or  even  Phenogams),  meaning  "  evident  sexual  reproduc- 
tion." At  the  time  this  name  was  proposed  all  the  other 
groups  were  called  Cryptogams,  meaning  **  hidden  sexual 
reproduction."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  names  ought 
to  have  been  reversed,  for  sexual  reproduction  is  much  more 
evident  in  Cryptogams  than  in  Phanerogams,  the  mistake 
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arising  from  the  fact  that  what  were  supposed  to  be  sexual 
organs  in  Phanerogams  have  proved  not  to  be  such.  The 
name  Phanerogam,  therefore,  is  being  generally  abandoned ; 
but  the  name  Cryptogam  is  a  useful  one  when  the  lower 
groups  are  to  be  referred  to ;  and  the  Pteridophytes  are 
still  very  frequently  called  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  The 
most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  group  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  seeds,  and  hence  the  name  Spermatophytes, 
or  "  Seed-plants,"  is  coming  into  general  use. 

The  seed  can  be  better  defined  after  its  development 
has  been  described,  but  it  results  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
group  the  single  megaspore  is  never  discharged  from  its 
megasporangium,  but  germinates  just  where  it  is  devel- 
oped. The  great  fact  connected  with  the  group,  therefore, 
is  the  retention  of  the  megaspore,  which  results  in  a  seed. 
The  full  meaning  of  this  will  appear  later. 

There  are  two  very  independent  lines  of  Seed-plants, 
the  Gymnosperms  and  the  Afigiosperms,  The  first  name 
means  **  naked  seeds,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
are  always  exposed;  the  second  means  " inclosed  seeds," 
as  the  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a  seed  vessel. 

Gymnosperms 

94.  General  characten. — The  most  familiar  Gymnosperms 
in  temperate  regions  are  the  pines,  spruces,  hemlocks, 
cedars,  etc.,  the  group  so  commonly  called  "evergreens." 
It  is  an  ancient  tree  group,  for  its  representatives  were 
associated  with  the  giant  club-mosses  and  horsetails  in 
the  forest  vegetation  of  the  Coal-measures.  Only  about 
four  hundred  species  exist  to-day  as  a  remnant  of  its  for- 
mer display,  although  the  pines  still  form  extensive  forests. 
The  group  is  so  diversified  in  its  structure  that  all  forms 
can  not  be  included  in  a  single  description.  The  common 
pine  {Pi7ius)y  therefore,  will  be  taken  as  a  type,  to  show 
the  general  Gymnosperm  character. 
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95.  The  plant  body. — The  great  body  of  the  plant,  often 
forming  a  large  tree,  is  the  sporophyte ;  in  fact,  the 
gametophytes  are  not  visible  to  ordinary  observation.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sporophyte  is  distinctly  a 
sexless  generation,  and  that  it  develops  no  sex  organs. 
This  great  sporophyte  body  is  elaborately  organized  for 
nutritive  work,  with  its  roots,  stems,  and  leaves.  These 
organs  are  very  complex  in  structure,  being  made  up  of 
various  tissue  systems  that  are  organized  for  special  kinds 
of  work.  The  leaves  are  the  most  variable  organs,  being 
differentiated  into  three  distinct  kinds — (1)  foliage  leaves, 
(2)  scales,  and  (3)  sporophylls. 

96.  Sporophylla — The  sporophylls  are  leaves  set  apart  to 
produce  sporangia,  and  in  the  pine  they  are  arranged  in 
a  strobilus,  as  in  the  Horsetails  and  Club-mosses.  As 
the  group  is  heterosporous,  however,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  sporophylls  and  two  kinds  of  strobili.  One  kind  of 
strobilus  is  made  up  of  megasporophylls  bearing  mega- 
sporangia  ;  the  other  is  made  up  of  microsporophylls  bear- 
ing microsporangia.  These  strobili  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "  flowers ''  of  the  pine,  but  if  these  are  flowers,  so  are 
the  strobili  of  Horsetails  and  Club-mosses. 

97.  Hierosparopliylls. — In  the  pines  the  strobilus  com- 
posed of  microsporophylls  is  comparatively  small  (Figs. 
145,  rf,  164).  Each  sporophyll  is  like  a  scale  leaf,  is  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  and  upon  the  lower  surface  are  borne 
two  prominent  sporangia,  which  of  course  are  microspo- 
rangia, and  contain  microspores  (Fig.  146). 

These  structures  of  Seed-plants  all  received  names 
before  they  were  identified  with  the  corresponding  struc- 
tures of  the  lower  groups.  The  microsporophyll  was  called  a 
stamen^  the  microsporangia  pollen-sacs,  and  the  microspores 
pollen  grains,  or  simply  pollen.  These  names  are  still  very 
convenient  to  use  in  connection  with  the  Spermatophytes, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  simply  other 
names  for  structures  found  in  the  lower  groups. 


146.    PTniM  Laricio.  Bhowing  lip  of  brunch  bparliiK  needle- leHvee.  ecalc-leaiea, 
id  cone*  (stroblll);  a.  very  yonng  csrptllBle  confe.  al  time  of  pollination,  borne 

ie  year  old;  c,  carpcllaCc  cone«  Iwo  ycuv  old.  IhcKalee  eprcadiiiK  and  ahnldlng 
le  Heede;  d.  i^oang  aboot  bearing  s  cluster  oF  auunluitte  conee,— CtiJ>waij, 
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The  atrobilus  composed  of  microeporophyllB  may  be 
called  the  ataminate  strobUus — that  is,  one  compoBed  of 
stamens ;  it  is  often  called  the  ataminate  cone,  "  cone  " 
being  the  English  translation  of  the  word  "strobilus," 
Frequently  the  staminate  cone  is  spoken  of  aa  the  "  male 
cone,"  as  it  was  once  supposed  that  the  stamen  is  the 
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male  organ.  This  name  should,  of  course,  be  abandoned, 
as  the  stamen  is  now  known  to  be  a  microsporophyll,  which 
is  an  organ  produced  by  the  sporophyte,  which  never  pro- 
duces ses  organs.  It  should  be  home  distinctly  in  mind 
that  the  stamen  is  not  a  sex  organ,  for  the  literature  of 
botany  is  full  of  this  old  assumption,  and  the  beginner  is  in 
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danger  of  becoming  confused  and  of  forgetting  that  pollen 
grains  are  asexual  spores. 

98.  Hegaip(n«idi7lla. — The  strobili  composed  of  mega- 
sporophylls  become  mnch  larger  than  the  others,  forming 


Fio.  I-IT.    Plinit  mlwttril.  ehowlng  msliirc  cons  parll;  ncctinned,  Hod  >] 

dietingninhed;  A,  a  yoang  4!Brpel  ^^'ith  two  megapponinglii;  B,  an  old  carpel  wilh 
nialiire  seede  (ch).  (he  micropyle  b«lnR  below  {M).—AttCT  BiseiT. 

the  well-known  cones  so  characteristic  of  pines  and  their 
allies  (Figs.  145.  a,  b,  c,  lfi.3).  Each  sporophjll  is  Bome- 
what  leaf-like,  and  at  its  base  upon  the  upper  side  are  two 
megasporangia  (Fig.  147).  It  ia  these  sporangia  which  are 
peculiar  in  each  producing  and  retaining  a  aolitary  large 
megaspore.     This  megaspore  resembles  a  sac-like  cavity  in 
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the  body  of  the  sporangium  (Fig.  148,  d),  and  was  at  first 
not  recognized  as  being  a  spore. 

These  structures  had  also  received  names  before  they 
were  identified  with  the  corresponding  structures  of  the 
lower  groups.  The  megasporophyll  was  called  a  carpel, 
the  megasporangia  ovules,  and  the  megaspore  an  embryo- 
sac,  because  the  young  embryo  was  observed  to  develop 
within  it  (Fig.  147,  em). 

The  strobilus  of  megasporophylls,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  carpellate  strobilus  or  carpellate  cone.  As  the 
carpel  enters  into  the  organization  of  a  structure  known  as 
the  pistil,  to  be  described  later,  the  cone  is  often  called 
the  pistillate  cone.  As  the  staminate  cone  is  sometimes 
wrongly  called  a  "male  cone,"  so  the  carpellate  cone  is 

wrongly  called  a  "  female  cone,"  the 
old  idea  being  that  the  carpel  with 
its  ovules  represented  the  female  sex 
organ. 

The  structure  of  the  megaspo- 
rangium,  or  ovule,  must  be  known. 
The  main  body  is  the  nucellus  (Figs. 
148,  c,  149,  nc) ;  this  sends  out  from 
near  its  base  an  outer  membrane 
{integwnent)  which  is  distinct  above 
(Figs.  148  b,  149 1),  covering  the  main 
part  of  the  nucellus  and  projecting 
beyond  its  apex  as  a  prominent  neck, 
the  passage  through  which  to  the  apex 
of  the  nucellus  is  called  the  micropyle 
("little  gate")  (Fig.  148,  a).  Cen- 
trally  placed  within  the  body  of  the 
nucellus  is  the  conspicuous  cavity 
called  the  embryo-sac  (Fig.  148,  d), 
in  reality  the  retained  megaspore. 
The  relations  between  integument,  micropyle,  nucellus, 
and  embryo-sac  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.     In  the 


Fio.  148.  Diagram  of  the 
carpel  Btructurea  of  pine, 
showing  the  heavy  scale 
{A)  which  bears  the 
ovale  (fi),  in  which  are 
seen  the  micropyle  (a), 
integnment  (6),  nucellus 
ic),  embryo  sac  or  mega- 
spore ((/),— Caldwell. 
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pine  the  micropyle  is  directed  downward,  toward  the  base 
of  the  eporophyll  (Figg.  147, 148). 

99.  Female  gametophyte.— The  female  gametophyte  is 
always  produced  by  the  germination  of  a  megaspore,  and 
therefore  it  should  be 
produced  by  the  so- 
called  embryo-sac  with- 
in the  ovule.  This  im- 
bedded megaspore  ger- 
minates, just  as  does 
the  megaspore  of  Se- 
laginella  or  Isoetes,  by 
cell  division  becoming 
filled  with  a  compact 
mass  of  nutritive  tissue 
representing  the  ordi- 
nary cells  of  the  female 
prothallium  (Fig.  149, 
e).  This  prothallium 
naturally  does  not 
protrude  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  mega- 
spore wall,  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  by 
the  tissues  of  the 
sporangium.  It  must 
be  evident  that  this 
gametophyte  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon 
the  sporophyte  for  its 
nutrition,  and  remains 
not  merely  attached  to 
it,  but  is  actually  im- 
bedded within  its  tis- 
sues like  an  internal  parasite.  So  conspicuouB  a  tissue 
within  the  ovule,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  into  which  the 
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ovule  develops,  did  not  escape  early  attention,  and  it  was 
called  endosperm^  meaning  "  within  the  seed."  The  endo- 
sperm of  Gymnosperms,  therefore,  is  the  female  gamete- 
phyte. 

At  the  margin  of  the  endosperm  nearest  the  micropyle 
regular  flask-shaped  archegonia  are  developed  (Fig.  149,  a), 
making  it  sure  that  the  endosperm  is  a  female  gameto- 
phyte.  It  is  evident  that  the  necks  of  these  archegonia 
(Fig.  149,  c)  are  shut  away  from  the  approach  of  sperms  by 
swimming,  and  that  some  new  method  of  approach  must  be 
developed. 

100.  Male  gametophyte. — The  microspores  are  developed 
in  the  sporangium  in  the  usual  tetrad  fashion,  and  are  pro- 
duced and  scattered  in  very  great  abundance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  male  gametophyte  developed  by  the 
microspore  of  Selaginella  is  contained  entirely  within  the 
spore,  and  consists  of  a  single  ordinary  prothallial  cell 
and  one  antheridium  (see  §  89).  In  the  pine  it  is  no  bet- 
ter developed.  One  or  two  small  cells  appear,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  prothallial  cells,  while  the  rest 
of  the  gametophyte  seems  to  be  a  single  antheridium  (Fig. 
146,  D).  At  first  this  antheridium  seems  to  consist  of  a 
large  cell  called  the  tvall  cell,  and  a  small  one  called  the 
gejierative  cell.  Sooner  or  later  the  generative  cell  divides 
and  forms  two  small  cells,  one  of  which  divides  again  and 
forms  two  cells  called  male  cells,  which  seem  to  represent 
the  sperm  mother  cells  of  lower  plants.  The  three  active 
cells  of  the  completed  antheridium,  therefore,  are  the  wall 
cell,  with  a  prominent  nucleus,  and  two  small  male  cells 
which  are  free  in  the  large  wall  cell. 

These  sperm  mother  cells  (male  cells)  do  not  form 
sperms  within  them,  as  there  is  no  water  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  archegonia,  and  a  new  method  of 
transfer  is  provided.  This  is  done  by  the  wall  cell,  which 
develops  a  tube,  known  as  the  pollen-fuhe.  Into  this  tube 
the  male  cells  enter,  and  as  it  penetrates  among  the  cells 
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which  shut  oS  the  archegooia  it  cairiee  the  male  cells 
along,  and  so  they  are  brought  to  the  archegonia  (Fig.  150). 


10.130.    Tlpof  pollen  lubeotptne, 

Fio.  151.    Pollen  lobe  papsing  throHgh  tha 
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egg  whoie  cytoplasm  the  tube  le  Jnal  en- 

the  archegonium.— Caldwill. 

101.  FertilizatioiL — Before  fertilization  can  take  place 
the  pollen-grains  (mierosporeB)  must  be  brought  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  female  gametophj-te  with  its  archegonia. 
The  spores  are  formed  in  very  great  abundance,  are  dry 
and  powdery,  and  are  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  wind. 
In  the  pines  and  their  allies  the  pollen-grains  are  winged 
{Fig.  146,  />),  so  that  they  are  well  organized  for  wind  dis- 
tribution. This  transfer  of  pollen  is  called  polUnation,  and 
those  plants  that  use  the  wind  as  an  agent  of  transfer  are 
said  to  be  aneniophilous,  or  "  wind-loving." 

The  pollen  must  reach  the  ovule,  and  to  insure  this  it 
must  fall  like  rain.  To  aid  in  catching  the  falling  pollen 
the  scale-like  carpels  of  the  cone  spread  apart,  the  pollen 
grains  slide  down  their  sloping  surfaces  and  collect  in  a 
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little  drift  at  the  bottom  of  each  carpel,  where  the  ovalea 
are  found  (Fig.  147,  A,  B).  The  flaring  lipa  of  the  micro- 
pyle  roll  inward  and  ontward  as  they  are  dry  or  moist,  and 
by  this  motion  some  of  the  pollen-grains  are  caught  and 
pressed  down  upon  the  apex  of  the  nucellus. 

In  this  position  the  pollen-tube  develops,  crowds  its 
way  among  the  cells  of  the  nucellus,  reaches  the  wall  of 
the  embryo-sac,  and  penetrating  that,  reaches  the  necks 
of  the  archegonia  (Fig.  149,  p,  () ;  crowding  into  them 
(Fig.  151),  the  tip  of  the  tube  opens,  the  male  cells  are 


discharged,  one  male  cell  fuses  with  the  egg  (Fig.  1S2), 
and  fertilization  is  accomplished,  an  oospore  being  formed 
in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cell  which  acts  as  a  male 
gamete  is  really  the  sperm  mother  cell,  which  does  not 
organize  a  sperm  in  the  absence  of  a  water  connection. 
This  peculiar  method  of  transferring  the  male  cells  by 
pieans  of  a  special  tube  developed  by  the  antheridium  is 
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called  siphonogamy,  which  mesus  "  sexual  reproduction  by 
means  of  a  tube."  So  important  is  this  character  among 
Spermatojrtiytes  that  some  have  proposed  to  call  the  group 
Siphonogams. 

103.  Development  of   Oie   embryo, — The  oospore   when 
formed  lies  at  the  surface  of  the  endosperm  (female  gameto- 
phyte)  nearest  to  the  micropyle.     As  the  endosperm  is  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  em- 
bryo,  this   position    is   not  the 
most  favorable.     Therefore,   as 
in  Selaginella,  the  oospore  first 
develops  a  suspensor,  which  in  ' 

pine  and  its  allies  becomes  very 
long  and  often  tortuous  (fig. 
153,  A,  «).  At  the  tip  of  the 
suspensor  the  cell  or  cells  (em- 
bryo cells)  which  are  to  develop 
the  embryo  are  carried  (Fig.  153, 

A,  ka),  and  thus  become  deeply  , 

buried,  about  centrally  placed, 
in  the  endosperm.  „  „  , 

•^  Pio.  IM.    Embryo*  of  pine:  A. 

beveral  suspensors  may  start  vciyjoiingcmbryoBi*n)Btthi! 
from  as  many  archegonia  in  the        un" -f  long  md  cmit«rni  sna- 

•"  ^  ,  t*iiBo«  lo;  B.  older  ™brjo, 

same  ovule,  and  several  embryos        BhowinKatmchnicntiosusptn- 
mav  begin  to  develop,  but  as  a        Bori*i,iiw«icneiveroouhcBth 
,•'        f  .  J    ,,  (wA),  root  ll|>  (a-.).  «em   lip 

rule  only  one  survives,  and  the        ^^^  ,^  eniykdonn  (cj.-Atier 
solitary  completed  embryo  (Fig.        strjikburuik. 
153,  B)  lies  centrally  imbedded 

in  the  endosperm  (Fig.  153«),  The  development  of  more 
than  one  embryo  in  a  megasporangium  (ovule)  is  called 
pulyembryony,  a  phenomenon  natural  to  Gymnosperms  with 
their  several  arcliegonia  upon  a  single  gumetophyte. 

103.  The  seed. — While  the  embryo  is  developing  some 
important  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  ovule  outside  of 
the  endosperm.  The  most  noteworthy  is  the  change  which 
transforms  the   integument  into  a  hard  bony  covering, 
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known  as  the  seed  coat,  or  testa  (Fig.  153a).  The  devel- 
opment of  this  testa  hermetically  seals  the  structures  with- 
in, further  development  and  activity 
are  checked,  and  the  living  cells  pass 
into  the  resting  condition.  This  pro- 
tected structure  with  its  dormant  cells 
is  the  seed. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  seed  is  a  transformed  ovule  (mega- 
sporangium),  but  this  is  true  only  as  to  its  outer  configura- 


Fie.  158a.    Pine  eeed. 
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Fio.  154.    Pine  seedling,  showing  the  long  hypocotyl  and  the  nnmerone  cotyledons, 
with  the  old  seed  case  still  attached.— After  Atkinson. 
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tion.  If  the  internal  etructurea  be  considered  it  is  much 
more.  It  is  made  up  of  structures  belonging  to  three  gen- 
erations, as  follows  :  (1)  The  old  sporophyte  is  represented 
by  seed  coat  and  nucellus,  (2)  the  endosperm  is  a  gsmeto- 
phyte,  while  (3)  the  embryo  is  a  young  aporophyte.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  seed  is  simple  in  structure,  or  that 
any  real  conception  of  it  can  be  obtained  without  approach- 
ing it  by  way  of  the  lower  groups. 

The  organization  of  the  seed  checks  the  growth  of  the 
embryo,  and  thia  development  within  the  seed  ia  known  aa 


nch  branched  leavei 


the  intra-seminal  development.  In  this  condition  the  em- 
bryo may  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  death  or  suspended  animation.  Is  a  seed 
alive  ?  is  not  an  eaay  question  to  answer,  for  it  may  be  kept 
in  a  dried-out  condition  for  years,  and  then  when  placed 
in  suitable  conditions  awaken  and  put  forth  a  living  plant. 
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This  "awakening"  of  the  seed  is  spoken  of  as  its  "ger- 
mination," but  this  mtiat  not  be  confused  with  the  germi- 
nation of  a  apore,  which  is  real  germination.  In  the  case 
of  the  seed  an  oospore  has  germinated  and  formed  an  embryo, 
which  stops  growing  for  a  time,  and  then  resumes  it.  This 
resumption  of  growth  is  not  germination,  but  is  what 


Fia.  157.    Tip  of  polkn  labe  oT  Cyaa  retoliita.  (oiiulnlng  (he  Iwo  ej 
»p«nus.— A(ter  Ikbno 

happens  when  a  seed  is  said  to  "germinate."  This  second 
period  of  development  is  known  as  the  extra-seminal,  for  it 
is  inaugurated  by  the  escape  of  the  sporophyte  from  the 
seed  (Fig.  154). 

104.    The  great  gnmpa  of  Gynmospemu, — There  are  at 
least  four  living  groups  of  Qymnosperms,  and  two  or  three 
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extinct  ones.     The  groups  differ  so  widely  from  one  an- 
other in  habit  ae  to  show  that  Gymnosperms  can  be  very 
much  diTersified.    They  are  all  woody  forms,  but  they  may 
be  trailing  or  straggling 
shrubs,  gigantic  trees,  or 
high-climbing  vines ;  and 
their  leaves  may  be  nee- 
dle-like, broad,  or  "fern- 
like."    For  our  purpose  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to 
define  the  two  moat  prom- 
inent groups. 

105.  Cycada  —  Cycads 
are  tropical,  fern  -  like 
forms,  with  large  branched 
(compound)  leaves.  The 
stem  is  either  a  columnar 
shaft  crowned  with  n  ro- 
sette of  great  branching 
leaves,  with  the  general 
habit  of  tree-ferns  and 
palms  (Figs.  155,  156) ; 
or  they  are  like  great  tu- 
bers, crowned  in  the  same 
way.  In  ancient  times 
(the  Mesozoic)  they  were 
very  abundant,  forming 
a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  vegetation,  but  now 
thoy  are  represented  only 
by  about  eighty  forms 
scattered  through  both 
the  oriental  and  occiden- 
tal tropica.  Fia.  1»    The  glsnt  redwood  iSegaoUt  <fi- 

They    are    very   fern-  jn.-.*...)  «  ci.»rorni..  th^  «i..ive.i« 

J  J  ja  ind1cat«l  by  the  flgure  of  a  man  aUuid. 

like    m    structure    ae    well  ingatltaeriglit.-Arur  WiLLiAaaax. 
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as  in  appearance,  bnt  they  produce  seeds  and  must  be 
aaaociated  with  Spermatophytes,  and  as  the  seed  is  ex- 
posed they  are  Gymnosperms.  A  discovery  has  been  made 
recently  that  strikingly 
emphaeizea  their  fern- 
like structure.  In  fer- 
tilization ft  pollen -tube 
develops,  as  described 
for  pine  and  its  allies, 
but  the  male  cells 
(sperm  mother  -  cells) 
which  it  contains  or- 
ganize sperms,  and 
these  sperms  are  of 
the  coiled  multiciliate 
type  (Fig.  157)  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  Pter- 
idophytes  except  Club- 
mosses.  This  associa- 
tion of  the  old  ciliated 
sperm  habit  with  the 
new  pollen -tube  habit 
is  a  very  interesting  in- 
termediate or  transition 
condition.  It  should  be 
said  that  these  sperms 
havebeenactuallyfound 
in  but  two  species  of 
the  Cycads,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  may  be 
found  in  all.  Another 
^     ,„     .  ,  ,        ^  .      one  of  the  Gymnosperm 

Frn.    IflO.     An   araiicsriBn   pine  lAraueariaj.  ^  r 

■bowliiK  the  i-enlml  -haft,  «nd  Ihr  reguliir       gfOUpS,  represented   tO- 

From-'piimtReistionB."  monly  Cultivated  maid- 
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enhair  tree  {Ginffko),  with  brosd  dichotomonsl;  veined 
leaves,  also  develops  multiciliate  spermg. 

The  testa  of  the  seed,  instead  of  being  entirely  hard  as 
described  for  pine  and  its  allies,  develops  in  two  layers,  the 
inner  hard  and  bony,  and  the  outer  pulpy,  making  the  ripe 
fruit  resemble  a  plum. 

106.  Cmufera. — This  is  the  great  modem  Gymnosperra 
group,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  temperate  regions,  where 
it  forms  great  forests.    Some  of  the  forms  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, as  the  gi'eat  genus  of  pines  {I'inus)  (Fig.  158), 
while  some  are  now  very  much  restricted,  although  for- 
merly very  widely  distributed,  as  the  gigantic  redwoods 
(iSequoia)  of  the  Pacific  slope  (Fig.  158).     The  habit  of 
the  body  is  quite  charac- 
teristic,  a    central    shaft 
extending  continuously  to 
the  very   top,   while  the 
lateral    branches    spread 
horizontally,  with  dimin- 
ishing length  to  the  top, 
forming  a  conical  outline 
(Figs.    160,    162).      This 
habit  of  firs,  pines,  etc., 
gives  them  an  appearance     '"°pi";';'hZ"nr*pWf^r.  1^'^  whi"h 

very  distinct  from  that  of  there  are  ■imken  ilomals  {ip),  hoiitj- 

nthor  irBBs  ™"^    hypnilmiial    tisnae  ia)  which 

otner  irees.  ^^.^^  ^i^^,^^  ,^^  n.eK.ph,ii  reei™  ip) 

Another    peculiar    fea-  mwhkha  tew  re.'in-dnFta  (Mare  wen. 

ture  is  furnished  by  the  '"''  ""*  '^"'"'  "?f""  ""^' '"  "■J''" 

•'  tMo  YBBTiilar  bnnillM  are  developed.— 

characteristic   "needle-  AficrSiCH-, 

leaves,"  which  seem  to  be 

poorly  adapted  for  foliage.  These  leaves  have  small  spread 
of  surface  and  very  heavy  protecting  walls,  and  show 
adaptation  for  enduring  hard  conditions  (Fig.  161).  As 
they  have  no  regular  period  of  falling,  the  trees  are  always 
clothed  with  them,  and  have  been  called  "  evergreens." 
There  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this,  however,  as  in 


L  (iortll.  showing  the  con 
genera)  outline  being  disi 
«  Id  periodically  shedding  lU 
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the  case  of  the  common  larch  or  tamarack,  vhicb  Bheds 
its  leaves  every  seaBon  (Fig.  163).  There  are  Conifers, 
also,  which  do  not  produce  needle-leaves,  as  in  the  com- 
mon arbor-vitffi,  whose  leaves  conBist  of  small  cloaely-over- 
lapping  scale-like  bodies 
(Fig.  163). 

The  two  types  of  leaf 
arrangement  may  also  be 
noted.  In  most  Conifers 
the  leaveB  are  arranged 
along  the  stem  in  spiral 
fashion,  no  two  leaves 
being  at  the  same  level. 
This  is  known  as  the  spi- 
ral or  atlernide  arrange- 
ment. In  other  forms,  as 
the  cypresses,  the  leaves 
are  in  cycles,  as  was  men- 
tioned in  connection  with 
the  Horsetails,  the  ar- 
rangement being  known 
as  the  cyclic  or  whorUd. 

The  character  which 
gives  name  to  the  group 
is  the  "cone" — that  is, 
the  prominent  carpellate 
cone   which    becomes    so 

conspicuous      in      COnnec-       Fio.  ids.     Arbor-vlUc  ir/ivja).  showing  1 

tion  with  the  ripening  of  ^"""'^  "'"■  '™'J'  '""'»Pi'f"s  ""'-e'. 

,  mi  *i"^  some  rarpellsti;  coott  (Btroblllj.— 

the  seeds.      1  hese   cones  After  eiculer, 

generally   ripen   dry  and 

hard  (Figs.  145,  147,  103),  but  sometimes,  aB  in  junipers, 

they  become  pulpy  (Fig.  1C4),  the  whole  cone  forming  the 

so-called  "berry." 

There  are  two  great  groups  of   Conifers.     One,  repre- 
sented by  the  pines,  has  true   cones  which  conceal  the 
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ovules,  and  the  seeds  ripen  dry.  The  other,  represented 
by  the  yewB,  has  exposed  ovules,  and  the  seed  either  ripens 
flesliy  or  has  a  fleshy  inTestmeQt. 


.  IM.  Tbe  common  Juniper  (^unlpfrufnnnnivnl'l;  the  branch  to  the  left  bearing 
(tsminsie  etrobili;  (hat  to  the  righi  birring  BUmtnate  itroblU  above  and  carpel- 
late  Dtroblll  below,  which  latter  have  matured  into  the  Beshf,  betrj-like  fruit. 
—After  Bme  and  Sduuidt. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SPEBMATOPHYTBS :  ANGIOSPEBMS 

107.  Summary  of  Oymnosperma — Before  beginning  An- 
giosperms  it  is  well  to  state  clearly  the  characters  of  Gym- 
nosperms  which  have  set  them  apart  as  a  distinct  group  of 
Spermatophytes,  and  which  serve  to  contrast  them  with 
Angiosperms. 

(1)  The  microspore  (pollen-grain)  by  wind-pollination 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  megasporangium  (ovule), 
and  there  develops  the  pollen-tube,  which  penetrates  the 
nucellus.  This  contact  between  pollen  and  ovule  implies 
an  exposed  or  naked  ovule  and  hence  seed,  and  therefore 
the  name  "  Gymnosperm." 

(2)  The  female  gametophyte  (endosperm)  is  well  organ- 
ized before  fertilization. 

(3)  The  female  gametophyte  produces  archegonia. 

108.  Oeneral  characters  of  Angiosperms. — This  is  the  great- 
est group  of  plants,  both  in  numbers  and  importance,  being 
estimated  to  contain  about  100,000  species,  and  forming 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth. 
It  is  essentially  a  modern  group,  replacing  the  Gymnosperms 
which  were  formerly  the  dominant  Seed-plants,  and  in  the 
variety  of  their  display  exceeding  all  other  groups.  The 
name  of  the  group  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
are  inclosed  in  a  seed  case,  in  contrast  with  the  exposed 
seeds  of  the  Gymnosperms. 

These  are  also  the  true  flowering  plants,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  true  flowers  means  the  development  of  an 
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elaborate  symbiotic  relation  between  flowers  and  insects, 
through  which  pollination  is  secured.  In  Angiosperms, 
therefore^  the  wind  is  abandoned  as  an  agent  of  pollen 
transfer  and  insects  are  used ;  and  in  passing  from  Gym- 
nosperms  to  Angiosperms  one  passes  from  anemophilous  to 
entomophilous  (** insect-loving")  plants.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  Angiosperms  are  entomophilous,  for  some  are 
still  wind-pollinated,  but  that  the  group  is  prevailingly  ento- 
mophilous. This  fact,  more  than  anything  else,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  variety  in  the  structure  of  flowers,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  group. 

109.  The  plant  body. — This  of  course  is  a  sporophyte, 
the  gametophytes  being  minute  and  concealed,  as  in  Gym- 
nosperms.  The  sporophyte  represents  the  greatest  possible 
variety  in  habit,  size,  and  duration,  from  minute  floating 
forms  to  gigantic  trees ;  herbs,  shrubs,  trees ;  erect,  pros- 
trate, climbing ;  aquatic,  terrestrial,  epiphytic  ;  from  a  few 
days  to  centuries  in  duration. 

Roots,  stems,  and  leaves  are  more  elaborate  and  vari- 
ously organized  for  work  than  in  other  groups,  and  the 

whole  structure  represents  the  high- 
est organization  the  plant  body  has 
attained.  As  in  the  Gymnosperms, 
the  leaf  is  the  most  variously  used 
organ,  showing  at  least  four  distinct 
modifications :  (1)  foliage  leaves,  (2) 
scales,  (3)  sporophylls,  and  (4)  floral 
leaves.  The  first  three  are  present 
in  Gymnosperms,  and  even  in  Pteri- 
dophytes,  but  floral  leaves  are  pecul- 

F,G.  165.  stamens  of  hen-  i^^  to  Augiospcrms,  making  the  true 
bane  {Hyowyatmi*) :  A,  flowcr,  and  being  associated  with  en- 
front  view,  showing  flla-  tomonhilv 
ment  (/)  and  anther  (;»;  toiliopiuiy . 

B,  back  view,  showing         110.  Mlcrosporophylls. — The  micro- 
the  connective  ((:)   be-    gporophyll  of  Augiosperms  is  more 

tween     tlie     pollen-pacs.       r        r    j  n       r 

-After  scuiMPBK.  definitely  known  as  a  **  stamen  "  than 
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that  of  Gymnosperms,  and  has  lost  any  semblsiice  to  a  leaf. 
It  consists  of  a  etalk-like  portion,  the  filament;  and  a 
sporangia -bearing  portion,  the   anther  (Figs.   165, 167«). 


imbedded 
11  merge  ki 


n  Uien  far  tbc  iltacharge  of  pollen.— Atler 


The  filament  may  be  long  or  short,  slender  or  broad,  or 
variously  modified,  or  even  wanting.  The  anther  is  simply 
the  region  of  the  sporophyll  which  bears  sporangia,  and  is 


■0S8  JiectJODB  of  inlhera;  A.  jounKer  Klage.  showing  the 

fonr  tmbedded  tvannn 

Ulnlng  pollen  molherc 

in  whifh  Iht  mirrospoK 

dell iacence.- After  Bai 

therefore  a  composite  of  sporophyll  and  sporangia  and  is 
often  of  uncertain  limitation.  Such  a  term  is  convenient, 
but  is  not  exact  or  scientific. 
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If  a  yonng  anther  be  Bectioned  transTereely  four  sporan- 
gia will  be  found  imbedded  beneath  the  epidermis,  a  pair 
on  each  side  of  the  axis  (Figs.  166, 167).  When  they  reach 
maturity,  the  paired  sporangia  on  each  side  usually  merge  to- 
gether, forming  two  spore-containing  cavitieB  (Fig.  167,  B). 
These  are  generally  called  "  pollen-sacs,"  and  each  anther  ia 
said  to  consist  of  two  pollen-sacs,  although  each  sac  is  made 
np  of  two  merged  sporangia,  and  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the 
pollen-sac  in  GymnoBperms,  which  is  a  single  sporangium. 


"  home "  :  C.  from  Bfrbirit ;  D.  from  Alheraeptrma,  s! 
npliflnl  valves;  E.  trnin  AquUtgia,  fbDwIng  longitudina 
Popoaia.  showing  polJen-Mce  near  the  middle  of  the  at 


— Aflcr  Ehslkm 
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The  opening  of  the  poUen-sac  to  discharge  its  pollen- 
grains  (microspores)  ie  called  dehiscence,  which  means  "a 
splitting  open,"  and  the  methods  of 
dehiscence  are  various  (Fig.  167a). 
By  far  the  most  common  method 
is  for  the  wall  of  each  sac  to  split 
lengthwise  (Fig.  ICS),  which  is 
called  hngiludinal  dehiscence ;  an- 
other is  for  each  sac  to  open  by  a 
terminal  pore  (Fig.  167«),  in  which 
case  it  may  be  prolonged  above  into 

„  inU.  Fio.  IDS.      CroBB-iettlon  of 

■  I    »i  n,,  ■""'*'  "'  '  '"^  Ulvlaaui), 

111.      JUgaqMiropflylla.  —  These  abowlnKtlieMpanitinKWBllB 

are  the  so-called  "  carpels"  of  Seed-       bem-ecnthen.emi»™ofe»cb 

J     ■         1        ■  ■!.  P"''    °'   aporangia    broken 

plants,  and   in  Angiosperms  they       down  at  z,  rormiDE  ■  con- 
are  organized  in  various  ways,  but 
always  bo  as  to  inclose  the  mega- 
sporangia  (ovules).    In  the  simplest 

cases  each  carpel  is  independent  (Fig.  1G9,  A),  and  is  dif- 
ferentiated into  three  regions :  (1)  a  hollow  bulbous  base, 
which  contains  the 
ovules  and  is  the 
real  seed  case, 
known  as  the 
ovary;  (2)  sur- 
mounting this  is  a 
slender  more  or  less 
elongated  process, 
the  style;  and  (3) 
A  \§  usually  at  or  near 

C  the  apex  of  the  style 

Flo.  IM.    Typ*a  of  plalils :    A.  three  aimple  plBtilt  ft  Special   TCCeptive 
(spocarpguel,  esct  .bowing  ov.iy  and  atjrle  tipped  „,,_f„„„  f  „.  {i,„  ^i 
with  (tiBfiia  ;  B.  t.  oompoond  pt-lil  (Byncsrponn),  oUnaCC  lOr  tOC  pol- 
ling ovary  (/>,  aeparaie  itrles  ig\  and  Btigraas  len,  the  sHgma. 

In   other  cases 
several  carpels  to- 


Diar;  (/).  slnRle  Hlyle  (y).  and  Bttgma  (r 
BiHO  and  SoBHiDT. 
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gether  form  a. common  ovary,  while  the  styles  may  also 
combine  to  form  one  style  (Fig.  169,  C),  or  they  may  remain 
more  or  less  distinct  (Fig.  169,  B),  Such  an  ovary  may 
contain  a  single  chamber,  as  if  the  carpels  had  united  edge 
to  edge  (Fig.  170,  ^1) ;  or  it  may  contain  as  many  chambers 
as  there  are  constituent  carpels  (Fig.  170,  B),  as  though 
each  carpel  had  formed  its  own  ovary  before  coalescence. 
In  ordinary  phrase  an  ovary  is  either  "one-celled"  or 
"  several-celled,"  but  as  the  word  "  cell "  has  a  very  differ- 
ent application,  the  ovary  chamber  had  better  be  called  a 
loculus,  meaning  "  a  compartment."    OvarieSj 


Fig.  170.  Diagrammatic  eectlons  of  ovaries:  A,  crops-section  of  an  ovary  with  one 
loculus  and  three  carpels,  the  three  sets  of  ovules  said  to  be  attached  to  the  wall 
(parietal);  B,  cross-section  of  an  ovary  with  three  loculi  and  three  carpels,  the 
ovules  being  in  the  center  (central);  C,  longitudinal  section  of  ^.— After  Schix- 

PBR. 

therefore,  may  have  one  loculus  or  several  loculi.  Where 
there  are  several  loculi  each  one  usually  represents  a  con- 
stituent carpel  (Fig.  170,  B) ;  where  there  is  one  loculus 
the  ovary  may  comprise  one  carpel  (Fig.  169,  A)y  or  several 
(Fig.  170,  A), 

There  is  a  very  convenient  but  not  a  scientific  word, 
which  stands  for  any  organization  of  the  ovary  and  the 
accompanying  parts,  and  that  is  pistil,  A  pistil  may  be 
one  carpel  (Fig.  169,  A),  or  it  may  be  several  carpels  or- 
ganized together  (Fig.  160,  B,  0)^  the  former  case  being  a 
simple  jnstil,  the  latter  a  coftn pound  pistil.     In  other  words. 
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any  organizstioD  of  carpels  which  ap- 
pears as  a  single  organ  with  one  ovary 
iB  a  piiitil. 

The  ovules  (megasporangia)  are 
developed  within  the  ovary  (Fig.  170) 
either  from  the  carpel  wall,  when  they 
are  foliar,  or  from  the  atuin  axis  which 
ends  within  the  ovary,  when  they  are 
cauline  (see  §  89).  They  are  similar  ^'^'^^^  ^^^^1™"" 
in  structure  to  those  of  Gymnosperms,  ADgioeperme,  ahowing 
with  integument  and  micropyle,  nu-       °"^  iniegui 

„  ^  .  ,  \  inner    inUguuj 

cellus,  and  embryo -sac  (megaspore),       micropjie  my. 
except  that  there  are  often  two  integu- 
menta,  an  outer  and  an  inner  (Fig. 
171). 

113.  Th«  male  gametophyte.  —  When  the  pollen-grain 
(microspore)  germinates  there  is  formed  within  it  the  sim- 
plest known  gametophyte  (Fig.  172).      No  trace  of  the 
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ordinary  nutritive  cells  of  the  gametophyte  remains,  and 
the  whole  structure  eeema  to  represent  a  single  antherid- 
ium.  At  first  it  consists  of  two  cells,  the  large  wall  cell 
and  the  small  free  generative  cell  (Fig.  172,  D).  Later 
the  generative  cell  di- 
vides (Fig.  178,  £), 
either  while  in  the 
pollen-grain  or  after 
entrance  into  the  pol- 
len-tube, and  two  male 
cells  (sperm  mother- 
cells)  are  formed  {Pig. 
173,  F),  which  do  not 
organize  sperms,  bnt 
which  function  direct- 
ly as  gametes. 

When  pollination 
occurs,  and  the  pollen 
has  been  transferred 
from  the  pollen-sacs 
to  the  stigma,  it  is  de- 
tained by  the  minute 
papillse  of  the  stig- 
matic  surface,  which 
also  excretes  a  sweet- 
ish sticky  fluid.  This 
fluid  is  a  nutrient  so- 

Fia.im  DlajrramotalongllndlnslBectiniitlirougli  lution    for    the    micro- 

In  place :  ,,  atlgma  ;  g.  atjle  ;  o.  ovaiy ;  oi,  li.  ^pOreS,  wnicn   Degin  tO 

DQier  tuid  inner  Inlegntucnts;  v.  bitfe  of  DUccl.  put    Out     their     tubOS. 

lu.;/.fan(ci.Lua;S.mlpad,l  cells;.,  endo-  ^       pollen-tube      DCne- 
aperm  nacleua;  k,  egg  and  oue  BTnergid;  p.  pol-  ^  *^ 

ten-liibe,  having  growd  rrom  siigma  and  pawed  trates    through     the 

through  the  raicropjie  (n.)  to  the  <«g.-Aficr    gtigmatic  BUfface,  en- 
ters among  the  tisanes 
of  the  style,  which  is  sometimes  very  long,  slowly  or  rap- 
idly traverses  the  length  of  the  style  supplied  with  food  by 
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its  cells  but  not  penetrating  them,  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary,  paaaes  through  the  micropyle  of  an  ovule,  penetrates 
the  tissues  of  the  nucellus  (if  any),  and  finally  reaches  and 
pierces  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac,  within  which  is  the  egg 
awaiting  fertilization  {Fig.  173). 

This  remarkable  ability  of  the  pollen-tube  to  make  its 
way  through  so  much  tissue,  directly  to  the  micropyle  of 
an  inclosed  ovule,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
it  is  under  the  guidance  of  some  strong  attraction. 

113.  The  female  gametophyte. — The  megaspore  (embryo- 
sac)  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  ovule  as  in  Gymno- 
sperms,  but  its  germination  is  remarkably  modified.  The 
development  of  the  female  gametophyte  shows  two  distinct 


Fis.  174.  Lillam  nUaiMpAicmn ,-  to  the  leTt  a  yonng  meguponuigiDm  (ovule), 
shonlng  ioiegnmenU  ( C),  Ducellae  (A),  and  mcgupore  <S}  conUiniDg  b  laige  na- 
elena.  To  the  right  a  toegaspdre  whose  nucleus  Is  undergoing  the  Bnl  ditlilon 
in  the  formation  ot  the  gametophjte, — Caldweu., 

periods,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  act  of  fertiliza- 
tion. If  fertilization  is  not  accomplished  the  second  stage 
of  the  gametophyte  is  usually  not  developed. 

First  period. — The   megaspore  nucleus   divides    (Fig. 
174),  and  one  nucleus  passes  to  each  end  of  the  embryo- 
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sac  (Fig.  175,  at  left).  Each  of  these  nuclei  di\ide  (Fig. 
175,  at  right),  and  two  nuclei  appear  at  each  end  of  tbe 
aac  (Fig.  176,  at  middle).     Each  of  the  four  nuclei  divide 


Fio.  ITA.    Ullum  Philaildphicum :  lo  the  Itft  a  bd  cmbrjo-sac  with  a  gimctophyie 
noclti  shown  in  each  end  of  th*  etc  In  the  middle  flgure.-CiLDWlLL. 

(Pig,  176,  at  left),  and  four  nuclei  appear  at  each  end  {Fig. 
176,  at  middle).  When  eight  nuclei  have  appeared,  nuclear 
diTision  stops.  Then  a  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs. 
One  nucleus  from  each  end,  the  two  being  called  "polar 
nuclei,"  moves  toward  the  center  of  the  sac,  the  two  meet 
and  fuse  (Fig.  176,  at  right,  C),  and  a  single  large  nucleus 
is  the  result. 

The  three  nuclei  at  the  end  of  the  sac  nearest  the  micro- 
pyle  are  organized  into  cells,  each  being  definitely  sur- 
rounded by  cytoplasm,  but  there  is  no  wall  and  the  cells 
remain  naked  but  distinct.  These  three  cells  constitute 
the  egg-<tp2><iratus  (Fig.  176,  at  right.  A),  the  central  one, 
which  usually  hangs  lower  in  the  sac  than  the  others,  being 
the  egg,  the  two  others  being  the  synergids,  or  "  helpers." 
Here,  therefore,  is  an  egg  without  an  archegonium,  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Angiosperms. 
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The  three  nuclei  at  the  other  end  of  the  sac  are  also  or- 
ganized into  cells,  and  usually  have  walls.     These  cells  are 
known  as  antipodal  cells  (Fig.  176,  at  right, 
B).    The  large  nucleus  near  the  cente 
the  sac,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 


1-  ITA.    LUiiitn  PfiUaddpAU^m,  ihowing  laet  stages  ot  gvTuunaXioa  of  m^wipote 

end  in  astateof  divlelon  ptepnratnr}' to  the  ntage  reprewnted  b}' the  middle  Hgure, 

Hac  ri>ntalnln£  \  ^m«tnpbjle  aboat  resdy  for  fertilization^  witb  tl^e  e^  Apparetna 
<^)  comiHwed  of  the  cno  tyni^da  and  egg  icentral  ond  loner),  the  tbree  antlpo- 


polar  nuclei,  is  known  as  the  primary  endosperm  nucleus 
or  the  definitive  nucleus. 
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This  completes  the  firat 
period  of  gametophyte  de- 
velopmeiit,  and  it  is  ready 
for  fertilization. 

Fertilization.  —  The 
pollen-tube,  carrying  the 
two  male  cells,  has  passed 
dovm  the  style  and  en- 
tered the  micropyle  (Fig- 
173).  It  then  reaches  the 
wall  of  the  embryo -Bac, 
pierces  it,  and  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  egg -appa- 
ratus. Usually  it  passes 
along  the  side  of  one  of 
the  synergids  (Fig.  177), 
feeding  upon  and  disor- 
ganizing it.  When  it 
comes  near  the  conspicu- 
ous nucleus  of  the  egg, 
the  tip  of  the  tube  breaks 
and  one  male  cell  is  dis- 
charged into  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  egg  (Fig. 
178).  The  egg  and  the 
male  cell  now  fuse,  and 
an  oospore,  which  invests 
itself  with  a  wall,  is  the 
result. 

Second  period. — After 
fertilization   the  gameto- 

Fio.  IT7.    FerlilHallon  in  Ihe  cotton  plant,      phyte    begins    its     SeCOnd 

taining  ■  Bingie  eptrra  (male  cell),  and  hoT-  The  primary  endosperm 
nucleus  begins  a  series  of 
dinBions,  and  as  a  result 
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the  sac  becomes  more  or  leBB  filled 
with  nutritive  cells,  which  are 
often  organized  into  a  compact 
tissue  (Fig.  179).  These  nutri- 
tive cells  correspond  to  the  endo- 
sperm of  Gymnoaperms,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  name.  In  Gymno- 
sperms,  therefore,  the  endosperm 
(the  nutritive  body  of  the  female 
gametophyte)  is  mainly  formed 
before  fertilization,  while  in  An- 
giosperms  it  is  mainly  formed 
after  fertilization.  This  means 
that  in  Angiosperms  eggs  are 
formed  and  fertilization  takes 
place  in  a  very  young  gameto- 
phyte, while  in  Gymnosperma  and 
heterosporouB  Pteridophytes  the 
eggs  appear  much  later. 

The  antipodal  cells  also  proba- 
bly represent  nutritive  cells  of  the 
gametophyte.  Sometimes  they  dis- 
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appear  very  soon  after  they  are  formed ;  but  sometimes 
they  become  very  active  and  even  divide  and  form  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tissue,  aiding  the  endosperm  in  nour- 
ishing the  young  embryo. 

114.  Development  of  embryo. — While  the  endosperm  is 
forming,  the  oospore  has  germinated  and  the  sporophyt« 
embryo  is  developing  (Fig.  180).   Usually  a  suspensor,  more 
or  less  distinct,  but  never  so  prominent  as  in  Gymnosperms, 
is  formed ;  at  the  end  of  it  the 
embryo  is  developed  (Fig.  181), 
which,  when  completed,  is  more 
or  less  surrounded  by  nourish- 
ing endosperm  (Fig.  183). 

The  two  groups  of  Angio- 
eperms  differ  widely  in  the  strao- 
tnre  of  the  embryo.  In  Mono- 
cotyledons the  axis  of  the  em- 
bryo develops  the  root-tip  at  one 
end  and  the  "  seed-leaf  "  (coty- 
ledon) at  the  other,  the  stem-tip 
arising  from  the  side  of  the  axis 
as  a  lateral  member  (Fig.  182). 
This  relation  of  organs  recalls 
the  embryo  of  hoetes  (see  §  90), 
Naturally  there  can  be  but  one 
cotyledon  under  such  circnm- 
stances,  and  the  group  has  been 
vt^""  ""°'~"""'  ■""■■"""     named  Monocotyhdons. 

In  Dicotyledons  the  axis  of 
the  embryo  develops  the  root-tip  at  one  end  and  the  stem- 
tip  at  the  other,  the  cotyledons  (usually  two)  appearing  as 
a  pair  of  opposite  lateral  members  on  either  side  of  the 
Btem-tip  (Fig.  181).  This  recalls  the  relation  of  parts  in 
the  embryo  of  8eJngineUa  (see  %  89).  As  the  cotyledons 
are  lateral  members  their  number  may  vary.  In  Gymno- 
sperms, whose  embryos  are  of  this  type,  there  are  often 


Tla.  ISa    Curved  embrjnsa 
KTovrhesd  {SugWaria).  ilioiv- 
Ing  in  the  upper  right  ei 
young  embryo.    In  the  ( 

b;  s  pBrtllion.  Hnd  watl 
through  the  mc  a  few  frw 
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Beverel  cotyledons  in  a  cycle  (Fig.  154) ;  and  in  Dicotyle- 
dons there  may  be  one  or  three  cotyledons  ;  but  as  a  pair 
of  opposite  cotyledons  is  almost  without  exception  in  the 
group,  it  is  named  Dicotyledons. 

The  axis  of  the  embryo  between  the  root-tip  and  the 
cotyledons  is  called  the  kypocotyl  (Figs.  154, 193, 194),  which 


Fia.  181.  Development  of  embryo  of  ehepherd'i  pnree  (CajittUa).  a  Dlcotjledon ; 
beginning  nlib  I,  ihe  jnnngest  ebige,  and  tollowlng  Ihe  BeqQence  to  VI.  the  old- 
est «Mge,  V  repreeenu  the  siiai>eTieor.  c  the  cotylednnB,  <  the  Blem-tip.  ts  the  root, 
A  the  toot.cBp.  Note  (he  root-tip  at  one  end  of  (he  axil  and  the  stem-lip  at  the 
other  between  the  cotyledone— After  Hinbtkih. 

means  "  under  the  cotyledon,"  a  region  which  shows  pecul- 
iar activity  in  connection  with  the  escape  of  the  embryo 
from  the  seed.  Formerly  it  was  called  either  caulide  or 
radicle.     In  Dicotyledons  the  stem-tip  between  the  coty- 
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ledons  often  organizes  the  rudiments  of  subsequent  leayes, 
forming  a  little  bud  which  is  called  the  plumule. 

Embryos  differ  much  as  to  com- 
pleteness of  their  development  within 
the  seed.  In  some  plants^  especially 
those  which  are  parasitic  or  sapro- 
phytic, the  embryo  is  merely  a  smaU 
mass  of  cells,  without  any  organiza- 
tion of  root,  stem,  or  leaf.  In  many 
cases  the  embryo  becomes  highly  de- 
veloped, the  endosperm  being  used 
up  and  the  cotyledons  stuffed  with 
food  material,  the  plumule  contain- 
ing several  well -organized  young 
leaves,  and  the  embryo  completely 
filling  the  seed  cavity.  The  com- 
mon bean  is  a  good  illustration  of 
this  last  case,  the  whole  seed  within 
the  integument  consisting  of  the  two 
large,  fleshy  cotyledons,  between 
which  lie  the  hypocotyl  and  a  plu- 
mule of  several  leaves. 

115.  The  seed.  —  As  in  Oymno- 
sperms,  while  the  processes  above 
described  are  taking  place  within 
the  ovule,  the  integument  or  integu- 
ments are  becoming  transformed  into  the  testa  (Fig.  183). 
When  this  hard  coat  is  fully  developed,  the  activities 
within  cease,  and  the  whole  structure  passes  into  that  con- 
dition of  suspended  animation  which  is  so  little  under- 
stood, and  which  may  continue  for  a  long  time. 

The  testa  is  variously  developed  in  seeds,  sometimes 
being  smooth  and  glistening,  sometimes  pitted,  sometimes 
rough  with  warts  or  ridges.  Sometimes  prominent  append- 
ages are  produced  which  assist  in  seed-dispersal,  as  the 
wings  in  Catalpa  or  Bignonia  (Fig.  184),  or  the  tufts  of 


Fio.  183.  Toang  embryo  of 
water  plantain  {AlUma),  a 
Monocotyledon,  the  root 
being  organized  at  one 
end  (next  the  saepensor), 
the  single  cotyledon  (C7) 
at  the  other,  and  the  stem- 
tip  arising  from  a  lateral 
notch  (r).  —  After  Han- 

BTEIN. 
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Fie.  I8S.  The  two  Bgutti  to  th«  left  are  8«da  of  violet,  one  afaowlng  the  black,  hud 
USU.  the  other  beintc  Bectloned  and  showEng  l«els,  CDdnipern,  snd  Imbedded 
embrjfo;  the  dgore  W  the  right  la  a  Kclioii  of  A  pepper  fruit  [Piper),  Bhowing 
modlBed  oTiry  wall  Ipci,  seed  lesta  («:).  nacellue  tlHue  {ji),  eDdogpetm  <(n),  and 
embryo  «ni),— After  Atkikboh. 

hair  on  the  seeds  of  milkweed,  cotton,  or  fireweed  (Fig, 
185).  For  a  fuller  ttcconnt  of  the  methods  of  seed-dispereal 
see  Plant  Relations,  Chapter  VI. 


Fia.  184,    A  winged  Med  of  Bfjrnonld.— After  Stbabhurqib. 

116,  The  fruit— The  effect  of  fertilizstion  is  felt  beyond 
the  bouadariea  of  the  ovule,  which  forms  the  seed.  The 
ovary  is  also  involved,  and  becomes  more  or  loss  modified. 
It  enlarges  more  or  less,  Eometimes  becoming  remarkably 
enlarged.  It  also  changes  in  structure,  often  becoming 
hard  or  parchment-like.  In  case  it  contains  several  or 
namerous  seeds,  it  is  organized  to  open  in  some  way  and 
discharge  them,  as  in  the  ordinary  pods  and  capsules  (Fig. 
185).     In  case  there  is  but  one  seed,  the  modified  ovary 
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wall  may  inveBt  it  as  closely  as  another 
integument,  and  a  seed-like  fruit  is 
the  result — a  fruit  which  never  openB 
and  ia  practically  a  seed.  Such  a 
fruit  ia  known  as  an  alcem,  and  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  greatest 
Angiosperm  family,  the  Composite, 
to  which  sunflowers,  asters,  golden- 
rods,  daisies,  thistles,  dandeliona, 
etc.,  belong.  Dry  fruits  which  do 
not  open  to  discharge  the  seed  often 
bear  appendages  to  aid  in  dispersal 
by  wind  (Figs.  186, 187),  or  by  animals 
(Fig,  188). 

Capsules,  pods,  and  akenes  are  said 
to  be  dry  fruits,  hut  in  many  cases 
fruits  ripen   fleshy.     In  the   peach, 
plum,  cherry,  and  all  ordinary  "  stone 
fruits,"  the  modifled  ovary  wall  or- 
ganizes two  layers,  the  inner  being 
very  hard,  forming  the  "stone,"  the 
outer  being  pulpy  (Fig.  189),  or  vari- 
ously modified   (Fig.  190).      In  the  true  berries,  as  the 
grape,  currant,  tomato,  etc.,  the  whole  ovary  becomes  a 
thin-skinned  pulpy  mass  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 

In  some  cases 
the  effect  of  ferti- 
lization in  chang- 
ing structure  is 
felt  beyond  the 
ovary.  In  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  quince, 
and  such  fruits, 
the  pulpy  part  is 
the    modified 

calyx  (one    of  the         Fio,  IBB.    winged  fmil  of  m«ple.— AfWr  KiKNim. 


FiQ.  1X5,  A  pod  nf  flieneed 
(^lUoiiamt  opening  ud 
exposing  ils  plumed  ieeda 
which  ore  transporled  by 
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floral  leaves),  the  ovary  and  its  contained  seeds  being  repre- 
sented by  the  "core."    In  other  caaeB,  the  end  of  the  stem 
bearing   the    ovaries   (receptacle)   becomes  enlarged  and 
pulpy,  as  in  the  strawberry  (Fig.  191).     This  eflect  some- 
times involves  even 
more  than  the 
parts   of   a   single 
flower,     a      whole 
flower- cluster, 
with   its  axis  and 
bracts,     becoming 
an  enlarged  pulpy 
mass,    as    in    the 
pineapple   (Fig. 
192). 

The       term 
"fruit,"  therefore. 


Fib.  t^.  A  lipe  dandelion  hmd.  ibawing  tb 
plDDKa.  a  few  Beed-like  rruiu  (slEcnee)  i 
pluDHB  Bllll  attached  Co  the  receplacle, 
fallen  oD,— Af  t«r  Kiiwir. 


Fie.  188.    AaakeDeof  beg-  Pio.  189.     To  the  left  a  aectlon  of  ■  peacti  (fruit), 

g»rilck»,tihowingthetwo  ahOHing  pulp  and  etone  formed  from  ovary  wall, 

barbed  appendages  which  and   the  contained  ceed  (kernel);    to  the   right 

lar  hold  of  animtla.— At-  the  fruit  of   almond,  which  riptOB  dty.— After 

ter  Biu_  GitaT. 
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is  a  very  indefinite  one,  so  far  as  the  Btructurea  it  inclndes 
are  conccnied.  It  ie  simply  an  effect  which  follows  fer- 
tilization, and  involves  more  or  less  of  the  structures  ndja- 


Fla.  1D0.  FRiltornutmi'gf.ViTbfni):  J.  section  of  fruit,  showing  Bn^  nithin  the 
he»vji  Hall ;  B.  stvli™  of  wefl.  sliowinK  pef  nlinr  convolntrd  und  hinl  endnepcnn 
(nil  in  which  in  embryo  m;  ie  imbeddtnl  — Aflcr  Bkrq  und  Schmidt. 

cent  to  the  seeds.  As  has  been  seen,  this  effect  may  extend 
only  to  the  ovary  wall,  or  it  may  include  the  calyx,  or  it 
may  he  s]>ecially  directed  toward  the 
receptacle,  or  it  may  embrace  a  whole 
flower-cluster.  It  is  what  is  called  a 
physiological  effect  rather  than  a  defi- 
nite morphological  structure. 

117.   Oermination  of  Ae  seed. — It 

has  been  pointed  out  (g  103)  that  the 

so-called  "  germination  of  the  seed  " 

is  not  true  germination  like  that  of 

»     .«,    ™_.    .  spores.     It  is  the  awakening  and  es- 

Pla.  191.    Fralt  of  Blraw-         '  S> 

btnr,  Fhowing  the  per-     cape  of  the  yoiing  sporophyte,  which 
BtHicnttaiys,andiheen.     jjas  long  before   passed  through   its 

l»rs*ci  iiiilpy  reccptarlf  ■       ,-  ^ 

In  nhich  niimpmns  Kim-       germination  StagC. 

pic  and  dry  fniii-  iii-  ]iy  various  deviccs  secds  are  aepa- 

After  BiiLBT.  rated  from  the  parent  plant,  are  dis- 

persed more  or  less  widely,  and  find 
lodgment.  If  the  lodgment  is  suitable,  there  are  many 
devices  for  burial,  such  as  twisting  stalks  and  awns,  bur- 
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rowing  animals,  etc.  The  period  of  rest  may  be  long  or 
short,  bat  sooner  or  later,  under  the  influence  of  moisture, 
suitable  temperature,  and  oxygen  the  quiescent  seed  begins 
to  show  signs  of  life. 

The  sporophyte  within  begins  to  grow,  and  the  seed 
coat  is  broken  or  penetrated  through  some  thin  spot  or 


WiB.iK.  Pineapple;  jl.lheclnslerof  fmits  forniinif  [he»o-»lled  "frait";  B.fingle 
noKiT,  Bhowing  "mall  calyx  and  more  promineul  corolla;  f,  stciion  of  flower, 
elinwinelhc  tloral  orgBnii  ari^iiii;  above  lite  nvuiy  (cpi);jnoii8).— .< ,  Sntler  Koch; 
rafter  Lb  MiouT  and  Dkcaikhe. 

opening.  The  root-tip  emerges  first,  is  protruded  still 
farther  by  the  rapid  elongation  of  the  hypocotyl,  soon 
curves  toward  the  earth,  penetrates  the  soil,  and  sending 
out  rootlets,  becomes  anchored.     After  anchorage  in  the 
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8oil,  the  hypoeotyl  again  rapidly  elongates  and  develops  a 
Btrong  arch,  one  of  whose  limbs  is  anchored,  and  the  other 
is  pulling  upon  the  cotyledons  (Fig.  193).  This  pall  finally 
frees  the  cotyledons,  the  hypoeotyl  straightens,  the  cotyle- 


etTBightcnlng  a[  the  stem  and  eipane 

dons  are  spread  out  to  the  air  and  light,  and  the  young 
sporophyte  has  become  independent  (Fig.  194). 

Tn  the  grain  of  com  and  other  cereals,  so  often  used  in 
the  laboratory  as  typical  Monocotyledons,  but  really  excep- 
tional ones,  the  embryo  escapes  easily,  as  it  ia  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  seed  near  the  surface.  The  hypoeotyl  and 
stem  split  the  thin  covering,  and  the  much-modified  cotyle- 
don is  left  within  the  grain  to  absorb  nourishment. 

In  some  cases  the  cotyledons  do  not  escape  from  the 
seed,  either  being  distorted  with  food  storage  (oak,  buck- 
eye, etc.),  or  being  retained  to  absorb  nourishment  from 
the  endosperm  (palms,  grasses,  etc.).  In  snch  cases  the 
stem-tip  is  liberated  by  the  elongation  of  the  petioles  of  the 
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cotyledons,  and  the  seed  coat  containing  the  cotyledons 
remains  like  a  lateral  appendage  upon  the  straightened  axis. 

It  ie  also  to  be  observed  in 
many  cases  that  the  young  root 
system,  after  gripping  the  soil, 
contracts,  drawing  the  young 
plant  deeper  into  the  ground. 

118.  Snmmary  from  Angio- 
■psnni, — At  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  (g  107)  the  characters  of 
the  Gymnospenns  were  anmmar- 
ized  which  distinguished  them 
from  Angiosperms,  whose  con- 
trasting characters  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  microspore  (pollen- 
grain),  chiefly  by  insect  pollina- 
tion, is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  stigma,  which  is  a  receptive 
region  on  the  surface  of  the  car- 
pel, and  there  develops  the  pollen- 
tube,  which  penetrates  the  style 
to  reach  the  ovary  cavity  which 
contains  the  ovules  (megasporon- 
gia).  The  impossibility  of  con- 
tact between  pollen  and  ovule  im- 
plies inclosed  ovules  and  hence 
seeds,  and  therefore  the  name 
"  Augiosperm." 

(2)  The  female  gametophyte 
is  but  slightly  developed  before 
fertilizatiou,  the  egg  appearing 
very  early. 

(3)  The  female  gametophyte  produces  no  archegonia, 
but  a  single  naked  egg. 


I.  Seedling  of  luueKCoi- 


root  hflt™  Ir),  hypocoiyl  ]/ 
colyledons  Id,  joung  ete 
<;|.  and  flm  (1)  ind  ucoi 
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THE  FLOWER 

119.  General  characters. — In  general  the  flower  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modified  branch  of  the  sporophyte  stem  bear- 
ing sporophylls  and  usually  floral  leaves.  Its  representa- 
tive among  the  Pteridophytes  and  Gymnosperms  is  the  stro- 
bilus,  which  has  sporophylls  but  not  floral  leaves.  Among 
Angiosperms  it  begins  in  a  simple  and  somewhat  indefinite 
way,  gradually  becomes  more  complex  and  modified,  until 
it  appears  as  an  elaborate  structure  very  efficient  for  its 
purpose. 

This  evolution  of  the  flower  has  proceeded  along  many 
lines,  and  has  resulted  in  endless  diversity  of  structure. 
These  diversities  are  largely  used  in  the  classification  of 
Angiosperms,  as  it  is  supposed  that  near  relatives  are  indi- 
cated by  similar  floral  structures,  as  well  as  by  other  fea- 
tures.  The  significance  of  these  diversities  is  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  securing  proper  pollination,  chiefly  by 
insects,  and  favorable  seed  distribution. 

Although  the  evolution  of  flowers  has  proceeded  along 
several  lines  simultaneously,  now  one  feature  and  now 
another  being  emphasized,  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace  some 
of  the  important  lines  separately. 

120.  Floral  leaves. — In  the  simplest  flowers  floral  leaves 
do  not  appear,  and  the  flower  is  represented  only  by  the 
sporophylls.  Both  kinds  of  sporophylls  may  be  associated, 
in  which  case  the  flower  is  said  to  be  perfect  (Fig.  195) ;  or 
they  may  not  both  occur  in  the  same  flower,  in  which  case 
one  flower  is  staminate  and  the  other  pistillate  (Fig.  196). 
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When  the  floral  leaves  first  appear  in  connection  with 
the  Bporophylls  they  arc  inconspicuoiis,  scale-like  bodies. 
In  higher  forniB  they  become  more  prominent  and  inclose 


b^HrinK  ]*ave-  .nrt  ..long.led  cluster  of  fl< 

B.  a  itngle  nuked  flower  from  A.  shovtli 
nwng  nnt]  (onr  gpn»ldtD(-  and  etlEinalir  > 

C.  flower  from  another  spcctfs.  ahowint 
tendlna  \incV  nbsencc  of  floral  leavua. 

naliBd  and  perfect.— After  Enblib. 


Flower  of  calnniiii 


flower  (honring  pcriaiith,  BUnicn 
Burface.  being  ■  jwrfott  Bower; 
■nlh,  sUmeiu,  aai  pislll  with  tv 


Fta.  IBQ.    Comml 


vergenl  stylo*  stl^^stlc  oi 


.  A  (lower  of  peony,  (howing  the  foor  eeta  of  floral  organi:  *,  the  »e[i«l«,  t 
tr  called  the  calyi;  c.  Ibe  peUli.  together  called  the  corolla;  n.  the  nnmeroi 
icdb;  g,  the  two  carpels,  which  contain  the  oynleB.— After  fiTKUBUBoiB. 
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the  young  sporophylls,  but  they  are  all  alike,  forming  what 
is  called  the  perianth  (Figs.  197, 198). 

In  still  higher  formB  the  perianth  differentiates,  the 
inner  floral  leaves  become  more  delicate  in  texture,  larger 
and  generally  brightly  colored  (Fig.  199,  A).  The  outer 
set  may  remain  scale-like,  or  become  like  small  foliage 
leaves.  When  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  peri- 
anth is  distinct,  the 
onter  set  of  floral  leaves 
is  called  the  calyx,  each 
leaf  being  a  sepal;  the 
inner  sot  is  the  corolla, 
each  leaf  being  a  petal 
(Fig.  200).  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  lily,  all  the 
floral  leaves  become 
uniformly  large  and 
brightly  colored,  in 
which  case  the  terjn 
perianth  is  retained 
(Fig.  301).  In  other 
cases,  the  calyx  may  be 
the  large  and  colored 
set,  but  whenever  there 
is  a  clear  distinction 
between  sets,  the  outer 
is  the  calyx,  the  inner 
the  corolla. 

Both  floral  sets  may 
not  appear,  and  it  has 
become  the  custom  to 
regard  the  missing  set      ^^^  aoi.-An  ™,er.uiy,  »  Monocoijied™, 

as      the     corolla,     such  Ihawtaa  peHantbla).  atamensW,  atlgmaCel! 

flowers     being     called         "7" ''"*  I'''',,'"''.!  "^' 'I'?" '''"  i*^- 

"  ,  anth  has  fallen  (J),  wilh  lu  knob-liho  stigma, 

apetaloas,    meanmg  longityle,  and  Blender  oTirr.— Caldwell. 
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"  without  petals. "  It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  whether 
a  flower  is  apetslous — that  is,  whether  it  has  lost  s  floral 
set  which  it  once  had — or  is  simply  one  whose  perianth  has 
not  yet  differentiated,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  "primi- 
tive type." 

The  line  of  evolution,  therefore,  extends  from  flowers 
without  floral  leaves,  or  naked  flowers,  to  those  with  a  dis- 
tinctly differentiated  calyx  and  corolla. 

131.  Spiral  to  cyclic  flowea— In  the  simplest  flowers  the 
sporophylls  and  floral  leaves  (if  any)  are  distributed  abont 
an  elongated  axis  in  a  spiral,  like  a  successioD  of  leaves. 
That  part  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  floral  oi^ans  is  for 
convenience  called  the  receptacle  {Fig.  202).     As  the  recep- 


Pio.  IDIi.  A  battcrcup  {BammniluiY.  a,  complclc  flower,  ebowing  Bepsle,  petala.  pIa. 
mem.  and  head  of  nunuToim  carKi"  <"i  a  larEe  ret«p[acli;;  ft.  Beclion  nhowing 
relatlmi  of  parta;  a  hypogyimua,  polypetaloaa,  apocarpous,  actinomorpblc  Ituwct. 
— Afwr  BinxoB. 

tacle  is  elongated  and  capable  of  continued  growth,  an  in- 
definite number  of  each  floral  organ  may  api>ear,  especially 
of  the  sporophylls.  With  the  spiral  arrangement,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  definiteness  in  the  number  of  floral  organs  ; 
there  may  be  one  or  very  many  floral  leaves,  or  stamens,  or 
carpels.  The  spiral  arrangement  and  indefinite  numbers 
are  features  of  the  ordinary  strobilua,  and  therefore  such 
flowers  are  regarded  as  more  primitive  than  the  others. 

In  higher  forms   the   receptacle  becomes  shorter,  the 
spiral  more  closely  coiled,  until  finally  the  sets  of  organs 
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appear  to  be  thrown  into  roeettes  or  cycles.  This  change 
does  not  necessarily  affect  all  the  parts  simultaneously. 
For  example,  in  the  common  buttercup  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  in  cycles,  while  the  carpels  are  spirally 
arranged  and  indefinitely  numerous  on  the  head-like  recep- 
tacle (Fig.  303).     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  common  water- 


ris.  2oa.   FioH 


lily  the  petals  and  stamens  are  spiral,  and  indefinitely  re- 
peated, while  the  sepals  and  carpels  are  approximately 
cyclic  (Fig.  203). 

Finally,  in  the  highest  forms,  all  the  floral  organs  are 
in  definite  cycles,  and  there  is  no  indefinite  repetition  of 
any  part.  All  through  this  evolution  from  the  spiral  to  the 
cyclic  arrangement  there  is  constantly  appearing  a  tend- 
ency to  "  settle  down  "  to  certain  definite  numbers.  When 
the  complete  cyclic  arrangement  is  finally  established  these 
numbers  are  establislied,  and  they  are  characteristic  of 
great  groups.  In  cyclic  Monocotyledons  there  are  nearly 
always  just  three  organs  in  each  cycle,  forming  what  is 
called  s  trimerous  flower  (Fig.  204) ;  while  in  cyclic  Dicot- 
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yledons  the  number  five  prevails,  but  often  four  appears, 
forming  pentamerous  or  tetramerous  flowers  (Fig.  199). 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  necessarily  just  three^ 
four,  or  five  of  each  organ  in  the  flower,  for  there  may  be 
two  or  more  cycles  of  some  one  organ.  For  example,  in  the 
common  lily  there  are  six  floral  leaves  in  two  sets,  six  sta- 
mens in  two  sets,  and  three  cari)els  (Fig.  204). 

In  the  cyclic  flowers  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  each  set 
alternates  with  the  next  set  outside  (Fig.  204).     The  petals 

are  not  directly  opposite  the  se- 
pals, but  are  opposite  the  spaces 
between  sepals ;  the  stamens  in 
turn  alternate  with  the  petals ;  if 
there  is  a  second  set  of  stamens, 
it  alternates  with  the  outer  set, 
and  so  on.  If  two  adjacent  sets 
are  found  opposing  one  another, 
it  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  set  between  has  disappeared. 
For  example,  if  a  set  of  stamens 
is  opposite  the  set  of  petals,  either 
an  outer  stamen  set  or  an  inner 
petal  set  has  disappeared. 

This  line  of  evolution,  there- 
fore, extends  from  flowers  whose 
parts  are  spirally  arranged  upon 
an   elongated  receptacle  and  in- 
definite in  number,  to  those  whose  parts  are  in  cycles  and 
definite  in  number. 

122.  Hypogynons  to  epigynonB  flowers. — In  the  simpler 
fiowers  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  arise  from  beneath 
the  ovary  (Figs.  197,  202,  205,  1).  As  in  such  cases  the 
ovary  or  ovaries  may  be  seen  distinctly  above  the  origin 
{insertion)  of  the  other  parts,  such  a  flower  is  often  said  to 
have  a  *^  superior  ovary."  The  more  usual  term,  however, 
is  hypogynous,  meaning  in  effect  "  under  the  ovary,"  refer- 


FiQ.  804.  Diagram  of  such  a 
flower  aa  the  lily,  showing  re- 
lation of  parts  :  appermost 
or:i^n  is  the  bract  in  the  axil 
of  which  the  flower  occurs ; 
black  dot  below  indicates  po- 
sition of  stem  ;  floral  parts  in 
threes  and  in  five  alternating 
cycles  (two  stamen  scts^,  being 
a  trimerous,  pentacyclic  flow- 
er.—After  SOHIMPSR. 
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ring  to  the  fact  that  the  inaertion  of  the  other  parts  is 
under  the  ovary. 

Hypogyny  is  very  largely  displayed  among  flowers,  but 
there  la  to  be  observetl  a  tendency  in  some  to  carry  the 
insertion  of  the  outer  parts  higher  up.  When  the  outer 
parts  arise  from  the  rim  of  an  urn-like  outgrowth  from  the 
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receptacle,  which  surrounds  the  pistil  or  pistils,  the  flower 
is  said  to  be  perigj/nous  {Figs.  205,^,  206),  meaning  "around 
the  pistil."  Finally,  the  insertion  ia  carried  above  tlie  ovary, 
and  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  seem  to  arise  from  the  top 
of  the  ovary  (Fig.  205,  S),  such  a  flower  being  epigynoux, 
the  outer  parts  appearing  "upon  the  ovary."  In  such  a 
case  the  ovary  does  not  appear  within  the  flower,  but  below 
it  (Figs.  205,  352,  261),  and  the  flower  is  often  said  to  have 
an  "  inferior  ovary." 

123.  Apocarpous  to  lynoarpoiu  flowen — In   the   simpler 
flowers  the  carpels  are  entirely  distinct,  each  carpel  organ- 
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izing  a  gimple  pistil,  a  single  flower  containing  as  many 
pistils  aa  there  are  carpels,  as  in  the  buttercups  (Figs. 
300,  202).  Such  a  flower  is  said  to  be  n/ioca r/ioMS,  meaning 
"carpels  separate."     There  is  a   very   strong  tendency. 


Fib.  208.  Sweet-ecentiid  ahmb  ( Calycantlnuy,  A,  Up  ot  brmnrh  bearing  llowm;  B. 
imlion  Ihrou^b  flower.  sUnnrinc  nunicniuB  floral  leavpK.  «UincnH,  atid  carpeln,  uul 
■leo  the  developiaenl  of  the  twopUcLe  about  Ilie  carpele,  makiDe  b  petiKynous 
flower.— A  tier  TflCEBiUl-T. 

however,  for  the  carpels  of  a  flower  to  organize  together 
and  form  a  single  compound  pistil.  In  such  a  flower  there 
may  be  several  carpels,  but  they  all  appear  as  one  organ 
{Figs.  195,  C,  197, 198,  D,  199,  B),  and  the  flower  is  said 
to  be  syncarpous,  meaning  "carpels  together," 

134.  PolypetalooB  to  sympetaloaB  flowers. — The  tendency 
for  parts  of  the  same  set  to  coalesce  is  not  confined  to  the 
carpels.  Sepals  often  coalesce  (Fig.  308),  and  sometimes 
stamens,  but  the  coalescence  of  petals  seems  to  be  more 
important.  Among  the  lower  forms  the  petals  are  entirely 
separated  (Figs.  199,  A,  a03,  203,  207),  a  condition  which 
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haa  received  a  variety  ol  nameB,  but 
probably  the  most  commoii  is  poly- 
petalous,  meaning  "petals  many," 
although  eleutheropetalous,  meaning 
"petals  free,"  is  much  more  to  the 
point. 

In  the  highest  Angioaperms,  how- 
ever, the  petals  are  coalesced,  form- 
ing a  more  or  Icbb  tubular  organ 
(Figs.  208-210).  Such  flowers  are 
aaid  to  be  sympetalous,  meaning 
"petals  united."  The  words  gamo- 
petalous  and  monopetalous  are  also 
much  used,  but  all  three  words  refer  to  the  same  condition 
of  the  flower.     Often  the  sympetalous  corolla  is  differenti- 


d  h«sd  or  carpole  ; 


rlower  of  (he  lobacco  plant;  a.  t  complete  flower,  (howtng  (he  cmlyi  with 
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ine  the  Bvv  KUmene  attachn]  to  il  near  the  base:  c.  a  Byncarpoii»  plelll 
of  two  carpelB,  abowlng  ovapj,  style,  and  ntlgm*,— Afler  STRAannHum. 
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ated  into  two  regions  (Fig.  210,  S),  a  more  or  less  tabalar 
portion,  the  tube,  and  a  more  or  less  flaring  portion,  the  h'vii. 
135.  Aotimnflorphie 
'  to  sygomorpliic  flow- 
wi. — In  the  simpler 
flowers  all  the  mem- 
bers of  any  one  cycle 
are  alike ;  the  petals 
are    all    alike,    the 
stamens  are  all  alike, 
etc.     Looking  at  the 
center  of  the  flower, 
all  the  parts  are  re- 
peated about  it  like 
the  parts  of  a  radi- 
ate animal.     Such  a 
flower  is   acHnomor- 
pkic,  meaning  "ra- 
diate," and  is  often 
called    a     "  regular 
flower."       Although 
the  term  actinomor- 
phic  strictly  applies  to  all  the  floral  organs,  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  corolla,  whose  changes 
will  be  noted. 
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—After  Oii*Y. 
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In  mtaij  casea  the  petals  are  not  all  alike,  and  the  radi- 
ate character,  with  its  Bimilar  parts  repeated  about  a  cen- 
ter, is  lost.  In  the 
common  violet,  for 
example,  one  of  the 
petals  develops  a  spur 
(Fig.  311) ;  in  the 
sweet  pea  the  petals 
are  remarkably  un- 
like, one  being  broad 
and  erect,  two  small- 
er and  drooping 
downward,  and  the 
other  two  much  modi- 
fied to  form  together 
a  boat-like  structure 
which  incloses  the 
sporophylls.  Such  flowers  are  called  zygomorphu,  meaning 
"yoke-form,"  and  the  j  are  of  ten  called  "irregular  flowers." 

When  zygomorphic  flowers  are  also  sympetalous  the 
corolla  is  often  curiously  shaped.     A  very  common  form 


calji  (*);  C.  the  three  boat- 
been  <ll«cb»rged.— After  SlcB 


IB,  Sia,  Flower  of  a  mint  (Jftw/Aa  oqualicaY-  A.  the  entire  flower,  (bowing  a 
of  united  eepala,  aneqnal  petalii,  BUmcne.  and  nlyle  with  two  etlgnu  lubo: 
corolla  epllt  open,  Fhowlnj;  pelAln  unitH  and  the  four  elnmcne  attached  to 
tabe;  tba  Aower  la  aympetalona  and  fjgomorphiC'— After  Wibming, 
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Fio.  218.  Flower  of  a  Labiate  ( Teuct'ivm), 
showing  the  calyx  of  coalesced  sepals, 
the  sympetalous  and  two-lipped  (bilabi- 
ate) corolla  with  three  petals  (middle  one 
largest)  in  the  lower  lip  and  two  small 
ones  in  the  upper,  and  the  stamens  and 
style  emerging  through  a  slit  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  tube;  a  sympetalous  and 
zygomorphic  flower.— After  Butqubt. 


is  the  bilabiate y  or  "  two-lipped,"  in  which  two  of  the  petals 
usually  organize  to  form  one  lip,  and  the  other  three  form 

the  other  lip  (Figs.  210, 
c,  d,  e,  212, 213).  The  two 
lips  may  be  nearly  equal, 
the  upper  may  stand  high 
or  overarch  the  lower,  the 
lower  may  project  more  or 
less  conspicuously,  etc. 

126.  Inflorescence.-^ 
Very  often  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, either  on  the  end  of 
a  stem  or  branch  (Figs. 
231,  236),  or  in  the  axil 
of  a  leaf  (Fig.  258).  But 
such  cases  grade  insensibly  into  others  where  a  definite 
region  of  the  plant  is  set  aside  to  produce  flowers  (Figs. 
253,  260).  Such  a  region  forms  what  is  called  the  inflo- 
rescence. The  various  ways  in  which  flowers  are  arranged 
in  an  inflorescence  have  received  technical  names,  but  they 
do  not  enter  into  our  purpose  here.  They  are  simply  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  plants  seek  to  display  their  flowers 
so  as  to  favor  pollination  and  seed  distribution. 

There  are  several  tendencies,  however,  which  may  be 
noted.  Some  groups  incline  to  loose  clusters,  either  elon- 
gated (Fig.  260)  or  flat-topped  (Fig.  253) ;  others  prefer 
large  and  often  solitary  flowers  (Fig.  258)  to  a  cluster  of 
smaller  ones  ;  but  in  the  highest  groups  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  flowers,  increase  their 
number,  and  mass  them  into  a  compact  cluster.  This  ten- 
dency reaches  its  highest  expression  in  the  greatest  family 
of  the  Angiosperms,  the  Compositse,  of  which  the  sunflower 
or  dandelion  can  be  taken  as  an  illustration  (Figs.  261, 262), 
in  which  numerous  small  flowers  are  closely  packed  together 
in  a  compact  cluster  which  resembles  a  single  large  flower. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  very  compact  inflorescences  in- 
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dicate  plants  of  high  rank,  for  the  cat-tail  flag  (Pig.  221) 
and  many  grasses  have  very  compact  inflorescences,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  plants  of  low  rank.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  very  highest  groups  have  settled 
upon  this  as  the  best  type  of  inflorescence. 

127.  Summary. — In  tracing  the  evolution  of  flowers, 
therefore,  the  following  tendencies  become  evident :  (1) 
from  naked  flowers  to  those  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla ; 
(2)  from  spiral  arrangement  and  indefinite  numbers  to  cyclic 
arrangement  and  definite  numbers ;  (3)  from  hypogynous 
to  epigynous  flowers ;  (4)  from  apocarpous  to  syncarpous 
pistils  ;  (5)  from  polypetalous  to  sympetalous  corollas  ;  (6) 
from  actinomorphic  or  regular  to  zygomorphic  or  irregular 
flowers  ;  (7)  from  loose  to  compact  inflorescences. 

These  various  lines  appear  in  all  stages  of  advancement 
in  different  flowers,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  rank  in  all  cases.  However,  if  a  flower 
is  naked,  spiral,  with  indeflnite  numbers,  hypogynous,  and 
apocarpous,  it  would  certainly  rank  very  low.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flowers  of  the  Compositas  have  calyx  and  corolla, 
are  cyclic,  epigynous,  syncarpous,  sympetalous,  often  zygo- 
morphic, and  are  in  a  remarkably  compact  inflorescence, 
indicating  the  highest  possible  combination  of  characters. 

128.  Flowers  and  insecta  —  The  adaptations  between 
flowers  and  insects,  by  which  the  former  secure  pollination 
and  the  latter  food,  are  endless.  Many  Angiosperm  flowers, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  groups,  are  still  anemophilous, 
as  are  the  Gymnosperms,  but  most  of  them,  by  the  presence 
of  color,  odor,  and  nectar,  indicate  an  adaptation  to  the 
visits  of  insects.  This  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of 
plants  will  be  found  discussed,  with  illustrations,  in  Plant 
Relutions,  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTER  XrV 

UONOOOTTI.BDON8  AND  DIOOTTLBDONS 


a, — The  two  great  groups   of 
Angiosperme  are  quite  distinct,  and  there  is  usually  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  them.      The    monocotyledons    are 
usually  regarded  aa  the  older  and  the  eimpler  forms,  and 
are  represented  by  about  twenty  thousand  species.      The 
Dicotyledons  are  much  more  abundant  and  diversified,  con- 
taining about  eighty  thousand  species,  and  form  the  domi- 
nant vegetation  almost  everywhere. 
The  chief  contrasting  characters 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Monocotyledons.  —  (1)  Embryo 
with  terminal  cotyledon  and  lat- 
eral stem-tip.  This  character  is 
practically  without  exception. 

(3)  Vascular  bundles  of  stem 
scattered  (Fig.  314).  This  means 
that  there  is  no  annual  increase  in 
the  diameter  of  the  woody  stems, 

Pio.  3M,    SpctLon  of  Biem  of  ,  t         ■         i_  i_-  i.     . 

com,  BhoHing  the  ecsiicred     ^^'^  t*"  extensivc   branching,   but 
bondieB.  indicsted  by  biBck     to  this  there  are  some  exceptions. 

linM  in'lo'ngitu^in8°'BMlir)n'!  i^)  ^^^^^  'CinS  forming  S  closed 

-From-piBDtReiaiiunB."       system  (Fig.  315,  figure  to  left). 

As  a  rule  there  is  an  evident  set 

of  veins  which  run  approximately  parallel,  and  intricately 

branching  between  them  is  a  system  of  minute  veinlets  not 

readily  seen.     The  vein  system  does  not  end  freely  in  the 
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margin  of  the  leaf,  but  forms  a  "  closed  Tenatiou,"  so  that 
the  leaves  nsnally  have  an  even  [entire)  margin.     There 
are  some  notable  exceptions 
to  this  character. 

(4)   Cyclic  flowers  trim- 
erouB.    The  "  three-parted  " 
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flowers  of  cyclic  Monocotyledons  are  quite  characteristic, 
but  there  are  some  trimerous  Dicotyledons. 

Dicotyledons. — (1)  Embryo  with  lateral  cotyledons  and 
terminal  stem-tip. 

(2)  Vascular  bundles  of  stem  forming  a  hollow  cylinder 
(Fig.  216,  w).    Tills  means  an  annual  increase  in  the  diam- 
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eter  of  woody  Btems  (Fig. 
317,  «■'),   and  a   possible 
increase   of    the    branch 
p     Byatem  and  foliage   dis- 
„      play  each  year, 
i  '  (3)   Leaf  veins  form- 

ing an  open  eystem  ( Fig. 
215,  figure  to  right). 
The  network  of  smaller 
veinletB  between  the 
larger    veins    is    nsnally 

Fio.  218.    SKtion  acnHe  a  joiing  twig  of  .  ,       .  .    ,, 

box  elder.  .howiDg  the  toiir  Mem  reeionB;     Tcry    evident,   especially 

(,  epidermis,  reptcsenltd   bi  the   heBvy       0jj    JJjg    under  SUrface   of 

Ird«tp*pHb:-mr"pl't^T.ti™"-     the  leaf,  suggesting  the 
name    "net-veined" 
leaves,  in  contrast  to  the  "  parallel -veined  "  leaves  of  Mono- 
cotyledons.    The  vein  system  ends  freely  in  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  forming  an  "  open  venation."    In  consequence  of 
this,  although  the  leaf 
may  remain  entire,  it 
very  commonly  bo- 
comes  toothed,  lobed,  ^ 
and  divided  in  various 
ways.    Two  main  types 
of    venation    may    be 
noted,  which  influence 
the  form  of  leaves.    In 
one  case  a  single  very 
prominent    vein    (n'fi) 
runs  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  blade,  and 

is     called     the    midrib.  Fio.  sit.    Section  sci™.  *  l«tg  of  boi  elder 

T>             iL-         11    il,      ^-  lliff*  y™™  o'd,  showing  three  inniul  rinKi, 

From    this    all   the   mi-  „  e,„;.ih  Hnc«.i«  the  v«-r,.l.r  cylinder;  .he 

nor    veins    arise    as  rmdlatiii^r  linee  (nt>  "hich  croee  the  vucoUr 

■L           I.           /!?■            oi  a  rtclon  (tu)  represent  the  ptth  njt,  the  princl- 

brancheS      (Figs.      218,  p,l  „J,  U^ndtng  from  the  plU.  W  tie  «*. 

219),    and    such   a  leaf  tn  <e).— From -' Plant  RelMlotu." 
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is  Baid  to  be  pinnate  or  pinnately  veined,  and  inclines  to 
elongated  forms.  In  the  other  case  several  ribs  o(  equal 
prominence  enter  the  blade  and  diverge  through  it  (Fig. 
218).  Such  a  leaf  is  palmate  or  palmately  veined,  and  in- 
clines to  broad  forms. 

(4)  Cyclic  flowers  pentamerous  or  tetramerous.     The 
flowers  "in  fives"  are  greatly  in  the  majority,  but  some 


■umach,  tbM  to  Itae  rigbl;  from  backeje 

very  prominent  families  have  flowers  "  in  fours,"  There 
are  also  dicotyledonous  families  with  flowers  "in  threes," 
and  aome  with  flowers  "in  twos." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  one  of  the  above  char- 
acters, unless  it  be  the  character  of  the  embryo,  should  be 
depended  upon  absolutely  to  distinguish  these  two  groups. 
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It  is  the  combination  of  characters  which  determines   a 
group. 

M0N0COTTI.EDON8 

130.  Introdnctory. — This  great  gi'oup  gives  evidence  of 
Beveral  distinct  lines  of  development,  distinguished  by  what 
m&y  be  called  the  working  out  of  different  ideas.  In  this 
way  numerous  families  have  resulted — that  is,  groups  of 


forms  which  seem  to  belong  together  on  account  of  similar 
structures.  This  similarity  of  structure  is  taken  to  mean 
relationship.  A  family,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  a  group 
of  nearly  related  forms-  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  what 
forma  are  so  nearly  related  that  they  deserve  to  consti- 
tute  a  distinct  family.  A  single  family  of  some  botanists 
may  be  "  split  up "  into  two  or  more  families  by  others. 
Despite  this  diversity  of  opinion,  most  of  the  families  are 
fairly  well  recognized. 
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Within  a  family  there  are  smaller  groups,  indicating 
closer  relationships,  known  as  genera  (singular,  genus). 
For  example,  in  the  great  family,  to  which  the  asters  belong, 
the  different  asters  resemble  one  another  more  than  they  do 
any  other  members  of  the  family,  and  hence  are  grouped 
together  in  a  genus  Aster.  In  the  same  family  the  golden- 
rods  are  grouped  together  in  the  genus  SoUdago.  The 
different  kinds  of  Aster  or  of  SoUdago  are  called  species 
(singular  also  species).  A  group  of  related  species,  there- 
fore, forms  a  genus  ;  and  a  group  of  related  genera  forms  a 
family. 

The  technical  name  of  a  plant  is  the  combination  of  its 
generic  and  specific  names,  the  former  always  being  written 
first.  For  example,  Quercus  alba  is  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon white  oak,  Quercus  being  the  name  of  the  genus  to 
which  all  oaks  belong,  and  alba  the  specific  name  which 
distinguishes  this  oak  from  other  oaks.  No  other  names 
are  necessary,  as  no  two  genera  of  plants  can  bear  the  same 
name. 

In  the  Monocotyledons  about  forty  families  are  recog- 
nized, containing  numerous  genera,  and  among  these 
genera  the  twenty  thousand  species  are  distributed.  It  is 
evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  consider  such  a  vast 
array  of  forms,  even  the  families  being  too  numerous  to 
mention.  A  few  important  families  will  be  mentioned, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  group. 

131.  Pondweeda — These  are  submerged  aquatics,  found 
in  most  fresh  waters  (some  are  marine),  and  are  regarded 
as  among  the  simplest  Monocotyledons.  They  are  slender, 
branching  herbs,  growing  under  water,  but  often  having 
fioating  leaves,  and  sending  the  simple  flowers  or  flower 
clusters  above  the  surface  for  pollination  and  seed-distri- 
bution. The  common  pondweed  (Potamogeton)  contains 
numerous  species  (Fig.  220),  while  Naias  (naiads)  and 
Zannichellia  (horned  pondweed)  are  common  genera  in 
ponds  and  slow  waters. 
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The  simple  character  of  these  forms  ie  indicated  by  their 
aquatic  habit  and  also  by  their  flowers,  which  are  mostly 
naked  and  with  few  sporophjllB,  A  flower  may  consist  of 
a  single  stamen,  or  a  single  carpel ;  or  there  may  be  several 
stamens  and  carpels  associated,  but  without  any  coalescence 
(Fig.  820,  B). 

In  the  same  general  line  with  the  pondweeds,  bnt  with 
more  complex  flowers,  are  the  genera   Sagittaria  (arrow- 


6 

Fio.aso.  VoaA-aeiA  iPotamog'lojiy.  J.  brandiwiih  eloBWr  leplkelof  almple  flowen, 
showing  hIbo  the  broad  Boating  leai-ee  and  the  nsrrov  eubrntrged  onee;  B.  ■  alo- 
^le  flower,  ebowing  tbo  Inconsplcnoiii  perianth  Lob«i  {c),  the  flhort  Btunens  {<i\ 
and  tbe  Iwo  ebon  etylee  wllh  con^piciioD?  etiKmaiic  \miitixt.—A  after  Rciohkh- 
DjICII:  Barter  LeMiodt and  DicairKB. 


Fib.  SJl,  C«t-tail>  (Ta>ha},  •howlnE  the  denw  spikes  of  tbit  tlmple  flowe™.  each 
•bowing  mo  reglon«,  the  lower  the  pintlllate  flonen,  the  upper  the  ■tamuuw.— 
Pram  "  Field,  Foreat,  and  Wij^lde  Flowen." 
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leaf)  and  Alisma  (water-plantain),  in  which  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct calyx  and  corolla.  The  genus  Typha  (cat-tail)  is  also 
an  aquatic  or  marsh  form  of  very  simple  type,  the  flow- 
ers being  in  dense 
cylindrical  clusters 
(spihex),  the  upper 
flowers  consisting  of 
Btamens,  the  lower  of 
carpels,  thus  forming 
two  very  distinct  re- 
gions of  the  epike 
(Fig.  221). 

132.  Orassei. — 
This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  use- 
ful groups  of  plants, 
as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  peculiar.  It  is 
world-wide  in  its  dis- 
tribution, and  is  re- 
markable in  its  dis- 
play of  individuals, 
often  growing  bo 
densely  over  large 
areas  as  to  form  a 
close  turf.  If  the 
grass -like  sedges  be 
associated  with  them 
there  are  about  six 
,-ji  thousand    species. 

Fie.  s»2.   A  common  mcBdow pniBB  (f«fB«n;  ji,     representing     nearly 

eipos^:   It,  a  -im-ls  flower  nilh  lie  cnvelni>.       OCOtyledonS.        Here 
whw""™  ''b'^™^l>.'orvle'b™n"hee''wilh  much      *>elo°g      ^^^      TaHOUS 

b«nch«iiBtigm«,-Afier'sTBAa«uBoiiR.  ccreals,  sugar  canes. 
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bamboos^  and  pasture  grasses,  all  of  them  immensely  use- 
ful plants. 

The  flowers  are  very  simple,  having  no  evident  perianth 
(Fig.  222).  Most  commonly  a  flower  consists  of  three  sta- 
mens, surrounding  a  single  carpel,  whose  ovary  ripens  into 
the  grain,  the  characteristic  seed-like  fruit  of  the  group. 
The  stamens,  however,  may  be  of  any  number  from  one  to 
six.  The  flowers,  therefore,  are  naked,  with  indefinite  num- 
bers, and  hypogynous,  indicating  a  comparatively  simple 
type.    It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  group  is  anemophilous. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  group  is  the 
prominent  development  of  peculiar  leaves  {bracts)  in  con- 
nection with  the  flowers.  Each  flower  is  completely  pro- 
tected or  even  inclosed  by  one  of  these  bracts,  and  as  the 
bracts  usually  overlap  one  another  the  flowers  are  invisible 
until  the  bracts  spread  apart  and  permit  the  long  dangling 
stamens  to  show  themselves.  These  bracts  form  the  so- 
called  "chaff"  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  where  they 
persist  and  more  or  less  envelop  the  grain  (ripened  ovary). 
As  they  are  usually  called  glumes,  the  grasses  and  sedges 
are  said  to  be  glumaceous  plants. 

Grasses  are  not  always  lowly  plants,  for  in  the  tropics 
the  bamboos  and  canes  form  growths  that  may  well  be 
called  forests.  The  grasses  constitute  the  family  Graminew, 
and  the  sedges  the  family  Cyperacem. 

133.  Palms. — More  than  one  thousand  species  of  palms 
are  grouped  in  the  family  Palmacece,  These  are  the  tree 
Monocotyledons,  and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  tropics, 
only  the  palmetto  getting  as  far  north  as  our  Gulf  States. 
The  habit  of  body  is  like  that  of  tree-ferns  and  Cycads,  a 
tall  unbranched  columnar  trunk  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
crown  of  huge  leaves  which  are  pinnate  or  palmate  in  char- 
acter, and  often  splitting  so  as  to  appear  lobed  or  compound 
(Figs.  223,  224). 

The  flower  clusters  are  usually  very  large  (Fig.  223), 
and  each  cluster  at  first  is  inclosed  in  a  huge  bract,  which 


la.  3S8.  A  d*(e  palm,  ■bowing  the  unbruiched  cdIdi 
bnpiv.  iind  wllh  b  cluBler  of  huge  pinnalc  JeavcB  . 
tions  or  which  ire  »hown  ;  two  of  the  veiy  heav; 
From  ■'  Plont  Relation*." 
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is  often  hard.  UstiaUy  a  perianth  ia  present,  but  with  no 
differentiation  of  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  flower  parts  are 
quite  definitely  in  "  threes,"  so  that  the  cyclic  arrangement 
with  the  characteristic  Monocotyledon  number  appears. 


iplH  SO  ■■  Ifl  sppenr  palmutely  b™nclied.-FnHn  "  Plant  RelBliom." 

134.  Aroida — This  is  a  group  of  neurly  one  thousand 
species,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  family  Aracear.  In 
our  flora  the  Indian  turnip  or  Jack-in-the- pulpit  {Arifmma) 
(Fig.  225),  sweetflag  (Acorus),  and  skunk -cabbage  {Symplo- 
carpus),  may  be  taken  as  representatives  ;  while  the  culti- 
vated Calla-lily  is  perhaps  even  better  known.  The  great 
display  of  aroids,  however,  is  in  the  tropics,  where  they  are 
endlessly  modifled  in  form  and  structure,  and  are  erect,  or 
climbing,  or  epiphytic. 


PLANT  8TKUCTDKE3 


The  flowers  are  usually  very  simple,  often  being  naked, 
with  two  to  nine  stamens,  and  one  to  four  carpels  (Fig. 


197).    They  are  inconspicuous  and  closely  set  upon  the 
lower  part  of  a  fleshy  axis,  which  is  naked  above  and  often 
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modified  in  a  remarkable  way  into  a  club-shaped  or  tail-like 
often  brightly  colored  affair.  This  singular  flower-cluster 
with  its  fleshy  axis  is  called  a  spadix.  The  flowers  often 
include  but  one  sort  of  sporophyll,  and  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  hold  different  positions  upon  the  spadix 
(Fig.  226). 

The  spadix  is  enveloped  by  a  great  bract,  which  sur- 
rounds and  overarches  like  a  large  loose  hood,  and  is  called 
the  spathe.  The  spathe  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  f onn,  and  is  often  conspic- 
uously colored,  forming  in  the  Calla- 
lily  the  conspicuous  white  part,  within 
which  the  spadix  may  be  seen,  near  the 
base  of  which  the  flowers  are  found. 
In  Jack-in-the-pulpit  (Fig.  225)  it  is 
the  overarching  spathe  which  suggests 
the  "  pulpit."  The  spadix  and  spathe 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
group,  and  the  spathe  is  variously 
modified  in  form,  structure,  and  color 
for  insect  pollination,  as  is  the  peri- 
anth of  other  entomophilous  groups. 

Aroids  are  further  peculiar  in  hav- 
ing broad  net-veined  leaves  of  the  Di- 
cotyledon type.  Altogether  they  form 
a  remarkably  distinct  group  of  Mon- 
ocotyledons. 

135.  Iiilie& — The  lily  and  its  allies  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  typical  Monocotyledon  forms.  The  perianth  is 
fully  developed,  and  is  very  conspicuous,  either  undifferen- 
tiated or  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  flower  is 
well  organized  for  insect  pollination.  The  flowers  are  either 
solitary  or  few  in  a  cluster  and  correspondingly  large,  or  in 
more  compact  clusters  and  smaller.  In  any  event,  the 
perianth  is  the  conspicuous  thing,  rather  than  spathes  or 

glumes. 
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Fig.  236.  Spadix  of  an 
Arum,  with  spathe  re- 
moved, showing  cluster 
of  naked  pistillate  flow- 
ers at  base,  jnsl  above 
a  cluster  of  staminate 
flowers,  and  the  club- 
shaped  tip  of  the  spa- 
dix.—After  WOSSIDLQ. 
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In  the  general  lily  alliance,  composed  of  eight  of  Dine 
families,  there  are  more  than  four  thousand  species,  repre- 
senting about  one  fifth  of  all  the  MonocotyledonB,  and  they 
are  distributed  everywhere.     They  are  almost  all  terrestrial 
herbs,  and  are  prominently  geophilous  ("earth-lovera'') — 
that  ia,  they  develop 
bulbs,  rootstocks, etc., 
which  enable  them  to 
disappear  from  above 
the  surface  during  un- 
favorable    conditions 
(cold  or  droaght),  and 
then  to  reappear  rap- 
idly upon  the  return 
of  favorable  conditions 
(Figs.  827,   228,   231, 
233). 

In  the  regular  li]y 
family  (Liliacece)  the 
flowers  are  hypogy- 
nous  and  actinomor- 
phic  (Fig.  231).  the 
six  periantli  parts  are 
mostly  alike  and  some- 
times BympetalouB  (as 
in  the  lily-of-the-val- 
Fio.  uar.   w»kr-robin  fTmiiumi.  ihowing  rocl^    ley,    hyacinth,    easter 

trinifroiw  flower. -After  .\TKiN«oN.  the  stamens  are  usu- 

ally six  (two  sets), 
and  the  three  carpels  are  syncarpous  (Figs.  204,  230). 
Tliis  is  a  liigher  combination  of  floral  characters  than 
any  of  the  preceding  groups  presents.  Hypogyny  and 
actinomorpliy  are  low,  but  a  conspicuous  perianth,  syn- 
carjjy,  and  occasional  sympetaly  indicate  considerable  ad- 
vancement. 
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Iq  the  am&rjIliB  family  {Amari/Uidacem),  a  higher  fam- 
ily of  the  same  general  line,  represented  by  species  of  A'ar- 
cissus  {jonquile,  daffodils,  etc.),  Agave,  etc.,  the  flowers 
are  distinctly  epigynous. 


Fia.  a».  StM-of-Bcthlelieni  1  Oniilhooalim) :  a.  entirr  pl»nt  wUh  tiiherons  biM  and 
trtmcrouB  flowfrii;  b.  ■  ^In^le  flower;  c.  portlan  of  flower  showing  rplation  of 
parU,  pcrllnlh  lotK'H  and  Hlumnis  uiHin^  fmrn  bcntmlh  the  liromim-lil  ovarj  Ihr- 
pogjToiiB):  d.  malpw  frait:  f.  spfttonot  thi;  (jrncMp""'  ovary,  thowing  ilie  three 
carpels  and  lociili,— After  ScHtMPin. 

In  the  iris  family  (Iridacetp),  the  most  highly  specialized 
family  of  the  lily  line,  and  represented  by  the  various  spe- 
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cies  of  Iris  (flags)  (Fig.  232),  Crocus,  Gladiolus  (Figs.  233, 
234),  etc.,  the  flowers  are  not  only  epigynous,  but  some  of 
them  are  zygomorphic. 
When  a  plant  has 
reached  both  epigyny 
and  zygomorphy  in  its 
flowers,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  high  rank. 

136.  Orchida— In 
number  of  species  this 
{OrchidacecB)  is  the 
greatest  family  among 
the  Monocotyledons, 
the  species  being  vari- 
ously estimated  from 
six  thousand  to  ten 
thousand,  representing 
between  one  third  and 
one  half  of  all  known 
Monocotyledons.  In  display  of  individuals,  however,  the 
orchids  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  grasses,  or  even 
with  lilies,  for  the  various  species  are  what  are  called  "  rare 
plants" — that  is,  not  extensively  distributed,  and  often 
very  much  restricted.  Although  there  are  some  beautiful 
orchids  in  temperate  regions,  as  species  of  Habenaria  (rein- 
orchis)  (Fig.  235),  Pogonia,  Calopogon,  Calypso,  Cypripe- 
^t WW  (lady-slipper,  or  moccasin  flower)  (Fig.  236),  etc., 
by  far  the  greatest  display  and  diversity  are  in  the  tropics, 
where  many  of  them  are  brilliantly  flowered  epiphytes 
(Fig.  237). 

Orchids  are  the  most  highly  specialized  of  Monocoty- 
ledons, and  their  brilliant  coloration  and  bizarre  forms  are 
associated  with  marvelous  adaptation  for  insect  visitation 
(see  Plant  RelatiofiSj  pp.  134,  136).  The  flowers  are  epigy- 
nous and  strongly  zygomorphic.  One  of  the  petals  is  re- 
markably modified,  forming  a  conspicuous   lip  which  is 


Fig.  230.  Diagrammatic  croep-section  of  ovary 
of  Lilium  PhUadelphicuniy  ehowlDg  the  three 
loculi,  in  each  of  which  are  two  ovules  (mega- 
eporangia);  ,4,  ovule;  2?,  integuments;  C,  nu- 
cellue ;  Z>,  embryo-sac  (megaspore).— Cald- 

WBLL. 


rf  001.— From  "  Pl«nt  Helatioiu." 
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modified  in  a  great  variety  ol 
ways,  aud  a  prominent,  often 
very  long,  spur,  in  tlie  bottom  of 
which  nectar  is  secreted,  which 
must  he  reached  by  the  proboscis 
of  an  insect  (Fig.  235).  The 
stamens  are  reduced  to  one  or 
two,  and  welded  with  the  style 


and  petals,  one  of   t 
none  Dower.— After  Gi 
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and  stigmatic  surface  into  an  indistinguishable  mass  in 
the  center  of  the  flowers.  The  pollen-grains  in  each  sac 
are  sticky  and  cohere  in  a  club-shaped  mass  (poUinium), 
which  is  pulled  out  and  carried  to  another  flower  by  the 


Fio.  285.  A  flower  of  an  orchid  {nabena- 
Hay.  at  1  the  complete  flower  is  shown, 
with  three  sepals  behind  and  three  pet- 
als in  front,  the  lowest  one  of  which  has 
developed  a  long  strap-shaped  portion 
(lip)  and  a  still  longer  spur  portion,  the 
opening  to  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  strap,  and  behind  the  spur  the  long 
inferior  ovary  (epigynous  character) : 
the  two  pollen  sacs  of  the  single  stamen 
are  seen  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  di- 
verging downward,  and  between  them 
stretches  the  stigma  surface ;  the  rela* 
tion  between  pollen  sacs  and  stigma  snr- 
face  is  shown  in  2  \  within  each  pollen 
sac  is  a  mass  of  sticky  pollen  (pollini- 
um),  ending   below   in  a  sticky  disk, 

which  may  be  seen  in  /  and  ;? ;  in  5  a  pollen  mass  (a)  is  shown. sticking  to  each 

eye  of  a  moth.— After  Grat.    • 

visiting  insect.  The  whole  structure  indicates  a  very 
highly  specialized  type,  elaborately  organized  for  insect 
pollination. 

Another  interesting  epigynous  and  zygomorpliic  trop- 
ical group,  but  not  so  elaborate  as  the  orchids,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  cannas  and  bananas  (Fig.  120),  common  in 
cultivation  as  foliage  plants,  and  the  aromatic  gingers. 

From  the  simple  pondweeds  to  the  complex  orchids  the 
evolution  of  the  Monocotyledons  has  proceeded,  and  be- 
tween them  many  prominent  and  successful  families  have 
been  worked  out. 


PLANT  STRUCTDRE8 


Dicotyledons 

137.  Introductory.— Dicotyledons  lorm  the  greatest  group 
of  plants  in  rank  and  in  numberB,  being  the  most  highly 
organized,  and  containing  about  eighty  thousand  species. 
They  represent  the  dominant  and  successful  vegetation  in 
all  regions,  and  are  especially  in  the  preponderance  in  tem- 
perate regions.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  habit,  and  the  rich  display  of  leaf  forma 
is  notahly  conspicuous. 

Two  gi-eat  groups  of  Dicotyledons  are  recognized,  the 
Archichlamydem  and  the  Sympetala.  In  the  former  there 
is  either  no  perianth  or  its  parts  are  separate  (polypeta- 
lous) ;  in  the  latter  the  corolla  is  sympetalous.  The  Archi- 
chlamydeie  are  the  simpler  forms,  beginning  in  as  simple  a 
fashion  as  do  the  Monocotyledons ;  while  the  Sympetalsa 
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are  evidently  derived  from  them  and  become  the  most 
highly  organized  of  all  plants.  The  two  groups  each  con- 
tain about  forty  thousand  species,  but  the  ArchichlamydcK 
contain  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  families,  and  the 
SympetalsB  about  fifty. 

To  present  over  two  hundred  families,  containing  about 
eighty  thousand  species,  is  clearly  impossible,  and  a  very 
few  of  the  prominent  ones  will  be  selected  for  illustrations, 

ArchirJilamydew 

138.  Foplan  and  theiT  allieB. — ^This  great  alliance  repre- 
sents nearly  five  thousand  species,  and  seems  to  form  an 
isolated  group.  It  is  a  notable  tree  assemblage,  and  appar- 
ently the  most  primitive  and  ancient  group  of  Dicotyledons, 
containing  the  most  important  deciduous  forest  forms  of 
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temperate  regions,  for  here  belong  the  oak  {Fig.  238),  hick- 
ory, walnut,  cheetmit,  beech,  poplar,  birch,  elm  (Figs.  198, 
239),  willow  (Fig.  340),  etc.  The  primitive  character  is  in- 
dicated not  merely  by  the  floral  atructuree,  but  also  by  the 
general  anemophilous  habit. 

In  the  poplar  {Populus)  and  its  allied  form,  the  willow 
{Salix),  the  flowers  are  naked  and  hypogynoua  {Fig.  196), 


n  foli BIT" —From  "Plan 
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the  stamens  are  indefinite  in  number  {two  to  thirty),  and 
the  pistil  is  syncarpoua  (two  carpels).     The  stamens  and 


'ft  )b  pinlllatt 


pistils  are  not  only  separated  in  different  Bowers,  hut  upon 
different  plants,  some  plants  being  staminate  and  others 
pistillate  (Fig.  340).  The  flowers  are  clustered  upon  a  long 
axis,  and  each  one  is 
protected  by  a  promi- 
nent bract.  It  is  these 
scaly  bracts  which 
give  character  to  the 
cluster,  which  is  called 
an  ament  or  caikln, 
and  the  plants  which 
produce  such  clusters 
are  said  to  be  amenfa- 
ceons.  These  aments 
of  poplars,  "pussy 
willows,"  and  the 
alders  and  birches  are 
very  familiar  objects 
(Figs.  340,  Ui). 


n  br«cli.— Aflei  W. 
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The  only  advanced  character  in  the  flowers  as  described 
above  is  the  syncarpous  pistil,  hut  in  the  great  allied  pepper 
family  (Piperacem)  of  the  tropics,  with  its  one  thousand 
species,  and  most  nearly  represented  in  our  flora  by  the 


Fio.  IMS.  Ovnle  of  hornbeam  iCarpiruu\  showing 
pt,  the  pollfn  tube,  which  muy  be  [rnced  to  its  e 
sntfpodal  end,  and  thence  npivard  Ihrongh  (he  i 


lizard-tail  (iSauriirus)  of  the  swamps  (Fig.  195),  the  flowers 
are  not  merely  naked,  but  also  apocai-pous,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  much  like  that  of  the  simplest  Monocotyle- 
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dons.  The  peppers  seem  to  represent  the  simplest  of  the 
Dicotyledons,  and  this  great  line  may  have  begun  with 
some  such  forms. 

A  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  certain  amentaceous  plants  has  been  discovered. 
In  birch,  alder,  walnut,  hornbeam,  and  some  others,  the 
pollen-tube  does  not  enter  the  ovule  by  way  of  the  micro- 
pyle,  but  pierces  through  in  the  region  of  the  base  of  the 
ovule  and  so  penetrates  to  the  embryo-sac  (Fig.  242).  As 
the  region  of  the  ovule  where  integument  and  nucellus  are 
not  distinguishable  is  called  the  chalaza,  this  phenomenon 
is  known  as  chalazogamy,  meaning  "fertilization  through 
the  chalaza.^' 

139.  ButteFOups  and  their  alliea — This  is  a  great  assem- 
blage of  terrestrial  herbs,  including  nearly  five  thousand 
species,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  great  stock  from 
which  most  of  the  higher  Dicotyledons  have  been  derived. 
The  alliance  includes  the  water-lilies,  buttercups,  and  pop- 
pies, the  specialized  mustards,  and  certain  notable  tree 
forms,  as  magnolias,  custard-apples,  and  the  tropical  laurels 
with  one  thousand  species  represented  in  our  flora  only 
by  the  sassafras.  Here  also  is  the  strange  group  of  "  car- 
nivorous" plants  {Sarracenia,  Drosera,  Dionma,  etc.).  The 
group  is  distinctly  entomophilous,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  preceding  one. 

Taking  the  buttercup  {Raymnculus)  as  a  type  (Fig.  202), 
the  flower  is  hypogynous,  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  dis- 
tinctly differentiated  and  actinomorphic,  and  adapted  for 
insect-pollination,  but  the  spiral  arrangement  and  indefinite 
numbers  are  very  apparent,  notably  in  connection  with  the 
apocarpous  pistils,  which  are  very  numerous  upon  a  promi- 
nent receptacle,  but  involving  more  or  less  all  the  parts. 
The  stamens  are  also  very  numerous  (Figs.  200,  243,  244). 
In  the  water-lilies  the  petals  and  stamens  are  indefinitely 
numerous  (Fig.  203),  and  in  the  poppies  there  is  no  definite 
number.     In  many  of  the  forms,  however,  in  connection 


Vlii.iUa.    Nnnh  tmirigoM  {Calt/ia),  h  member  of  Ihe  Butterenp  ramfl.v.  >l>n  showiac 
floni  diiigram,  in  which  liic  (lornl  leaves  are  Ave,  bin  the  eMmviin  «nd  upocsrpoug 


("in.  *H.  Zyenmorphic  (Inirer  of  Inrk 
<  DtlpMnliitIti,  wjth  uppnte  removed,  f! 
Ing  tvro  pcUlB  with  prominent  »piir». 
UDinerniiB  eMmen*.— After  Baillon 


1.  349.    Dineram  nf  t 

in^  the  apnr  ievelnpeil  hf  ■  Kpal  and 
inclosing  Ihe  two  pcMl  Bpurs.— Aflet 
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with  one  or  more  of  the  parts,  the  Dicotyl  aumber  {five) 
appears  (Figs.  343,  246),  but  with  no  Bpeclsl  coQBtaiicy. 

lu  certain  genera  of  the  buttercup  family  {Eanuncula- 
ce(t)  zygomorphy  appears,  ae  in  the  larkspur  {Delphinium) 
with  its  sparred  petals  and  sepalB  (Figs.  344,  345),  and  the 
monkshood  {Aconitum)  with  its  hooded  sepal ;  and  in  the 


Fia.  S16.  The  common  cabbage  U)ra»tiea\  a  member  of  the  miieun)  fatally:  A, 
flower  cliiater.  showing  bade  at  lip,  open  (tower*  below  with  four  epreadtng  pelalu, 
and  formingpodBhtlow;  B.matnrc  pod,  wttbthoperBlBtrnt  style;  f,  pod  opening 
by  two  vslvee.  and  BhDwlng  leede  attached  to  the  false  partition.— After  Wibhihq. 

water-lily  family  (Nymphaacew)  and  poppy  family  {Papa- 
veracea)  syncarpy  appears.  In  this  alliance,  also,  belong 
the  sweet-scented  shrubs  { (Mycanlhns),  with  their  perigy- 
nons  flowers  containing  numerous  parts  (Fig.  306). 
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Fio.  247.  Dia^ani  o'  cnicifer 
flower,  showing  tlie  relatione 
of  parts  ;  four  sepals,  four 
petals,  six  stamens,  and  one 
carpel  with  a  false  partition. 
—After  Wakminu. 


The  most  specialized  large  group  in  this  alliance  is 
the  mustard  family  {CrucifercB),  with  twelve  hundred 
species,  to  which  belong  the  mustards,  cresses,  shep- 
herd's purse,  peppergrass,  radish,  cabbage  (Fig.  246),  etc. 

The  sepals  are  four  in  two  sets,  the 
petals  four  in  one  set,  the  stamens 
six  with  two  short  ones  in  an  outer 
set  and  four  long  ones  in  an  inner 
set,  and  one  carpel  whose  ovary  be- 
comes divided  into  two  loculi  by 
what  is  called  a  "false  partition" 
(Figs.  246,  C\  247),  and  usually  be- 
comes an  elongated  pod  (Fig.  246, 
A^  B).  This  specialized  structure 
of  the  flower  distinctly  marks  the 
family,  whose  name  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  four  spreading 
petals  often  form  a  Maltese  cross  (Fig.  246,  A),  The  pecul- 
iar stamen  character,  four  long  and  two  short  stamens,  is 
called  tetradynamotis  ("four  strong"). 

140.  BoBes. — This  family   {RosacecB)   of  one  thousand 
species  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  groups  of 
the  temperate  regions.     In  it  are  such  forms  as  Spir^a, 
five-finger    {Poten- 
tilla ) ,      strawberry 
(Fragaria)     (Figs. 
191,  207),  raspberry 
(Fig.    248),   and 
blackberry  (/?w- 
bus),  rose    (Bom), 
hawthorn    ( CratcB- 
gus)^   apple,  and 

/  />'         \    /!?•  ^'°'  ^*®'    ^^®  common  raspberry:  the  figure  to  the 

pear  (  t,  trUS)    ( r  Ig.  jef^   ghowing   flower-stalk,   calyx,    old    stamen* 

249),  plum,  cherry  ^*''  *"<^    prominent   receptacle,  from  which  the 

1  n  -1  r  "fruit"  (a   cluster  of  small    stone  fniits.  each 

almona,  ana  peacn  representing  a  can)el)  has  been  removed.-After 

(Prunus).  bailkt. 
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Many  of  the  true  roses  have  a  strong  resemblance  (Fig. 
207)  to  the  buttercups  {Jianuneuhts),  with  their  hypogj- 
nous  regular  flowers,  and  indefinite  number  of  stamens  and 
carpels,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are  much  more  frequently 
five,  the  Dicotyl  number  being  better  established.     The 


tniin  petr  (Ftmt  eomntiniih  thowlne  bninch  «tUh  III 
slyxauti-iileaf  [heuvsry  III  "cure"  liiidirsled  hy  iln 


whole  family  remains  actinomorphic,  but  perigyny  and 
epigyny  appear  in  certain  forms  (Fig.  305),  giving  rise  to 
the  peculiar  fruit  [pome)  of  apples  and  pears  (Fig.  249),  In 
which  the  calyx  and  ovary  ripen  together.  Another  spe- 
cialized group  of  roses  is  that  which  develops  the  stone- 
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fruits   (drupes),   m  apricots,   peaches   (Fig.  189),   plDma, 
cherries. 

141.  Lepomei. — This  is  far  the  greatest  family  (Leff/tmi- 
noste)  of  the  Archichlamydete,  containing  about  seven  thou- 
sand species,  distributed  everywhere  and  of  every  habit.  It 
is  the  great  zygomorphic  group  of  the  Archichlamydeie. 
being  elaborately  adapted  to  insect  pollination.    The  more 


dvd  in  tlie  kivl,  the  ijollUu?  canx'l 
;i,  tho  pptoln  {•!}  dtiweeliHl  apart  am 
'lower  pv(iil»  lei  which  fold  Ui^the 


primitive  forms  of  the  Leguminosse,  the  mimosas,  acacias 
(Fig.  251),  etc.,  very  much  resemble  true  roses  and  the  but- 
tercups, with  their  hypogynous  regular  flowers  and  nu- 
merous stamena,  but  the  vast  majority  are  Papilio  forma 
witli  very  irregular  (zygomorphic)  flowers  and  few  stamens 
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(Fig.  350).     The  petals  are  very  disBimilar,  the  upper  one 
{standard)  being  the  largest,  and  erect  or  spreading,  the  two 
lateral  ones  (wings)  oblique  and  descending,  the  two  lower 
ones  coherent  by  their  edges  to  form  a  projecting  boat-shaped 
body  {keel),  which 
incloses     the     sta- 
mens and  pistil. 
From  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  but- 
terfly such  flowers 
are  said  to  be  papil- 
ionaceous. 

The  whole  fam- 
ily is  further  char- 
acterized by  the  sin- 
gle carpel,  which 
after  fertilization 
develops  a  pod 
(Fig.  350,5),  which 
often  becomes  re- 
markably large  as 
compared  with  the 
carpel.  It  is  this 
peculiar  pod  (/e- 
g>tme)  which  has 
given  to  the  family 
its  technical  name  p^^  ^ 
Leguminosw  and  flov 
the  common  name  ^" 
"Legumes," 

Well-known  members  of  the  family  are  lupine  (Lupi- 
nus),  clover  {TVt/oUum),  locust  {Robinia),  Wistaria,  pea 
(Pisum),  bean  {Phaseolus),  tragacanth  (Astragalus),  vetch 
(Vicia),  redbud  (Cercis),  senna  {Cassia),  honey-locust 
{OledilscMa),'mA\ga  {/Hrfi^o/era),  sensitive-plants  {Acacia, 
Mimosa,  etc.)  (Fig.  S51),  etc. 


t  (Acadat.  I 
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142.  UmbeUifbiB. — This  is  the  most  highly  organized 
family  ( Umbellifera:)  of  the  Archichlamydese,  which  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  Peppers  to  Umbellifers.  The  Le- 
gumes adopt  zygomorphy,  hut  remain  hypogynouB  ;  and  in 
some  of  the  Roses  epigyny  appears ;  but  the  Umbellifers 
with  their  fifteen  hundred  species  are  all  distinctly  epigy- 


Plo.  ass.    The  common  carrot  Iftjusu*  Canlay.  A.  branch  beirlnE  Ihe  compoaud 

pclals,  Ave  sUmviifl  Hltcrnollni;  with  tlie  pvtale,  and  the  two  aljlei  of  thr  hicarprl- 
l»ry  pletil;  C,  section  of  flower.  shoivinE  relMlon  of  [•rte,  and  al«o  the  mtnnte 
iiep»1»nearthetopof  theoraryand  juil  beneath  the  other  part*. —A  tier  W«bm ma. 

nous  (Fig.  263,  B,  V),  being  one  of  the  very  few  epigy- 
nouB  families  among  the  ArcliichlamydeEe.  In  addition 
to  epigyny,  the  cyclic  arrangement  and  definite  Dicotyl 
number  is  established,  there  being  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
five  stamens,  and  two  carpels,  the  highest  known  floral 
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formula,  and  one  that  appears  among  the  highest  Sym- 
petals. 

The  name  of  the  family  is  suggested  by  the  character- 
ietic  inflorescence,  which  ia  also  of  advanced  type.  The 
flowers  are  reduced  in 
size  and  massed  in  flat- 
topped  cluBters  called 
umbels  (Figs.  253,  A,  2S3). 
The  branches  of  the  clus- 
ter arise  in  cycles  from 
the  axis  like  the  braces 
of  an  umbrella.  Ab  a  re- 
sult of  the  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  flowers  the 
sepals  are  much  reduced 
in  size  and  often  obsolete 
(Fig.  252,  C). 

The  Umbellifers  are 
mainly  perennial  herbs  of 
the  north  temperate  re- 
gions, forming  a  very  dis- 
tinct family,  and  contain- 
ing the  following  familiar 
forma:  carrot  {Daucus) 
(Fig.  352),  parsnip  {Pasti- 
naca),  hemlock  (Conium) 
(Fig.  353),  pepper-and- 
salt  {Erigenia),  caraway 
(Cariim),  fennel  {Fmnic- 
ulum),  coriander  (Cori- 
andrum),  celery  (Api- 
«m),  parsley  (Petroxeli- 
num),  etc.  Allied  to  the 
Umbellifers  are  the  Ara- 
liaa  (Araliacew),  and  the 
Dogwoods  (Cornacew). 


my 
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-After  SCHIMPSB, 
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Sympetal(B 

143.  Introductory. — These  are  the  highest  and  the  most 
recent  Dicotyledons.  While  they  contain  numerous  shrubs 
and  trees  in  the  tropics,  they  are  by  no  means  such  a  shrub 
and  tree  group  in  the  temperate  regions  as  are  the  Archi- 
chlamydeaB.  The  flowers  are  constantly  cyclic,  the  num- 
ber five  or  four  is  established,  and  the  corolla  is  sympeta- 
lous, the  stamens  usually  being  borne  upon  its  tube  (Figs. 
208,  209,  212). 

There  are  two  well-defined  groups  of  SympetalsB,  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  number  of  cycles  and  the 
number  of  carpels  in  the  flower.  The  group  containing 
the  lower  forms  i^ pentacyclicy  meaning  "cycles  five,"  there 
being  two  sets  of  stamens.  In  it  also  there  are  five  carpels, 
the  floral  formula  being,  Sepals  5,  Petals  5,  Stamens  5  +  5, 
Carpels  5.  As  the  carpels  are  the  same  in  number  as  the 
other  parts,  the  flowers  are  called  isocarpic,  meaning  "  car- 
pels same."  The  group  is  named  either  Fentacycl(B  or  Is<h 
carpce,  and  contains  about  ten  families  and  4,000  species. 

The  higher  groups,  containing  about  forty  families  and 
36,000  species,  is  tetracyclic,  meaning  "  cycles  four,"  and 
anisocarpicy  meaning  "carpels  not  the  same,"  the  floral 
formula  being.  Sepals  5,  Petals  5,  Stamens  5,  Carpels  2. 
The  group  name,  therefore,  is  Tetracyclm  or  Anisocarpa. 

144.  Heaths.  —The  Heath  family  (EricacecB)  and  its  allies 
represent  about  two  thousand  specips.  They  are  mostly 
shrubs,  sometimes  trailing,  and  are  displayed  chiefly  in 
temperate  and  arctic  or  alpine  regions,  in  cold  and  damp 
or  dry  places,  often  being  prominent  vegetation  in  bogs 
and  heaths,  to  which  latter  they  give  name  (Fig.  254).  The 
flowers  are  pentacyclic  and  isocarpic,  as  well  as  mostly  hyp- 
ogynous  and  actinomorphic.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  forms  are  not  sympetalous,  the  petals  being  distinct, 
showing  a  close  relationship  to  the  ArchichlamydesB.  One 
of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  group  is  the  dehiscence 
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of  the  pollen-sacB  by  terminal  pores,  which  are  often  pro* 
longed  into  tubes  (Fig.  355). 


Pio.  S54,    Ch«nicleri»[lc  hi 


Common  representatiTes  of  the  family  are  as  foUowa : 
huckleberry  {Oaylussacia),  cranberry  and  blueberry  (  Vac- 
cinium),  bearberry  {Arc(ostaphylos),  trailing  arbutus  {Epi' 
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ffaa),  wintergreen  {GauUheria),  heather  {Calluna),  moun- 
tain laurel  (Kalmia),  Azalea,  Rhododendron  {Fig.  256), 
ludian  pipe  (Monolropa),  etc. 


Fin.  S5S,  Flonfni  of  heath  plants  (eHfu).  Rbawing  complete  llnwen  (A),  the  ro- 
und the  lobeil  BjncarponB  ovaij  with  Biogle  Blyle  Hnd  promliient  tenninal  siigm* 
(B,  C.  ZJ).— After  Dbudk, 

145.  ConvolvnloB  forma. — The  well-known  morning-glory 
{Ipomcea)  (Fig.  309)  may  be  taken  &a  a  type  ot  the  Convol- 
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YuluB  family  {Conmlviilacem).  Allied  with  it  are  Polemo- 
nium  And  P/dux  (Fig.  310,  b)  (Polemoniaceo!),  the  gentians 
{Gentianacece),  and  the  dog-banes  {Apocynacem)  (Fig.  257). 
It  is  here  that  the  regalar  sympetalous  flower  reaches  its 
highest  ezpreasion  in  the  form  of  conspicnous  tnbes,  fun- 


Fie.  SS6.    A  clneter  of  RhododtndTOn  Aoneis.— Aftpr  Hoohir. 

nels  (Fig,  258),  trumpets,  etc.  The  flowers  are  tetracyclic 
and  anisocarpic,  besides  being  hypogynous  and  aetinomor- 
phic.  These  regular  tubnlar  forma  represent  about  five 
thousand  species,  and  contain  many  of  the  best-known 
flowers. 
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146.  Labiatei. — This  great  family  (Labiata)  and  ita  alli- 
ances represent  more  than  ten  thousand  speciee.  The  con- 
Bpicnous    feature   is    the 
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?  structure  (Fig,  310,  c,  d,  e),  and  snggesting  the 
name  of  the  dominant  family.  The  upper  lip  usually  con- 
tains two  petals,  and  the  lower  three ;  the  two  lips  are  some- 
times widely  separated,  and  sometimes  in  close  contact,  and 
differ  widely  in  relative  j>rominence. 

Associated  with  zygomorphy  in  this  gronp  is  a  frequent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  stamens,  which  are  often  four 
(Fig,  212)  or  two.     The  whole  structure  is  highly  special- 
ized for  the  visits  of  insects,  and  this  great  zygomorphic 
alliance  holds  the  same 
relative  position  among 
Sympetalse    as    is    held 
by  the  zygomorphic  Le- 
gumes    among     Arehi- 
chlamydese. 

In  the  mint  family, 
as  the  Labiates  are  often 
called,  there  are  about 
two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred species,  including 
mint  (Mentha)  (Fig. 
312),  dittany  {Cuuila), 
hyssop  {Hyxsnpuit),  mar* 
joram     {Origanum), 


Fin.  860.  A  lBbIMepluil(71n(crliiin>.i 
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thyme  {Thymus),  balm  {Melissa),  sage  {Salvia),  catnip 
{Nepeta),  skullcap  {Scutellaria),  horehound  {Marrubium), 
lavender  {Lavandula),  rosemary  {Rosmarinus),  dead  nettle 
{Lamium)  (Fig.  259),  Teucrium  (Figs.  213,  260),  etc.,  a 
remarkable  series  of  aromatic  forms. 

Allied  is  the  Nightshade  family  {Solanacem),  with  fif- 
teen hundred  species,  containing  such  common  forms  as 
the  niglitshades  and  potato  {Solanum),  tomato  {Ly coper- 
sicum),  tobacco  {Nicotiana)  (Fig.  208),  etc.,  in  which  the 
corolla  is  actinomorphic  or  nearly  so ;  also  the  great  Fig- 
wort  family  {Scrophulariacece),  with  two  thousand  species, 
represented  by  mullein  ( Verbascum),  snapdragon  {Antir- 
rhinum) (Fig.  210,  e),  toad-flax  {lAiiaria)  (Fig.  210,  d), 
PentstefHon^  speedwell  ( Veronica),  Gerardia,  painted  cup 
{Castilleia),  etc.;  also  the  Verbena  family  {Verbetiacew), 
with  over  seven  hundred  species ;  and  the  two  hundred 
plantains  {Plaiitaginacem),  etc. 

147.  Compositea. — This  greatest  and  ranking  family 
{Composites)  of  Angiosperms  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least 
twelve  thousand  species,  containing  more  than  one  seventh 
of  all  known  Dicotyledons  and  more  than  one  tenth  of  all 
Seed-plants.  Not  only  is  it  the  greatest  family,  but  it  is 
the  youngest.  Composites  are  distributed  everywhere,  but 
are  most  numerous  in  temperate  regions,  and  are  mostly 
herbs. 

The  name  of  the  family  suggests  the  most  conspicuous 
feature — namely,  the  remarkably  complete  organization  of 
the  numerous  small  flowers  into  a  compact  head  which 
resembles  a  single  flower,  formerly  called  a  "compound 
flower.*'  Taking  the  head  of  an  Arnica  as  a  type  (Fig. 
261),  the  outermost  set  of  organs  consists  of  more  or  less 
leaf -like  bracts  or  scales  {involucre),  which  resemble  sepals  ; 
within  these  is  a  circle  of  flowers  with  conspicuous  yellow 
corollas  {rays),  which  are  zygomorphic,  being  split  above 
the  tubular  base  and  flattened  into  a  strap-shaped  body, 
and  much  resembling  petals  (Fig.  261,  A^  D) ;  within  the 


7l8.  S«l.  Flowere  of  Amic 
head,  in  wblch  luc  seen  t 
showing  the  corolli,  iiibn: 
(he  tuft  of  pappne  bain, 
fmlt  iHkrne);  £  ii]ng1e<]l 
Ihe  iHiJ-paned  «t)le  enie 
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A,  lower  p«H  of  stem.  «nd  npper  p«rt  be«ing  ■ 
conepiciinim  ni^a  and  the  disk;  0, 'Ingle  nr  Bower, 
at  baee  and  etrap-ebaped  abuve,  the  iwn-puted  eljle. 
id  the  Interior  ovary  which  develop*  into  a  aerd.like 
flower,  ehowlng  Inbnlar  rorolla  with  aprcading  limb, 
■ae  froni  the  top  of  the  eunien  tnbc.  [be  protnloenl 
:j  or  nkcne;  C.  a  single  ptamen.— After  Hoffhin. 
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ray-flowers  is  the  broad  expanse  supplied  by  a  very  much 
broadened  axis,  and  known  as  the  disk  (Fig.  361,  A),  which 
ia  closely  packed  with  very  numerous  small  and  regular 
tubular  flowers,  known  as  disk-flowers  (Fig.  261,  e). 


roflotnTKlulkB:  inonclliu  head 
is  cUimA.  ghowtng  Ibc  doubk'  involacrr,  ilic  Inner  ciwl.  [he  iiiiler  n-Hi^tvd.  in  [he 
D[her  in«  heiul  open.  Rhnwine  that  all  the  Houvn  nn  Htmp-ntaapeil;  f.  n  elnick 
flower  ihowinic  Inferior  uvary,  piippiiri.  eorollA.  ilamen  luhv.  and  two-parted  etyk; 

moved,  thawing  llie  pitted  receplatlc  nntl  [he  prominent  ps|i|iu8  beak.^After 

STSASBL'BUEH. 

The  division  of  labor  among  the  flowers  of  a  single  head 
is  plainly  marked,  and  sometimea  it  becomes  quite  com- 
plex. The  closely  packed  flowers  have  resulted  in  modify- 
ing the  sepals  extremely.     Sometimes  they  disappear  en- 
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tirely ;  sometimes  they  become  a  tuft  of  delicate  hairs,  as 
in  Arnica  (Fig.  261,  />,  j^),  thistle  (Cnicus)^  and  dandelion 
{Taraxacum)  (Fig.  263),  surmounting  the  seed-like  akene 
and  aiding  in  its  transportation  through  the  air ;  sometimes 
they  are  converted  into  two  or  more  tooth-like  and  often 


Fio.  263.  Flowers  of  dandelion,  showing  action  of  style  in  removing  pollen  from  the 
stamen  tube:  7,  style  having  elongated  through  the  tube  and  carrying  pollen;  f, 
style  branches  beginning  to  recurve;  S,  style  branches  completely  recmrved.^ 
From  "  Field,  Forest,  and  Wayside  Flowers." 


barbed  processes  arising  from  the  akene,  as  in  tickseed 
{Coreopsis)  and  beggar-ticks  (Fig.  188)  or  Spanish  needles 
{Bidens),  to  lay  hold  of  passing  animals ;  sometimes  they 
become  beautifully  plumose  bristles,  as  in  the  blazing  star 
{Liatris) ;  sometimes  they  simply  form  a  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous cup  or  set  of  scales  crowning  the  akene.  In  all 
of  these  modifications  the  calyx  is  odXied.  pappus. 

The  stamens  within  the  corolla  are  organized  into  a 
tube  by  their  coalescent  anthers  (Fig.  263),  and  discharge 
their  pollen  within,  which  is  carried  to  the  surface  of  the 
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head  and  exposed  by  the  swab-like  rising  of  the  style  (Fig. 
263).  The  head  is  thus  smeared  with  pollen,  and  visiting 
insects  can  not  fail  to  distribute  it  over  the  head  or  carry 
it  to  some  other  head. 

In  the  dandelion  and  its  allies  the  flowers  of  the  disk 
are  like  the  ray-flowers,  the  corolla  being  zygomorphic  and 
strap-shaped  (Figs.  262,  263). 

The  combination  of  characters  is  sympetalous,  tetracyc- 
lic, and  anisocarpic  flowers,  which  are  epigynous  and  often 
zygomorphic,  with  stamens  organized  into  a  tube  and  calyx 
modified  into  a  pappus,  and  numerous  flowers  organized 
into  a  compact  involucrate  head  in  which  there  is  more  or 
less  division  of  labor.  There  is  no  group  of  plants  that 
shows  such  high  organization,  and  the  Compositae  seem  to 
deserve  the  distinction  of  the  highest  family  of  the  plant 
kingdom. 

The  well-known  forms  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  among  them,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
there  are  iron-weed  ( Vernonia),  Aster,  daisy  {Bellis), 
goldenrod  (SoUdago),  rosin-weed  and  compass-plant  {Silph- 
ium),  sunflower  (Helianthus),  Chrysanthemum,  ragweed 
(Ambrosia),  cocklebur  [Xanthium),  ox-eye  daisy  {Leucan- 
themum),  tansy  (Tanacetum)^  wormwood  and  sage-brush 
(Artemisia),  lettuce  (Lactuca),  etc. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DIFFERENTIATION  OF  TISSUES 

148.  Introductory.— Among  the  simplest  Thallophytes 
the  cells  forming  the  body  are  practically  all  alike,  both  as 
to  form  and  work.  What  one  cell  does  all  do,  and  there 
is  very  little  dependence  of  cells  upon  one  another.  As 
plant  bodies  become  larger  this  condition  of  things  can  not 
continue,  as  all  of  the  cells  can  not  be  put  into  the  same 
relations.  In  such  a  body  certain  cells  can  be  related  to 
the  external  food  supply  only  through  other  cells,  and  the 
body  becomes  differentiated.  In  fact,  the  relating  of  cells 
to  one  another  and  to  the  external  food-supply  makes  large 
bodies  possible. 

The  first  differentiation  of  the  plant  body  is  that  which 
separates  nutritive  cells  from  reproductive  cells,  and  this  is 
accomplished  quite  completely  among  the  Thallophytes. 
The  differentiation  of  the  tissues  of  the  nutritive  body, 
however,  is  that  which  specially  concerns  us  in  this  chapter. 

A  tissue  is  an  aggregation  of  similar  cells  doing  similar 
work.  Among  the  Thallophytes  the  nutritive  body  is  prac- 
tically one  tissue,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  Thallo- 
phytes the  outer  and  the  inner  cells  differ  somewhat.  This 
primitive  tissue  is  composed  of  cells  with  thin  walls  and 
active  protoplasm,  and  is  called  parenchyma^  meaning 
"parent  tissue." 

Among  the  Bryophytes,  in  the  leafy  gametophore  and 

in  the  sporogonium,  there  is  often  developed  considerable 

dissimilarity  among  the  cells  forming  the  nutritive  body, 

but  the  cells  may  all  still  be  regarded  as  parenchyma.     It 
280 
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is  in  the  sporophyte  of  the  Pteridophytes  and  Spermato- 
phytes  that  this  differentiation  of  tissues  becomes  extreme, 
and  tissues  are  organized  which  differ  decidedly  from 
parenchyma.  This  differentiation  means  division  of  labor, 
and  the  more  highly  organized  the  body  the  more  tissues 
there  are. 

All  the  other  tissues  are  derived  from  parenchyma,  and 
as  the  work  of  nutrition  and  of  reproduction  is  always 
retained  by  the  parenchyma  cells,  the  derived  tissues  are 
for  mechanical  rather 
than  for  vital  purposes. 
There  is  a  long  list  of 
these  derived  and  me- 
chanical tissues,  some  of 
them  being  of  general 
occurrence,  and  others 
more  restricted,  and 
there  is  every  gradation 

between    them    and    the       Viq.Sh.   Parenchyma  and  sclerenchyma  from 

parenchyma  from  which  ^^^  »^"^  °'  ^^«^' '''  crow-section—CHAn- 
they   have    come.     We 

shall  note  only  a  few  which  are  distinctly  differentiated 
and  which  are  common  to  all  vascular  plants. 

149.  Parenchymal. — The  parenchyma  of  the  vascular  plants 
is  typically  made  up  of  cells  which  have  thin  walls  and  whose 
three  dimensions  are  approximately  equal  (Figs.  264,  265), 
though  sometimes  they  are  elongated.  Until  abandoned, 
such  cells  contain  very  active  protoplasm,  and  it  is  in  them 
that  nutritive  work  and  cell  division  are  carried  on.  So 
long  as  these  cells  retain  the  power  of  cell  division  the 
tissue  is  called  meristem,  or  it  is  said  to  be  meristemafic, 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "to  divide."  When  the  cells 
stop  dividing,  the  tissue  is  said  to  be  perma?ient.  The 
growing  points  of  organs,  as  stems,  roots,  and  leaves,  are 
composed  of  parenchyma  which  is  meristematic  (Figs.  266, 
274),  and  meristem  occurs  wherever  growth  is  going  on. 
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150.  Mestome  and  stereome. — When  the  plant  body  be- 
comes complex  a  conductive  system  is  necessary,  so  that 
the  different  regions  of  the  body  may  be  put  into  communi- 
cation. The  material  absorbed 
by  the  roots  must  be  carried  to 
the  leaves,  and  the  food  manu- 
factured in  the  leaves  must 
be  carried  to  regions  of  growth 
and  storage.  This  business  of 
transportation  is  provided  for 
by  the  specially  organized  ves- 
sels referred  to  in  preceding 
chapters,  and  all  conducting  tis- 
sue, of  whatever  kind,  is  spoken 
of  collectively  as  mestome. 

.  If  a  complex  body  is  to  main- 
tain its  form,  and  especially  if 
it  is  to  stand  upright  and  be- 
come large,  it  must  develop 
structures  rigid  enough  to  fur- 
nish mechanical  support.  All 
the  tissues  which  serve  this  pur- 
pose are  collectively  kno¥ni  as 
stereome. 

The    sporophyte    body    of 

Pteridophytes    and    Spermato- 

phytes,    therefore,    is     mostly 

made   up  of   living  and  working  parenchyma,  which  is 

traversed  by  mechanical  mestome  and  stereome. 

151.  Dicotyl  and  Conifer  stems. — The  stems  of  these  two 
groups  are  so  nearly  alike  in  general  plan  that  they  may 
be  considered  together.  In  fact,  the  resemblances  were 
once  thought  to  be  so  important  that  these  two  groups 
were  put  together  and  kept  distinct  from  Monocotyledons  ; 
but  tliis  was  before  the  gametophyte  structures  were 
known  to  bear  very  different  testimony. 


Fio.  265.  Same  tipsnes  as  in  pre- 
ceding figure,  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, the  parenchyma  showing 
nuclei.— Chamberlain, 
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At  the  apex  of  the  growing  stem  there  is  a  group  of 
active  meristem  cells,  from  which  all  the  tissneB  are  de- 
rived (Fig.  366).     This  group  is  known  as  the  apical  group. 
Below  the  apical  group  the  tisBuea  and  regions  of  the  stem 
begin  to  appear,  and  still  farther  down  they  become  dis- 
tinctly differentiated,  passing  into  permanent  tissue,  the 
apical   group    by   its 
divisions  continually 
adding  to  them  and 
increasing   the    stem 
in  length. 

Just  behind  the 
apical  group,  the 
cells  begin  to  give  the 
appearance  of  being 
organized  into  three 

great   embryonic   re-      -  ■  ^ 

gions,  the  cells  still 
remaining  meristem-    "'"■?*•  ^'^""°  '^""«''  ^"'"^  p°'"'  °' "™  "' 

'^  RlDWirii  :  below  the  imiwiD^  pomt,  compofled 

atic    (Fig.     266).        At  of««nifo™  merl.lera  tl«ne.  th.  ttreeembl^ 

the  surface  there  is  a       ™'=  "^"^ '™  <<ai\\a-A,  ihowtnc  tue  d«™«io- 

,  .11  gen  W.m.  the  central  plerome  (p.p).  »nd  b«- 

aingle    layer    of    cells  lw«n  Ih™  thr  pcriblem.-Afler  Di  B*ry. 

distinct    from    those 

within,  known  as  the  dermatogen,  or  "skin-producer,"  as 
farther  down,  where  it  becomes  permanent  tissue,  it  is  the 
epidermis.  In  the  center  of  the  embryonic  region  there 
is  organized  a  solid  cylinder  of  cells,  distinct  from  those 
around  it,  and  called  the  plerome,  meaning  "  that  which 
fills  up."  Farther  down,  where  the  plerome  passes  into 
permanent  tissue,  it  is  called  the  central  cylinder  or  steh 
("column").  Between  the  plerome  and  dermatogen  is 
a  tissue  region  called  the  pertblein,  meaning  "that  which 
is  put  around,"  and  when  it  becomes  permanent  tissue  it 
is  called  the  cortex,  meaning  "  bark  "  or  "  rind." 

Putting  these  facts  together,  the  general  statement  is 
that  at  the  apex  there  is  the  apical  group  of  meristem  cells ; 
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below  them  are  the  three  embryonic  regions,  dermatogen, 
periblem,  and  plerome ;  and  farther  below  these  three 
regions  pass  into  permanent  tissue,  organizing  the  epider- 
mis, cortex,  and  stele.  The  three  embryonic  regions  are 
usually  not  so  distinct  in  the  Conifer  stem  as  in  the  Dice- 
tyl  stem,  but  both  stems  have  epidermis,  cortex,  and  stele. 
Epidermis. — The  epidermis  is  a  protective  layer,  whose 
cells  do  not  become  so  much  modified  but  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  parenchyma.  It  gives  rise  also  to  super- 
ficial parts,  as  hairs,  etc.  In  the  case  of  trees,  the  epidermis 
does  not  usually  keep  up  with  the  increasing  diameter,  and 
disappears.  This  puts  the  work  of  protection  upon  the 
cortex,  which  organizes  a  superficial  tissue  called  corky  a 
prominent  part  of  the  structure  known  as  bark. 

Cortex. — The  cortex  is  characterized  by  containing 
much  active  parenchyma,  or  primitive  tissue,  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  life  activities  of  the  stem.  Its  superficial 
cells,  at  least,  contain  chlorophyll  and  do  chlorophyll  work, 
while  its  deeper  cells  are  usually  temporary  storage  places 

for  food.  The  cortex  is  also  char- 
acterized by  the  development  of 
stereome,  or  rigid  tissues  for  me- 
chanical support.  The  stereome 
may  brace  the  epidermis,  forming 
the  hypodermia ;  or  it  may  form 
bands  and  strands  within  the  cor- 
tex ;  in  fact,  its  amount  and  ar- 
rangement diiler  widely  in  differ- 
ent plants. 

The  two  principal  stereome  tis- 
sues are  collenchyma  and  scleren- 
chyma,  meaning  "sheath-tissue" 
and  "  hard-tissue "  respectively. 
In  collenchyma  the  cells  are  thick- 
ened at  the  angles  and  have  very  elastic  walls  (Fig.  267), 
making  the  tissue  well  adapted  for  parts  which  are  growing 


Fig.  267.  Some  collenchyma 
cells  from  the  stem  of  a  com- 
mon dock  (Runifjr),  showing 
the  cells  thickened  at  the 
angles.— Chamberlain. 
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in  length.  The  chief  mechanical  tissue  for  parts  which 
have  stopped  growing  in  length  is  sclerenchyma  (Figs.  364, 
365).  The  cells  are  thick-walled,  and  nsnally  elongated 
and  with  tapering  ends,  including  the  so-called  "  fibers." 


Fi«,  Ses,    SectioDSlhronghauopeacollBUnlvuculiirbiiDdlcrnniiaeiiiiflowerslein; 
jl.crme-Kctlon:  B.  longltndinsi  seclion:  the  lellen  in  both  referring  lo  Iheeame 

■cli'renchyma;  ic,  pltb  rara  beuenn  Ihe  bondlM;  e,  Ihv  bundJe  ebealb;  S.  cor- 
tex-After VlHU. 

Stele. — The  characteristic  feature  of  the  stele  or  central 
cylinder  ia  the  development  of  the  meBtome  or  vascular 
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tissues,  of  which  there  are  two  prominent  kinds.  The 
traeheary  vessels  are  for  water  conduction,  and  are  cells 
with  heavy  walls  and  usually  large  diameter  (Fig.  268). 
The  thickening  of  the  walls  is  not  uniform,  giving  them  a 
very  characteristic  appearance,  the  thickening  taking  the 
form  of  spiral  bands,  rings,  or  reticulations  (Fig.  368,  B). 
Often  the  reticulation  has  such  close  meshes  that  the  cell 
wall  has  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  thin  spots, 
and  such  cells  are  called  "  pitted  vessels."  The  vesBelB  with 
spirals  and  rings  are  usually  much  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  pitted  ones.  The  true  tracheary  cells  are  more  or  less 
elongated  and  without  tapering  ends,  fitting  end  to  end 
and  forming  a  continuous  longitudinal  series,  suggestiag  a 
trachea,  and  hence  the  name.  In  the  Conifers  there  are 
_  no  trne  tracheary  cells,  as  in 

the  Dicotyledons,  except  a  few 
small  spiral  vessels  which  are 
formed  at  first  in  the  young 
stele,  but  the  tracheary  tissue 
is  made  up  of  frachetds.,  mean- 
ing "ti-achea-like,"  differing 
from  trachea  or  true  tracheary 
vesBols  in  having  tapering  ends 
and  in  not  forming  a  continu- 
ous series  (Fig.  269).  The  walls 
of  these  tracheids  are  "  pitted  " 
'  in  a  way  which  is  characteristic 

of   Gymnosperms,  the   "pits" 
appearing    as    two    concentric 
rings,  called  "bordered  pits." 
Fio.  SOB,  Tnwheirts  from  wood  of  The  Other  prominent  mes- 

t^J^rJ^^.^\!!!ZZTy^"^    tome  tissue  developed  in  the 
stele  is  the  sieve  vessels,  for  the 
conduction  of  organized  food,  chiefly  proteids  (Fig.  268). 
Sieve  cells  are  so  named  because  in  their  walla  special  areas 
are  organized  which  are  perforated  like  the  lid  of  a  pepper- 
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box  or  a  "sieve."  These  perforated  areas  are  the  sieve- 
plateSj  and  through  them  the  vessels  communicate  with 
one  another  and  with  the  adjacent  tissue. 

The  tracheary  and  sieve  vessels  occur  in  separate 
strands,  the  tracheary  strand  being  called  xylem  ("  wood  "), 
the  sieve  strand  phloem  ("  bark  ").  A  xylem  and  a  phloem 
strand  are  usually  organized  together  to  form  a  vascular 
bundle,  and  it  is  these  fiber-like  bundles  which  are  found 
traversing  the  stems  of  all  vascular  plants  and  appearing 
conspicuously  as  the  veins  of  leaves.  Among  the  Dicotyls 
and  Conifers  the  vascular  bundles  appear  in  the  stele  in 
such  a  way  as  to  outline  a  hollow  cylinder  (Fig.  216),  the 
xylem  of  each  bundle  being  toward  the  center,  the  phloem 
toward  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  The  undifferenti- 
ated parenchyma  of  the  stele  which  the  vascular  cylinder 
incloses  is  called  the  pith.  In  older  paii^s  of  the  stem  the 
pith  is  often  abandoned  by  the  activities  of  the  plant,  and 
either  remains  as  a  dead  spongy  tissue,  or  disappears  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  hollow  stem.  Between  the  bundles  form- 
ing the  vascular  cylinder  there  is  also  undifferentiated 
parenchyma,  and  as  it  seems  to  extend  from  the  pith  out 
between  the  bundles  like  "rays  from  the  sun,"  the  rays 
are  called  pith  rays. 

Such  vascular  bundles  as  described  above,  in  which  the 
xylem  and  phloem  strands  are  "  side-by-side  *'  upon  the  same 
radius,  are  called  collateral  (Fig.  270).  One  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  collateral  bundles  of  Dicotyls  and  Conifers, 
however,  is  that  when  the  two  strands  of  each  bundle  are 
organized  some  meristem  is  left  between  them.  This  means 
that  between  the  strands  the  work  of  forming  new  cells  can 
go  on.  Such  bundles  are  said  to  be  open ;  and  the  open 
collateral  bundle  is  characteristic  of  the  stems  of  the  Dico- 
tyls and  Conifers. 

The  meristem  between  the  xylem  and  phloem  of  the 
open  bundle  is  called  cambium  (Figs.  268,  270).  The  cam- 
bium also  extends  across  the  pith  rays  between  the  bundles. 
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connecting  the  cambium  in  the  bundles,  and  thus  forming 
a  cambium  cylinder,  which  separates  the  xylem  and  phloem 
of  the  vascular  cylinder.    This  cambium  continues  the  for- 


Fra,  370.  CrosB-Betilon  of  open  coHsleral  vascnlii  bnndle  from  itrm  at  cutor-oU 
lilsnt  imdnut),  ehowLne  pith  eelle  (di),  ij\eta  conUlntn);  spiral  (()  and  pitted  (7) 
vcssfis,  cBmbiom  of  bundle  (r|  and  at  pith  njt  (c6),  phloem  containing  slere  vu- 

lainingatarcb  grains,  and  outeide  of  it  parenchyma  of  thecortfix  (r|.— After  Subs. 

mation  of  xjlem  tissue  on  the  one  side  and  phloem  tisane 
on  the  other  in  the  bundles,  and  new  parenchyma  between 
the  bundles,  and  so  the  stem  increases  in  diameter.  If  the 
stem  lives  from  year  to  year  the  addition  made  by  the  cam- 
bium each  Bcason  is  marked  off  from  that  of  the  previous 
season,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  growth  rings  or  annua/ 
rings,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  cross-section  of  tree 
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trunks  (Fig.  217).  This  continuous  addition  to  the  vessels 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  stem  for  conduction^  and  per- 
mits the  further  extension  of  branches  and  a  larger  display 
of  leaves. 

The  annual  additions  to  the  xylem  are  added  to  the  in- 
creasing mass  of  wood.  The  older  portions  of  the  xylem 
mass  are  gradually  abandoned  by  the  ascending  water 
("sap"),  often  change  in  color,  and  form  the  Iieart-wood. 
The  younger  portion,  through  which  the  sap  is  moving,  is 
the  sap-wood.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  annual  ad- 
ditions to  the  phloem  are  not  in  a  position  for  permanency. 
The  new  phloem  is  deposited  inside  of  the  old,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  new  xylem,  presses  upon  the  old  phloem, 
which  becomes  ruptured  in  various  ways,  and  rapidly  or 
very  gradually  peels  off,  being  constantly  renewed  from 
within.  It  is  the  protecting  layers  of  cork  (see  this  section 
under  Cortex),  the  old  phloem,  and  the  new  phloem  down 
to  the  cambium,  which  constitute  the  so-called  bark  of 
trees,  a  structure  exceedingly  complex  and  extremely  vari- 
able in  different  trees. 

The  stele  also  frequently  develops  stereome  tissue  in  the 
form  of  sclerenchyma.  These  thick-walled  fibers  are  often 
closely  associated  with  one  or  both  of  the  vascular  strands 
of  the  bundles  (Fig.  270),  and  lead  to  the  old  name  Jibro- 
vascular  bundles. 

To  sum  up,  the  stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers  are 
characterized  by  the  development  of  a  vascular  cylinder,  in 
which  the  bundles  are  collateral  and  open,  permitting 
increase  in  diameter,  extension  of  the  branch  system,  and 
a  continuous  increase  in  leaf  display. 

152.  Monoootyl  stems. — In  the  stems  of  Monocotyledons 
there  is  the  same  apical  development  and  differentiation 
(Fig.  266).  The  characteristic  difference  from  the  Dicotyl 
and  Conifer  type,  just  described,  is  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stele.  Instead 
of  outlining  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  bundles  are  scattered 
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through  the  Btele  (Fig.  214).  This  lack  of  regularity  would 
interfere  with  the  orgauizstioD  of  a  cambium  cylinder,  and 
we  find  the  bundles  collateral  but  closed — that  is,  with  no 
meristem  left  between  the  xylem  and  phloem  (Fig.  271). 


Pio.  Si"].  CnH>a>ae«tlrin  or  >  rloaed  polLsteral  handle  from  UiaMeia  oTeoni.  (howlnR 
the  xylcm  wiih  annular  (p).  Hptral  ii),  and  pilled  (g)  veaoeli;  the  pbhwin  conuiii' 
inK  sieve  vewcle  (n).  and  ecpBrnled  from  Ihe  lylem  hj  no  interyening  dunbiani; 
bnib  xjriem  and  phloem  snrrounded  bj  ■  muii  or  aclerenchTma  <flben>:  uhI  in- 
vesting vedMla  and  llben  Ibe  parencbymB  tp)  at  the  pllb-IIke  tluoe  Uiroa^ 
which  the  bundlei  arc  dlsCrlba led.— After  Sikcm, 

This  lack  of  cambium  means  that  stems  living  for  bct- 
eral  years  do  not  increase  in  diameter,  but  become  columnar 
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shafts,  as  in  the  palm,  rather  than  much  elongated  cones. 
It  also  means  lack  of  ahility  to  develop  an  extending  branch 
system  or  to  display  more  numerous  leaves  each  year.  The 
palm  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  result  of  such  a  structure, 
with  its  columnar  and  unbranched  trunk,  and  its  foliage 
crown  containing  about  the  same  number  of  leaves  each  year. 

The  lack  of  regular  arrangement  of  the  bundles  also 
prevents  the  outlining  of  a  pith  region  or  the  organization 
of  definite  pith  rays.  The  failure  to  increase  in  diameter 
also  precludes  the  necessity  of  bark,  with  its  protective  cork 
constantly  renewed,  and  its  sloughing-off  phloem. 

To  sum  up,  the  stems  of  the  Monocotyledons  are 
characterized  by  the  vascular  bundles  not  developing  a 
cylinder  or  any  regular  arrangement,  and  by  collateral  and 
closed  bundles,  which  do  not  permit  increase  in  diameter, 
or  a  branch  system,  or  increase  in  leaf  display. 

153.  Pteridophyte  stems. — The  stems  of  Pteridophytes 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  Spermatophytes.  While 
the  large  Club -mosses  (Ly  co- 
podium)  and  Isoetes  usually 
have  an  apical  group  of  meris- 
tem  cells,  as  among  the  Seed- 
plants,  the  smaller  Club-mosses 
(Selaginella),  Ferns,  and  Horse- 
tails usually  have  a  single  api- 
cal cell,  whose  divisions  give 
rise  to  all  the  cells  of  the  stem. 
Generally  also  a  dermatogen  is 
not  organized,  and  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  true  epidermis, 
the  cortex  developing  the  ex- 
ternal protective  tissue.  In  the  cortex  there  is  usually  an 
extensive  development  of  stereome,  in  the  form  of  scleren- 
chyma  (Fig.  272),  the  stele  furnishing  little  or  none,  and 
the  vascular  bundles  not  adding  much  to  the  rigidity,  as 
they  do  in  the  Seed-plants. 


Fig.  272.  Diagram  of  tissues  in  cross- 
section  of  stem  of  a  fern  {Pf.erUi)f 
showing  two  masses  of  scleren- 
chyraa  ist),  between  and  about 
which  are  vascular  bundles.  — 
Chamberlain. 
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In  Equisetum  and  hoetes  the  vascular  bundles  may  be 
said  to  be  collateral,  ae  in  the  Seed-pUnt«,  but  the  chM^c- 
teriatic  Pteridophjrte  type  is  very  different.  In  fact,  the 
vascular  maeees  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  bundles 
of  the  Seed-planta,  although  they  are  called  bandies  for 
convenience.  In  the  stele  one  or  more  of  these  bundles 
are  organized  (Fig.  272),  the  tracheary  vessels  (xylem)  being 
in  the  center  and  completely  invested  by  the  sieve  vessels 


Flo.  373.  Crote-ecctlon  of  concentric  vucnlir  bundle  of  H  fem  IPIrritY  lh«  Binjck 
row  o(  Bhailed  relli  investing  the  others  i>  the  bnndle  she«th;  the  iMEeuid  hav;. 
willed  ccIIb  within  canstltulv  the  lykm;  lod  between  Uic  lylcm  and  the  bandit 

(phloem).  This  is  called  the  concentric  bundle  (Fig-  273), 
as  distinguished  from  the  collateral  bundles  of  Seed-plants, 
and  is  characteristic  of  Pteridophyte  stems. 
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154.  Boot& — True  roots  appear  only  in  connection  vith 
the  Taacular  plants  (Pteridophytea  and  SpermatophyteB) ; 
and  in  all  of  them  the  structure  is  essentially  the  same, 
and  quite  different  from  stem  structure.  A  single  ap- 
ical cell  (in  most  Pteridophytes)  (Fig.  274)  or  an  apical 
group  (in  SpermatophyteB )  usually  gives  rise  to  the  three 
embryonic  regions — dermatogen,  periblem,  and  plerome 
(Fig.  275).  .  .        . 

A  fourth  region,  how- 
ever, peculiar  to  root,  is 
nsnally  added.     The  apical 
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csp.— CuAHHKRLAiH.  periblem  the  epidermis  (<)  which 
disappesn  In  the  older  parte  of  the 

cell    or   group    CUtsOffatis-  rool,  snd  the  prominent  root-csp  (a). 

sue  in  front  of  itself  (Fig. 

874),  known  as  the  calyptrogen,  or  "  cap  producer,"  for  it 
organizes  the  root-cap,  which  protects  the  delicate  meri- 
stem  of  the  growing  point. 

Another  striking  feature  is  that  in  the  stele  there  is 
organized  a  single  solid  vascular  cylinder,  forming  a  tough 
central  axis  (Fig.  277),  from  which  the  usually  well-devel- 
oped cortex  can  be  peeled  off  as  a  thick  rind.  In  this  vas- 
cular axis,  which  is  called  "  a  bundle  "  for  convenience  but 
does  not  represent  the  bundle  of  Seed-plant  sterna,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  xylem  and  phloem  is  entirely  unlike  that 
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found  in  stems.  The  xylem  is  in  the  center  and  sends  ont 
a  few  radiating  arms,  between  which  are  strands  of  phloem, 
forming  the  so-called 
radiate  bundle  (Fig.  276). 
This  arrangement  brings 
the  tracheary  vessels 
(xylem)  to  the  surface  of 
the  bundle  region,  which 
is  not  true  of  either  the 
concentric  or  collateral 
bundle.  This  seems  to 
be  associated  with  the 
fact  that  the  xylem  is  to 
receive  and  conduct  the 
Flo,  an.  BndogenouBoriBiii  of  rooi  branch-     water  absorbed  from  the 

«s1.0wirgth™m)nri«nBt™n,thec«T..  j|         jj      j^       j^     ^^    ^j 

tnl  ftxis  If)  and  bnakiNg  through  Ibr 

corici  (rj.-Afier  viNis.  that    tMs    characteristic 
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bundle  Btructure  of  the  root  appears  only  in  young  and 
active  roots.  In  older  ones  certain  secondary  changes  take 
place  which  obscure  the  structure  and  result  in  a  resem- 
blance to  the  stem. 

The  origin  of  branches  in  roots  is  also  peculiar.  In 
stems  branches  originate  at  the  surface,  involving  epi- 
dermis, cortex,  and  vascular  bundles,  such  an  origin  being 
called  exogenous  ("  produced  outside ") ;  but  in  roots 
branches  originate  on  the  vascular  cylinder,  burrow  tlirough 
the  cortex,  and  emerge  at  the  surface  (Fig.  277).  If  the 
cortex  be  stripped  off  from  a  root  with  branches,  the 
branches  are  left  attached  to  the  woody  axis,  and  the  cor- 
tex is  found  pierced  with  holes  made  by  the  burrowing 
branches.  Sucli  an  origin  is  called  endogenous,  meaning 
"  produced  within." 

To  sum  up  the  peculiarities  of  the  root,  it  may  be  said 
to  develop  a  root-cap,  to  have  a  solid  vascular  cylinder  in 
which  tlie  xylem  and  phloem  are  arranged  to  form  a  bundle 
of  the  radiate  type,  and  to  branch  endogenously. 


.  37B.  A  Mclinn  Lhroiigb  the  lear  of  lily.  Bhowing  apper  c 
dennla  {It)  with  lie  etonutu  tf'\  mempli}'])  liiritted  cellm  c 
ngion  (p)  noil  liiv  eponi^  rrginn  {ip\  with  aii  epscvB  tu 
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155.  Leaves. — Leaves  usually  develop  from  an  apical 
region  in  the  same  general  way  as  do  stems  and  roots, 
modified  by  their  common  dorsiventral  character.  Com- 
paring the  leaf  of  an  ordinary  seed-plant  with  its  stem,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  three  regions  are  represented  (Fig. 
278) :  (1)  the  epidermis  ;  (2)  the  cortex,  represented  by 
the  mesophyll ;  (3)  the  stele,  represented  by  the  veins. 

In  the  case  of  collateral  bundles,  where  in  the  stem  the 
xylem  is  always  toward  the  center  and  the  phloem  is  toward 
the  circumference,  in  the  leaves  the  xylem  is  toward  the 
upper  and  the  phloem  toward  the  lower  surface. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

156.  latrodiictory. — Plants  may  be  studied  from  several 
points  of  view,  each  of  which  has  resulted  in  a  distinct 
division  of  Botany.  The  study  of  the  forms  of  plants  and 
their  structure  is  Mobphology,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  Bot- 
any which  has  been  chiefly  considered  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters. The  study  of  plants  at  work  is  Physiology,  and  as 
structure  is  simply  preparation  for  work,  the  preceding 
chapters  have  contained  some  Physiology,  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  nutrition  and  reproduction.  The  study  of  the  clas- 
sification of  plants  is  Taxonomy,  and  in  the  preceding 
pages  the  larger  groups  have  been  outlined.  The  study  of 
plants  as  to  their  external  relations  is  Ecology,  a  subject 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  following  chapter,  and  which 
is  the  chief  subject  of  Plant  Relations.  The  study  of  the 
diseases  of  plants  and  their  remedies  is  Pathology  ;  their 
study  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  man  is  Economic 
Botany. 

Besides  these  general  subjects,  which  apply  to  all  plants, 
the  different  groups  form  the  subjects  of  special  study.  The 
study  of  the  Morphology,  Physiology,  or  Taxonomy  of  the 
Bacteria  is  Bacteriology;  of  the  Algae,  Algology ;  of  the 
Fungi,  Mycology ;  of  the  Bryophytes,  Bryology ;  of  the 
fossil  plants,  Palceohotany  or  PalcBophytology,  etc. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  the  purpose  to  give  a  very 
brief  outline  of  the  great  subject  of  Plant  Physiology,  not 
with  the  expectation  of  presenting  its  facts  adequately,  but 
with  the  hope  that  the  important  field  thus  presented  may 
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attract  to  further  study.    It  is  merely  the  opening  of  a  door 
to  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse. 

A  common  division  of  the  subject  presents  it  under  five 
heads :  (1)  Stability  of  form,  (2)  Nutrition,  (3)  Eespira- 
tion,  (4)  Movement,  (5)  Eeproduction. 

STABILITY   OF  FORM 

157.  Turgidity. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  plants  and 
parts  of  plants  composed  entirely  of  cells  with  very  thin  and 
delicate  walls  are  rigid  enough  to  maintain  their  form. 
It  has  already  been  noted  (see  §  20)  that  such  active  cells 
exert  an  internal  pressure  upon  their  walls.  This  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  active  absorption  of  liquid,  which  causes  the 
very  elastic  walls  to  stretch,  as  in  the  "blowing  up  "  of  a 
bladder.  In  this  way  each  gorged  and  distended  cell  be- 
comes comparatively  rigid,  and  the  mass  of  cells  retains  its 
form.  It  seems  evident  that  the  active  protoplasm  greedily 
pulls  liquid  through  the  wall  and  does  not  let  it  escape  so 
easily.  If  for  any  reason  the  protoplasm  of  a  gorged  cell 
loses  its  hold  upon  the  contained  liquid  the  cell  collapses. 

158.  Tension  of  tissues. — The  rigidity  which  comes  to 
active  parenchyma  cells  through  their  turgidity  is  increased 
by  the  tensions  developed  by  adjacent  tissues.  For  exam- 
ple, the  internal  and  external  tissues  of  a  stem  are  apt  to 
increase  in  volume  at  different  rates ;  the  faster  will  pull 
upon  the  slower,  and  the  slower  will  resist,  and  thus  be- 
tween the  two  a  tension  is  developed  which  helps  to  keep 
them  rigid.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  splitting  a  dande- 
lion stem,  when  the  inner  tissue,  relieved  somewhat  from 
the  resistance  of  the  outer,  elongates  and  causes  the  strip 
to  become  strongly  curved  outward  or  even  coiled.  Experi- 
ments with  strips  from  active  twigs,  including  the  pith, 
will  usually  demonstrate  the  same  curve  outward.  Tension 
of  tissues  is  chiefly  developed,  of  course,  where  elongation 
is  taking  place. 
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159.  Stereome. — When  growth  is  completed,  cell  walls 
lose  their  elasticity,  turgidity  becomes  less,  and  therefore 
tensions  diminish,  and  rigidity  is  supplied  by  special  ster- 
eome  tissues,  chief  among  which  is  sclerenchyma.  An- 
other  stereome  tissue  is  collenchyma,  which  on  account  of 
its  elastic  walls  can  be  used  to  supplement  turgidity  and 
tension  where  elongation  is  still  going  on.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  stereome  tissues  see  §  150. 

NUTRITION 

160.  Food. — Plant  food  must  contain  carbon  (C),  hydro- 
gen (H),  oxygen  (0),  and  nitrogen  (N),  and  also  more 
or  less  of  other  elements,  notably  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  In  the  case 
of  green  plants  these  elements  are  obtained  from  inor- 
ganic compounds  and  food  is  manufactured  ;  while  plants 
without  chlorophyll  obtain  their  food  already  organized. 
The  sources  of  these  elements  for  green  plants  are  as 
follows:  Carbon  from  carbon  dioxide  (COg)  of  the  air; 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  water  (H^O) ;  and  nitrogen 
and  the  other  elements  from  their  various  salts  which 
occur  in  the  soil  and  are  dissolved  in  the  water  which 
enters  the  plant. 

All  of  these  substances  must  present  themselves  to 
plants  in  the  form  of  a  gas  or  a  liquid,  as  they  must  pass 
through  cell  walls ;  and  the  processes  of  absorption  have 
to  do  with  the  taking  in  of  the  gas  carbon  dioxide  and  of 
water  in  which  the  necessary  salts  are  dissolved. 

161.  AbsorptiGiL — Green  plants  alone  will  be  considered, 
as  the  unusual  methods  of  securing  food  have  been  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  VII.  For  convenience  also,  only  terres- 
trial green  plants  will  be  referred  to,  as  it  is  simple  to 
modify  the  processes  to  the  aquatic  habit,  where  the  sur- 
rounding water  supplies  what  is  obtained  by  land  plants 
from  both  air  and  soil. 
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In  such  plants  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  directly 
from  the  air  by  the  foliage  leaves,  whose  expanse  of  surface 
is  as  important  for  this  purpose  as  for  exposing  chlorophyll 
to  light.  When  the  work  of  foliage  leaves  is  mentioned  it 
must  always  be  understood  that  it  applies  as  well  to  any 
green  tissue  displayed  by  the  plant. 

The  water,  with  its  dissolved  salts,  is  absorbed  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots.  Only  the  youngest  parts  of  the  root- 
system  can  absorb,  and  the  absorbing  capacity  of  these 
parts  is  usually  vastly  increased  by  the  development  of 
numerous  root  hairs  just  behind  the  growing  tip  (Fig.  194). 
These  root  hairs  are  ephemeral,  new  ones  being  continu- 
ally put  out  as  the  tip  advances,  and  the  older  ones  disap- 
pearing. They  come  in  very  close  contact  with  the  soil 
particles,  and  '*  suck  in "  the  water  which  invests  each 
particle  as  a  film. 

162.  Transfer  of  water. — The  water  and  its  dissolved  salts 
absorbed  by  the  root-system  must  be  transferred  to  the  foli- 
age leaves,  where  they  are  to  be  used,  along  with  the  carbon 
dioxide,  in  the  manufacture  of  food. 

Having  entered  the  epidermis  of  the  absorbing  rootlets 
the  water  passes  on  to  the  cortex,  and  traversing  it  enters 
the  xylem  system  of  the  central  axis.  In  some  way  this 
transfer  is  accompanied  by  pressure,  known  as  root  pres- 
sure^ which  becomes  very  evident  when  an  active  stem  is 
cut  off  near  the  ground.  The  stump  is  said  to  "bleed," 
and  sends  out  water  ("sap'')  as  if  there  were  a  force 
pump  in  the  root-system.  This  root  pressure  doubtless 
helps  to  lift  the  water  through  the  xylem  of  the  root  into 
the  stem,  and  in  low  plants  may  possibly  be  able  to  send  it 
to  the  leaves,  but  for  most  plants  this  is  not  possible. 

When  the  water  enters  the  xylem  of  the  root  it  is  in  a 
continuous  system  of  vessels  which  extends  through  the 
stem  and  out  into  the  leaves.  The  movement  of  the  ab- 
sorbed water  through  the  xylem  is  called  the  transpiration 
current,  or  very  commonly  the  "ascent  of  sap."    An  ex- 
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periment  demonstrating  this  ascent  of  sap  and  its  route 
through  the  xylem  will  be  found  described  in  Plant  Rela- 
tions, p.  151.  How  it  is  that  the  transpiration  current 
moyes  through  the  xylem  is  not  certainly  known. 

163.  Transpiration. — When  the  water  carrying  dissolved 
salts  reaches  the  mesophyll  cells,  some  of  the  water  and  all 
of  the  salts  are  retained  for  food  manufacture.  However, 
much  more  water  enters  the  leaves  than  is  needed  for  food, 
this  excess  having  been  used  for  carrying  soil  salts.  When 
the  soil  salts  have  reached  their  destination  the  excess  of 
water  is  evaporated  from  the  leaf  surface,  the  process  being 
called  transpiration.  For  an  experiment  demonstrating 
transpiration  see  Plant  Relations,  §  26. 

This  transpiration  is  regulated  according  to  the  needs 
9f  the  plant.  If  the  water  is  abundant,  transpiration  is 
encouraged ;  if  the  water  supply  is  low,  transpiration  is 
checked.  One  of  the  chief  ways  of  regulating  is  by  means 
of  the  very  small  but  exceedingly  numerous  stomata  (see  § 
79  [4]),  whose  guard  cells  become  turgid  or  collapse  and  so 
determine  the  size  of  the  opening  between  them.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  leaf  of  an  ordinary  sunflower  contains 
about  thirteen  million  stomata,  but  the  number  varies  widely 
in  different  plants.  In  ordinary  dorsiventral  leaves  the  sto- 
mata are  much  more  abundant  upon  the  lower  surface  than 
upon  the  upper,  from  which  they  may  be  lacking  entirely. 
In  erect  leaves  they  are  distributed  equally  upon  both  sur- 
faces ;  in  floating  leaves  they  occur  only  upon  the  upper 
surface  ;  in  submerged  leaves  they  are  lacking  entirely. 

The  amount  of  water  thus  evaporated  from  active 
leaves  is  very  great.  It  is  estimated  that  the  leaves  of  a 
sunflower  as  high  as  a  man  evaporate  about  one  quart  of 
water  in  a  warm  day  ;  and  that  an  average  oak  tree  in  its 
five  active  months  evaporates  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
gallons.  If  these  figures  be  applied  to  a  meadow  or  a 
forest  the  result  may  indicate  the  large  importance  of  this 
process. 
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164.  PlLotoi]riifhe8i& — This  is  the  process  by  which  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water  are  "broken  up,"  their  elements 
recombined  to  form  a  carbohydrate,  and  some  oxygen  given 
off  as  a  waste  product,  the  mechanism  being  the  chloroplasts 
and  light.  It  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  §  55,  and 
also  in  Plant  Relations,  pp.  28  and  150. 

165.  Formation  of  proteida — The  carbohydrates  formed 
by  photosynthesis,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  contain  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Out  of  them  the  living  cells 
must  organize  proteids,  and  in  the  reconstruction  nitrogen 
and  sulphur,  and  sometimes  phosphorus,  are  added.  This 
work  goes  on  both  in  green  cells  and  other  living  cells,  as 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  chloroplasts 
and  light. 

166.  Tranafer  of  oarbohydrates  and  proteida — These  two 
forms  of  food  having  been  manufactured,  they  must  be 
carried  to  the  regions  of  growth  or  storage.  In  order  to  be 
transported  they  must  be  in  soluble  form,  and  if  not  already 
soluble  they  must  be  digested,  insoluble  starch  being  con- 
verted into  soluble  sugar,  etc.  In  these  digested  forms 
they  are  transported  to  regions  where  work  is  going  on, 
and  there  they  are  assimilated — that  is,  transformed  into 
the  enormously  complex  working  substance  protoplasm ; 
or  they  are  transported  to  regions  of  storage  and  there  they 
are  reconverted  into  insoluble  storage  forms,  as  starch,  etc. 

These  foods  pass  through  both  the  cortex  and  phloem 
in  every  direction,  but  the  long-distance  transfer  of  pro- 
teids, as  from  leaves  to  roots,  seems  to  be  mainly  through 
the  sieve  vessels. 

RESPIRATION 

167.  Sespiration. — This  is  an  essential  process  in  plants 
as  well  as  in  animals,  and  is  really  the  phenomenon  of 
"breathing."  The  external  indication  of  the  process  is 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  giving  out  of  carbon  di- 
oxide ;  and  it  goes  on  in  all  organs,  day  and  night.     When 
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it  ceases  death  ensues  sooner  or  later.  By  this  process 
energy,  stored  up  by  the  processes  of  nutrition,  is  liberated, 
and  with  this  liberated  energy  the  plant  works.  It  may  be 
said  that  oxygen  seems  to  have  the  power  of  arousing  pro- 
toplasm to  activity. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  air  containing  oxygen  to  come 
in  contact  merely  with  the  outer  surface  of  a  complex  plant, 
as  its  absorption  and  transfer  would  be  too  slow.  There 
must  be  an  'internal  atmosphere"  in  contact  with  the 
living  cells.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  intercellular 
spaces,  which  form  a  labyrinthine  system  of  passageways, 
opening  at  the  surface  through  stomata  and  lenticels  (pores 
through  bark).  In  this  internal  atmosphere  the  exchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  is  effected,  the  oxygen  being 
renewed  by  diffusion  from  the  outside,  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  finally  escaping  by  diffusion  to  the  outside. 

MOVEMENT 

168.  Introductory.— In  addition  to  movements  of  mate- 
rial, as  described  above,  plants  execute  movements  depend- 
ent upon  the  activity  of  protoplasm,  which  result  in  change 
of  position.  Naked  masses  of  protoplasm,  as  the  Plas- 
modium of  slime-moulds  (see  §  61),  advance  with  a  sliding, 
snail-like  movement  upon  surfaces  ;  zoospores  and  ciliated 
sperms  swim  freely  about  by  means  of  motile  cilia ;  while 
many  low  plants,  as  Bacteria  (§  52),  Diatoms  (§  34),  OsciU 
laria  (§  20),  etc.,  have  the  power  of  locomotion. 

When  the  protoplasm  is  confined  within  rigid  walls  and 
tissues,  as  in  most  plants,  the  power  of  locomotion  usually 
disappears,  and  the  plants  are  fixed  ;  but  within  active  cells 
the  protoplasm  continues  to  move,  streaming  back  and 
forth  and  about  within  the  confines  of  the  cell. 

In  the  case  of  complex  plants,  however,  another  kind 
of  movement  is  apparent,  by  which  parts  are  moved  and 
variously  directed,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  with  great 
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rapidity.  In  these  cases  the  part  concerned  develops  a 
curvature^  and  by  various  curvatures  it  attains  its  ultimate 
position.  These  curvatures  are  not  necessarily  permanent, 
for  a  perfectly  straight  stem  results  from  a  series  of  cur- 
vatures near  its  apex.  Curvatures  may  be  developed  by 
unequal  growth  on  the  two  sides  of  an  organ,  or  by  unequal 
turgidity  of  the  cells  of  the  two  sides,  or  by  the  unequal 
power  of  the  cell  walls  to  absorb  water. 

169.  Hygroscopic  movements. — These  movements  are  only 
exhibited  by  dry  tissues,  and  hence  are  not  the  direct  result 
of  the  activity  of  protoplasm.  The  dry  walls  absorb  mois- 
ture and  swell  up,  and  if  this  absorption  of  moisture  and 
its  evaporation  is  unequal  on  two  sides  of  an  organ  a  curva- 
ture will  result.  In  this  way  many  seed  vessels  are  rup- 
tured, the  sporangia  of  ferns  are  opened,  the  operculum  of 
mosses  is  lifted  off  by  the  peristome,  the  hair-like  pappus 
of  certain  Composites  is  spread  or  collapsed,  certain  seeds 
are  dispersed  and  buried,  etc.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  hygroscopic  power  of  certain  cells  is  that  the  result 
may  be  obtained  through  the  absorption  of  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  and  the  hygroscopic  awns  of  certain  fruits  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rough  hygrometers 
("  measures  of  moisture ''), 

170.  Growth  movementa — Growth  itself  is  a  great  physi- 
ological subject,  but  certain  movements  which  accompany 
it  are  referred  to  here.  Two  kinds  of  growth  movements 
are  apparent. 

One  may  be  called  nutation,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
growing  tip  of  an  organ  does  not  advance  in  a  straight 
line,  but  bends  now  toward  one  side,  now  toward  the  other. 
In  this  way  the  tip  describes  a  curve,  which  may  be  a 
circle,  or  an  ellipse  of  varying  breadth ;  but  as  the  tip  is 
advancing  all  the  time,  the  real  curve  described  is  a  spiral 
with  circular  or  elliptical  cross-section.  The  sweep  of  a 
young  hop- vine  in  search  of  support,  or  of  various  tendrils, 
may  be  taken  as  extreme  illustrations,  but  in  most  cases 
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the  nutation  of  growing  tips  only  becomes  apparent  through 
prolonged  experiment. 

The  other  prominent  growth  movement  is  that  which 
places  organs  in  proper  relations  for  their  work,  pending 
roots  into  the  soil  and  stems  into  the  air,  and  directing 
leaf  planes  in  various  ways.  For  example,  in  the  germina- 
tion  of  an  ordinary  seed,  in  whateyer  direction  the  parts 
emerge  the  root  curves  toward  the  soil,  the  stem  turns 
upward,  and  the  cotyledons  spread  out  horizontally. 

The  movement  of  nutation  seems  to  be  due  largely  to 
internal  causes,  while  the  movements  which  direct  organs 
are  due  largely  to  external  causes  known  as  stimtdi.  Some 
of  the  prominent  stimuli  concerned  in  directing  organs  are 
as  follows : 

Heliotropism, — In  this  case  the  stimulus  is  light,  and 
under  its  influence  aerial  parts  are  largely  directed.  Plants 
growing  in  a  window  furnish  plain  illustration  of  helio- 
tropism. In  general  the  stems  and  petioles  curve  toward 
the  light,  showing  positive  heliotropism  (Fig.  279) ;  the 
leaf  blades  are  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  rays  of  light, 
showing  transverse  heliotropism ;  while  if  there  are  hold- 
fasts or  aerial  roots  they  are  directed  away  from  the  light, 
showing  negative  heliotropism.  The  thallus  bodies  of  ferns, 
liverworts,  etc.,  are  transversely  heliotropic,  as  ordinary 
leaves,  a  position  best  related  to  chlorophyll  work.  If  the 
light  is  too  intense,  leaves  may  assume  an  edgewise  or  pro- 
file position,  a  condition  well  illustrated  by  the  so-called 
"compass  plants."    (See  Plant  Relations,  p.  10.) 

Geotropism. — In  this  case  the  stimulus  is  gravity,  and 
its  influence  in  directing  the  parts  of  plants  is  very  great. 
All  upward  growing  plants,  as  ordinary  stems,  some  leaves, 
etc.,  are  negatively  geotropic,  growing  away  from  the  center 
of  gravity.  Tap-roots  are  notable  illustrations  of  positive 
geotropism  y  growing  toward  the  source  of  gravity  with  con- 
siderable force.  Lateral  branches  from  a  main  or  tap-root, 
however,  are  usually  transversely  geotropic. 
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That  these  influences  in  directing  are  very  real  is  testi- 
fied to  by  the  fact  that  when  the  organs  are  turned  aside 
from  their  proper  direction  they  will  curve  toward  it  and 
overcome  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  regain  it.  Although 
these  curvatures  are  mainly  developed  in  growing  parts^ 
even  mature  parts  which  have  been  displaced  may  be 
brought  back  into  position.  For  example^  when  the  stems 
of  certain  plants,  notably  the  grasses,  have  been  prostrated 
by  wind,  etc.,  they  often  can  resume  the  erect  position  under 
the  influence  of  negative  geotropism,  a  very  strong  and  even 
angular  curvature  being  developed  at  certain  joints. 

Hydrotropism, — The  influence  of  moisture  is  very  strong 
in  directing  certain  organs,  notably  absorbing  systems. 
Roots  often  wander  widely  and  in  every  direction  under 
the  guidance  of  hydrotropism,  even  against  the  geotropic 
influence.  Ordinarily  geotropism  and  hydrotropism  act  in 
the  same  direction,  but  it  is  interesting  to  dissociate  them 
80  that  they  may  ''pull''  against  one  another.  For  such 
an  experiment  see  Plant  Relations,  p.  91. 

Other  stimuli, — Other  outside  stimuli  which  have  a 
directive  influence  upon  organs  are  chemical  substances 
{chemotropism),  such  as  direct  sperms  to  the  proper  female 
organ ;  heat  {thermotropism)  ;  water  currents  {rheotropism) ; 
mechanical  contact,  etc.  The  most  noteworthy  illus- 
trations of  the  effect  of  contact  are  furnished  by  tendril- 
climbers.  When  a  nutating  tendril  comes  in  contact  with 
a  support  a  sharp  curvature  is  developed  which  grasps  it. 
In  many  cases  the  irritable  response  goes  further,  the  ten- 
dril between  the  plant  axis  and  the  support  developing  a 
spiral  coil. 

171.  Irritable  movements. — The  great  majority  of  plants 
can  execute  movements  only  in  connection  with  growth,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  section,  and  when  mature  their 
parts  are  fixed  and  incapable  of  further  adjustment.  Cer- 
tain plants,  however,  have  developed  the  power  of  moving 
mature  parts,  the  motile  part  always  being  a  leaf,  such  as 
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foliage  leaf,  stamen,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
movements  have  been  cnltivated  by  bnt  few  families,  nota- 
ble among  them  being  the  Legumes  {§  141). 

These  movements  of  mature  organs,  aome  of  which  are 
very  rapid,  are  due  to  changes  in  the  turgidity  of  cells.  As 
already  mentioned  (§  157),  turgid  cells  are  inflated  and 
rigid,  and  when  turgidity  ceases  the  cells  collapse  and  the 
tissue  becomes  flaccid.  A  special  organ  for  varying  tur- 
gidity, known  as  the  pulvinus,  is  usually  associated  with 
the  motile  leaves  and  leaflets.  The  pulvinns  is  practically 
a  mass  of  parenchyma  cells,  whose  turgidity  is  made  to  vary 
by  various  causes,  and  leaf -movement  is  the  result. 

The  causes  which  induce  some  movements  are  unknown, 
as  in  the  case  of  Desmodium  gyratis  {aee  Plant  Relation*^ 
p.  49),  whose  small  lateral  leaflets  uninterruptedly  de- 
scribe circleS;  completing  a  cycle  in  one  to  three  minutes. 

In  other  cases  the  inciting  cause  is  the  change  from  light 
to  dark,  the  leaves  assuming  at  night  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  during  the  day. 
ing  the  day  the  leaflets  are  spread  out 
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while  at  night  they  droop  and  usually  fold  together  (see 
Plant  Relations,  pp.  9,  10).  These  are  the  so-called  nycti- 
tropic  movements  or  "  night  movements,"  which  maybe  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  Legumes,  as  clover,  locust,  bean,  etc. 
In  still  other  cases,  mechanical  irritation  induces  move- 
ment, as  sudden  contact,  heat,  injury,  etc.  Some  of  the 
"  carnivorous  plants  "  are  notable  illustrations  of  this,  es- 
pecially Dioncea,  which  snaps  its  leaves  shut  like  a  steel 
trap  when  touched  (see  Plant  RelationSy  p.  161).  Among 
the  most  irritable  of  plants  are  the  so-called  **  sensitive 
plants,"  species  of  Mimosa^  Acacia,  etc.,  all  of  them  Le- 
gumes. The  most  commonly  cultivated  sensitive  plant  is 
Mimosa  pudica  (Fig.  280),  whose  sensitiveness  to  contact 
and  rapidity  of  response  are  remarkable  (see  Plant  Rela- 
tiofiSy  p.  48). 

EEPBODUCTION 

172.  Beproduction. — The  important  function  of  repro- 
duction has  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  various 
plant  groups.  Among  the  lowest  plants  the  only  method 
of  reproduction  is  cell  division,  which  in  the  complex 
forms  results  in  growth.  In  the  more  complex  plants  va- 
rious outgrowths  or  portions  of  the  body,  as  gemmae,  buds, 
bulbs,  tubers,  various  branch  modifications,  etc.,  furnish 
means  of  propagation.  All  of  these  methods  are  included 
under  the  head  of  vegetative  muUiplicatioii,  as  the  plants 
are  propagated  by  ordinary  vegetative  tissues. 

When  a  special  cell  is  organized  for  reproduction,  dis- 
tinct from  the  vegetative  cells,  it  is  called  a  spore,  and  re- 
production by  spores  is  introduced.  The  first  spores  devel- 
oped seem  to  have  been  those  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  contents  of  a  mother  cell,  and  are  called  asexual  spores. 
These  spores  are  scattered  in  various  ways — by  swimming 
(zoospores),  by  floating,  by  the  wind,  by  insects. 

Another  type  of  spore  is  the  sexual  spore,  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  sexual  cells  called  gainetes.  The  gametes 
33 
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seem  to  have  been  derived  from  asexual  spores.  At  first 
the  pairing  gametes  are  alike,  but  later  they  become  differ- 
entiated into  sperms  or  male  cells,  and  eggs  or  female  cells. 

With  the  establishment  of  alternation  of  generations, 
the  asexual  spores  are  restricted  to  the  sporopkgte,  and  the 
gametes  to  the  gametophyte.  With  the  further  introduction 
of  heterosporyy  the  male  and  the  female  gametes  are  sepa- 
rated upon  different  gametophytes,  which  become  much 
reduced. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  megaspores  to  one  in  a  spo- 
rangium (ovule),  and  its  retention,  the  seed  is  organized, 
and  the  elaborate  scheme  of  insect-pollination  is  developed. 


.  CHAPTER  XVII 

PLANT    ECOLOQY 

173.  Introductory. — Ecology  has  to  do  with  the  external 
relations  of  plants,  and  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the 
volume  entitled  Plaiit  Relations,  which  should  be  consulted 
for  fuller  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It  treats  of  the 
adjustment  of  plants  and  their  organs  to  their  physical 
surroundings,  and  also  their  relations  with  one  another 
and  with  animals,  and  has  sometimes  been  called  "plant 
sociology." 

LIFE   BELATIONS 

174.  Foliage  leaves. — The  life  relation  essential  to  foliage 
leaves  is  the  relation  to  light.  This  is  shown  by  their 
positions  and  forms,  as  well  as  by  their  behavior  when 
deprived  of  light.  This  light  relation  suggests  the  answer 
to  very  many  questions  concerning  leaves.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  know  the  names  of  different  forms  and  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  leaves,  bu<  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  these  forms  and  arrangements  are  in  response  to  the 
light  relation. 

In  general  a  leaf  adjusts  its  own  position  and  its  relation 
to  its  fellows  so  as  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light. 
Upon  erect  stems  the  leaves  occur  in  vertical  rows  which 
are  uniformly  spaced  about  the  circumference.  If  these 
rows  are  numerous  the  leaves  are  narrow ;  if  they  are  few 
the  leaves  are  usually  broad.  If  broad  leaves  were  associ- 
ated with  numerous  rows  there  would  be  excessive  shading  ; 
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if  narrow  leaves  were  associated  with  few  rows  there  would 
be  waste  of  space. 

It  is  very  common  to  observe  the  lower  leaves  of  a  stem 
long-petioled,  those  above  short-petioled,  and  so  on  until 
the  uppermost  have  sessile  blades^  thus  thrusting  the  blades 
of  lower  leaves  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  upper  leaves. 
There  may  also  be  a  gradual  change  in  the  size  and  direc- 
tion of  the  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  relatively  large  and 
horizontal,  and  the  upper  ones  gradually  smaller  and  more 
directed  upward.  In  the  case  of  branched  (compound) 
leaves  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  upper  leaves  is  not 
so  necessary,  as  the  light  strikes  between  the  upper  leaflets 
and  reaches  those  below. 

On  stems  exposed  to  light  only  or  chiefly  on  one  side, 
the  leaf  blades  are  thrown  to  the  lighted  side  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  ivies,  many  prostrate  stems,  horizontal  branches 
of  trees,  etc.,  the  leaves  brought  to  the  lighted  side  are 
observed  to  form  regular  mosaics,  each  leaf  interfering 
with  its  neighbor  as  little  as  possible. 

There  is  often  need  of  protection  against  too  intense 
light,  against  chill,  against  rain,  etc.,  which  is  provided 
for  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Coverings  of  hairs  or  scales, 
the  profile  position,  the  temporary  shifting  of  position, 
rolling  up  or  folding,  reduction  in  size,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  common  methods  of  protection. 

175.  Shoots. — The  stem  is  an  organ  which  is  mostly 
related  to  the  leaves  it  bears,  the  stem  with  its  leaves  being 
the  shoot.  In  the  foliage-bearing  stems  the  leaves  must  be 
displayed  to  the  light  and  air.  Such  stems  maybe  sub- 
terranean, prostrate,  floating,  climbing,  or  erect,  and  all  of 
these  positions  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
the  erect  type  being  the  most  favorable  for  foliage  display. 

In  stems  which  bear  scale  leaves  no  light  relation  is 
necessary,  so  that  such  shoots  may  be  and  often  are  sub- 
terranean, and  the  leaves  may  overlap,  as  in  scaly  buds 
and  bulbs.     The  subterranean  position  is  very  favorable 
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for  food  storage,  and  such  shoots  often  become  modified  as 
food  depositories,  as  in  bulbs,  tubers,  rootstocks,  etc.  In 
the  scaly  buds  the  structure  is  used  for  protection  rather 
than  storage. 

The  stem  bearing  floral  leaves  is  the  shoot  ordinarily 
called  "the  flower,"  whose  structure  and  work  have  been 
suJQSciently  described.  Its  adjustments  have  in  view  polli- 
nation and  seed  dispersal,  two  very  great  ecological  sub- 
jects full  of  interesting  details. 

176.  fioota — Boots  are  absorbent  organs  or  holdfasts  or 
both,  and  they  enter  into  a  variety  of  relations.  Most 
common  is  the  soil  relation,  and  the  energetic  way  in 
which  such  roots  penetrate  the  soil,  and  search  in  every 
direction  for  water  and  absorb  it,  proves  them  to  be  highly 
organized  members.  Then  there  are  roots  related  to  free 
water,  and  others  to  air,  each  with  its  appropriate  struc- 
ture. More  mechanical  are  the  clinging  roots  (ivies,  etc.), 
and  prop  roots  (screw  pines,  banyans,  etc.),  but  their  adap- 
tation to  the  peculiar  service  they  render  is  none  the  less 
interesting. 

The  above  statements  concerning  leaves,  shoots,  and 
roots  should  be  applied  with  necessary  modifications  to  the 
lower  plants  which  do  not  produce  such  organs.  The 
light  relation  and  its  demands  are  no  less  real  among  the 
Algae  than  among  Spermatophytes,  as  well  as  relations  to 
air,  soil,  water,  mechanical  support,  etc. 

PLANT  SOCIETIES 

177.  Introdnotory. — Plants  are  not  scattered  at  hap- 
hazard over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  are  organized 
into  definite  communities.  These  communities  are  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  living— conditions  which  admit 
some  plants  and  forbid  others.  Such  an  association  of 
plants  living  together  in  similar  conditions  is  a  plant  so- 
ciety.   Closely  related  plants  do  not  usually  live  together 
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in  the  same  society,  as  their  rivalry  is  too  intense ;  but 
each  society  is  usually  made  up  of  unrelated  plants  which 
can  make  use  of  the  same  conditions. 

There  are  numerous  factors  which  combine  to  deter- 
mine societies,  and  it  is  known  as  yet  only  in  a  vague  way 
how  they  operate. 

178.  Ecological  fiftctora — Water. — This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  organization  of  societies,  which  are  usu- 
ally local  associations.  Taking  plants  altogether,  the 
amount  of  water  to  which  they  are  exposed  varies  from 
complete  submergence  to  perpetual  drought,  but  within 
this  range  plants  vary  widely  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  for  living. 

Heat, — In  considering  the  general  distribution  of  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  great  zones  of  plants  are  out- 
lined by  zones  of  temperature  ;  but  in  the  organization  of 
local  societies  in  any  given  area  the  temperature  condi- 
tions are  nearly  uniform.  Usually  plants  work  only  at 
temperatures  between  32°  and  122°  Fahr.,  but  for  each 
plant  there  is  its  own  range  of  temperature,  sometimes 
extensive,  sometimes  restricted.  Even  in  plant  societies, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  heat  factor  may  be  noted  in  the 
succession  of  plants  through  the  working  season,  spring 
plants  being  very  different  from  summer  and  autumn 
plants. 

Soil, — The  great  importance  of  this  factor  is  evident, 
even  in  water  plants,  for  the  soil  of  the  drainage  area  deter- 
mines the  materials  carried  by  the  water.  Soil  is  to  be 
considered  both  as  to  its  chemical  composition  and  its 
physical  properties,  the  latter  chiefly  in  reference  to  its 
disposition  toward  water.  Soils  vary  greatly  in  the  power 
of  receiving  and  retaining  water,  sand  having  a  high  recep- 
tive and  low  retentive  power,  and  clay  just  the  reverse, 
and  these  factors  have  large  effect  upon  vegetation. 

Light, — All  green  plants  can  not  receive  the  same  amount 
of  light.    Hence  some  of  them  have  learned  to  live  with  a 
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less  amount  than  others,  and  are  '^  shade  plants  "  as  dis- 
tinct from  "  light  plants."  In  forests  and  thickets  many 
of  these  shade  plants  are  to  he  seen,  which  would  find  an 
exposed  situation  hard  to  endure.  In  almost  every  society, 
therefore,  plants  are  arranged  in  strata,  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  light  they  receive,  and  the  number  of  these 
strata  and  the  plants  characterizing  each  stratum  are  im- 
portant factors  to  note. 

Wind. — This  is  an  important  factor  in  regions  where 
there  are  strong  prevailing  winds.  Wind  has  a  drying 
effect  and  increases  the  transpiration  of  plants,  tending  to 
impoverish  them  in  water.  In  such  conditions  only  those 
plants  can  live  which  are  well  adapted  to  regulate  tran- 
spiration. 

The  above  five  factors  are  among  the  most  important, 
but  no  single  factor  determines  a  society.  As  each  factor 
has  a  large  possible  range,  the  combinations  of  factors  may 
be  very  numerous,  and  it  is  these  combinations  which  de- 
termine societies.  For  convenience,  however,  societies  are 
usually  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  water  factor,  at  least 
three  great  groups  being  recognized. 

179.  H7dToph3rte  societies. — These  are  societies  of  water 
plants,  the  water  factor  being  so  conspicuous  that  the 
plants  are  either  submerged  or  standing  in  water.  A  plant 
completely  exposed  to  water,  submerged,  or  floating,  may 
be  taken  to  illustrate  the  usual  adaptations.  The  epi- 
dermal walls  are  thin,  so  that  water  may  be  absorbed 
through  the  whole  surface ;  hence  the  root  system  is  very 
commonly  reduced  or  even  wanting  ;  and  hence  the  water- 
conducting  tissues  (xylem)  are  feebly  developed.  The  tis- 
sues for  mechanical  support  (stereome)  are  feebly  devel- 
oped, the  plant  being  sustained  by  the  buoyant  power  of 
water.  Such  a  plant,  although  maintaining  its  form  in 
water,  collapses  upon  removal.  Very  common  also  is  the 
development  of  conspicuous  air  passages  for  internal  aera- 
tion and  for  increasing  buoyancy  ;  and  sometimes  a  special 
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buoyancy  is  provided  for  by  the  development  of  bladder- 
like floats. 

Conspicuous  among  hydrophyte  societies  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  :  (1)  Free-swimming  societies^  in  which 
the  plants  are  entirely  sustained  by  water,  and  are  free  to 
move  either  by  locomotion  or  by  water  currents.  Here 
belong  the  "  plankton  societies,"  consisting  of  minute 
plants  and  animals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  conspicuous 
among  the  plants  being  the  diatoms  ;  also  the  '^  pond  so- 
cieties," composed  of  algae,  duckweeds,  etc.,  which  float  in 
stagnant  or  slow-moving  waters. 

(2)  Pondweed  societies,  in  which  the  plants  are  an- 
chored, but  their  bodies  are  submerged  or  floating.  Here 
belong  the  "rock  societies,"  consisting  of  plants  anchored 
to  some  firm  support  under  water,  the  most  conspicuous 
forms  being  the  numerous  fresh-water  and  marine  algse, 
among  which  there  are  often  elaborate  systems  of  holdfasts 
and  floats.  The  "loose-soil  societies"  are  distinguished 
by  imbedding  their  roots  or  root-like  processes  in  the  mucky 
soil  of  the  bottom  (Figs.  281,  282).  The  water  lilies  with 
their  broad  floating  leaves,  the  pondweeds  or  pickerel  weeds 
with  their  narrow  submerged  leaves,  are  conspicuous  illus- 
trations, associated  with  which  are  algsB,  mosses,  water 
ferns,  etc. 

(3)  Swamp  societies,  in  which  the  plants  are  rooted  in 
water,  or  in  soil  rich  in  water,  but  the  leaf-bearing  sterns 
rise  above  the  surface.  The  conspicuous  swamp  societies 
are  "reed  swamps,"  characterized  by  bulrushes,  cat-tails 
and  reed-grasses  (Figs.  283,  284),  tall  wand-like  Monocoty- 
ledons, usually  forming  a  fringe  about  the  shallow  margins 
of  small  lakes  and  ponds ;  "  swamp-moors,"  the  ordinary 
swamps,  marshes,  bogs,  etc.,  and  dominated  by  coarse 
sedges  and  grasses  (Fig.  282) ;  "  swamp-thickets,"  consist- 
ing of  willows,  alders,  birches,  etc. ;  "  sphagnum-moors,"  in 
which  sphagnummoss  predominates,  and  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  peculiar  orchids,  heaths,  carnivorous  plants,  etc. ; 
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"  Bwamp-foreBts,"  which  are  largely  coniferous,  tamarack 
(larch),  pine,  hemlock,  etc.,  prevailing. 


180.  Xaropliyte  Bodetiei. — These  societies  are  exposed  to 
the  other  extreme  of  the  water  factor,  and  are  composed 
of  plants   adapted  to  dry  air  and  soil.     To  meet  these 
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drought  conditioDB  QumerouB  adaptations  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  very  characteristic  of  zerophytic  plants. 
Some  of  the  conapicuons  adaptations  are  ae  follows :  peri- 


odic reduction  of  surface,  annnala  bridging  over  a  period 
of  drought  in  the  form  of  seeds,  geophilous  plants  also  dis- 
appearing from  the  surface  and  persisting  in  Babterraneaa 
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parts,  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  dropping  their  leayes, 
etc. ;  temporary  reduction  of  surface,  the  leaves  rolling  up 
or  folding  together  in  various  ways ;  profile  position,  the 
leaves  standing  edgewise  and  not  exposing  their  flat  sur- 
faces to  the  most  intense  light ;  motile  leaves  which  can 
shift  their  position  to  suit  their  needs  ;  small  leaves,  a  very 
characteristic  feature  of  xerophytic  plants ;  coverings  of 
hair;  dwarf  growth;  anatomical  adaptations,  such  as 
cuticle,  palisade  tissue,  etc.  Probably  the  most  conspicu- 
ous adaptation,  however,  is  the  organization  of  "water- 
reservoirs,"  which  collect  and  retain  the  scanty  water  sup- 
ply, doling  it  oat  as  the  plant  needs  it. 

Some  of  the  prominent  societies  are  as  follows  :  "  rock- 
societies  "  composed  of  plants  living  upon  exposed  rock  sur- 
faces, walls,  fences,  etc.,  notably  lichens  and  mosses ; 
"sand  societies,"  including  beaches,  dunes,  and  sandy 
fields  ;  "  shrubby  heaths,"  characterized  by  heath  plants ; 
"plains,"  the  great  areas  of  dry  air  and  wind  developed  in 
the  interiors  of  continents;  "cactus  deserts,"  still  more 
arid  areas  of  the  Mexican  region,  where  the  cactus,  agave, 
yucca,  etc.,  have  learned  to  live  by  means  of  the  most  ex- 
treme xerophytic  modifications  ;  "  tropical  deserts,"  where 
xerophytic  conditions  reach  their  extreme  in  the  combina- 
tion of  maximum  heat  and  minimum  water  ;  "  xerophyte 
thickets,"  the  most  impenetrable  of  all  thicket-growths, 
represented  by  the  "  chaparral "  of  the  Southwest,  and  the 
"bush"  and  "scrub"  of  Africa  and  Australia;  "xero- 
phyte forests,"  also  notably  coniferous.  (See  Figs.  285, 
286,  287.) 

181.  Mesophyte  societies. — Mesophytes  make  up  the  com- 
mon vegetation,  the  conditions  of  moisture  being  medium, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  This  is  the  normal  plant  condition, 
and  is  the  arable  condition — that  is,  best  adapted  for  the 
plants  which  man  seeks  to  cultivate.  If  a  hydrophytic 
area  is  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  drained  and  made  mesophytic ; 
if  a  xerophytic  area  is  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  irrigated  and 
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made  mesophytic.  As  contrasted  with  hydrophyte  and  xero- 
phyte  societies,  the  mesophyte  societies  are  far  richer  in 
leaf  forms  and  in  general  luxuriance.  The  artificial  soci- 
eties which  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  man, 
through  the  introduction  of  weeds  and  culture  plants,  are 
all  mesophytic. 

Among  the  mesophyte  grass  and  herb  societies  are  the 
"arctic  and  alpine  carpets,"  so  characteristic  of  high  lati- 
tudes and  altitudes  where  the  conditions  forbid  trees,  shrubs, 
or  even  tall  herbs ;  "  meadows/'  areas  dominated  by  grasses, 
the  prairies  being  the  greatest  meadows,  where  grasses  and 
flowering  herbs  are  richly  displayed ;  "  pastures,"  drier  and 
more  open  than  meadows. 

Among  the  woody  mesophyte  societies  are  the  **  thick- 
ets," composed  of  willow,  alder,  birch,  hazel,  etc.,  either 
pure  or  forming  a  jungle  of  mixed  shrubs,  brambles,  and 
tall  herbs  ;  "  deciduous  forests,"  the  glory  of  the  temperate 
regions,  rich  in  forms  and  foliage  display,  with  annual  fall 
of  leaves,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  and  conspicuous 
phenomenon  of  autumnal  coloration  ;  "  rainy  tropical  for- 
ests," in  the  region  of  trade  winds,  heavy  rainfalls,  and 
great  heat,  where  the  world's  vegetation  reaches  its  climax, 
and  where  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  gigantic  jungles  are 
developed,  composed  of  trees  of  various  heights,  shrubs  of 
all  sizes,  tall  and  low  herbs,  all  bound  together  in  an  inex- 
tricable tangle  by  great  vines  or  lianas,  and  covered  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  numerous  epiphytes.  (See  Figs.  288, 
289.) 
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[The  definitions  of  a  glossary  are  often  unsatisfactory.  It  is  much  better  to  con- 
salt  the  fuller  explanations  of  the  text  by  means  of  the  index.  The  following  glos- 
sary includes  only  frequently  recurring  technical  terms.  Those  which  are  found  only 
in  reasonably  close  association  with  their  explanation  are  omitted.  The  number  fol- 
lowing each  definition  refers  to  the  page  where  the  term  will  be  found  most  fully 
defined.] 


AcTiNOMORPHic :  applied  to  a  flower  in  which  the  parts  in  each  set  are 

similar;  regular.    228. 
Akene  :  a  one-seeded  fruit  which  ripens  dry  and  seed-like.    212. 
Altkrnation  op  generations:   the  alternation  of  gainetophyte  and 

sporophyte  in  a  life  history.    94. 
Anemophilous  :  applied  to  flowers  or  plants  which  use  the  wind  as  agent 

of  pollination.     181. 
Anisocarpic  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  carpels  are  fewer  than  the  other 

floral  organs.    268. 
Anther  :  the  sporangium -bearing  part  of  a  stamen.     197. 
Antqeridium  :  the  male  organ,  producing  sperms.     16. 
Antipodal  cells  :  in  Angiosperms  the  cells  of  the  female  garaetophyte 

at  the  opposite  end  of  the  embryo-sac  from  the  egg-apparatus. 

205. 
Apetalous  :  applied  to  a  flower  with  no  petals.    221. 
Apocarpous  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  carpels  are  free  from  one  an- 
other.   226. 
Archegonium  :  the  female,  egg-producing  organ  of  Bryophytes,  Ptcri- 

dophytes,  and  Gymnosperms.     100. 
Archesporiuh  :  the  first  cell  or  group  of  cells  in  the  spore-producing 

series.     102. 
Ascocarp:  a  special  case  containing  asci.     58. 
AscospoRE  :  a  spore  formed  within  an  ascus.     59. 
Ascus :  a  delicate  sac  (mother-cell)  within  which  ascospores  develop. 

59. 
Asexual  spore  :  one  produced  usually  by  cell-division,  at  least  not  by 

cell-union.    9. 
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Caltx  :  the  outer  set  of  floral  leaves.    221. 

Capsule  :  in  Bryophytes  the  spore-vessel ;  in  Angiosperms  a  dry  fruit 

which  opens  to  discharge  its  seeds.    98,  211. 
Carpel  :  the  megasporophyll  of  Spermatophytes.     17B. 
CuLOKOPHYLL  :  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants.    5. 
Chloroplast  :  the  protoplasmic  body  within  the  cell  which  is  stained 

green  by  chlorophyll.     7. 
Columella  :  in  Bryophytes  the  sterile  tissue  of  the  sporogonium  which 

is  surrounded  by  the  sporogenous  tissue.    106. 
CoNiDiUM  :  an  asexual  spore  formed  by  cutting  off  the  tip  of  the  sporo> 

phore,  or  by  the  division  of  hyphse.    58. 
CoNJUoATioN :  the  union  of  similar  gametes.    15. 
Corolla  :  the  inner  set  of  floral  leaves.    221. 

Cotyledon  :  the  first  leaf  developed  by  an  embryo  sporophyte.    138. 
Cyclic  :  applied  to  an  arrangement  of  leaves  or  floral  parts  in  which 

two  or  more  appear  upon  the  axis  at  the  same  level,  forming  a  cycle, 

or  whorl,  or  verticil.    159. 

Dehiscence  :  the  opening  of  an  organ  to  discharge  its  contents,  as  in 
sporangia,  pollen-sacs,  capsules,  etc.     199. 

DicHOTOMous  :  applied  to  a  style  of  branching  in  which  the  tip  of  the 
axis  forks.    35. 

DicEcious  :  applied  to  plants  in  which  the  two  sex-organs  are  upon  dif- 
ferent individuals.     115. 

DoRsi ventral  :  applied  to  a  body  whose  two  surfaces  are  differently 
exposed,  as  an  ordinary  thallus  or  leaf.    109. 

Ego  :  the  female  gamete.    16. 

Eqg-apparatus  :  in  Angiosperms  the  group  of  three  cells  in  the  embryo- 
sac  composed  of  the  egg  and  the  two  synergids.    204. 
Elater  :  in  Liverworts  a  spore-mother-cell  peculiarly  modified  to  aid 

in  scattering  the  spores.     103. 
Embryo  :  a  plant  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development  from  the 

spore.    137. 
Embryo-sac  :  the  megaspore  of  Spermatophytes,  which  later  contains 

the  embrvo.     178. 
Endosperm  :  the  nourishing  tissue  developed  within  the  embryo-sac^  and 

thought  to  represent  the  female  gametophyte.    180. 
Endosperm  nucleus  :  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  which  gives  rise  to 

the  endosperm.     205. 
Entomopiiilous  :  applied  to  flowers  or  plants  which  use  insects  as  agents 

of  pollination.     196. 
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Efiotkous  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  outer  parts  appear  to  arise  trom 

the  top  of  the  ovary.    225. 
EuspoBANGiATE :  applied  to  those  Pteridophytes  and  Spermatophytes 

whose  sporangia  develop  from  a  group  of  epidermal  and  deeper 

cells.    157. 

Family  :  a  group  of  related  plants,  usually  comprising  several  genera. 

236. 
Fertilization  :  the  union  of  sperm  and  egg.    16. 
Filament  :  the  stalk-like  part  of  a  stamen.    107. 
Fission  :   cell  -  division  which    includes   the    wall   of   the   old    cell. 

10. 
Foot:  in  Bryophytes  the  part  of  the  sporogonium  imbedded  in  the 

gametophore ;  in  Pteridophytes  an  organ  of  the  sporophyte  embryo 

to  absorb  from  the  gametophyte.    98, 138. 

Gametangium  :  the  organ  within  which  gametes  are  produced.    11. 

Gamete  :  a  sexual  cell,  which  by  union  with  another  produces  a  sexual 
spore.    10. 

Gametophore  :  a  special  branch  which  bears  sex  organs.    08. 

Gametophyte  :  in  alternation  of  generations,  the  generation  which  bears 
the  sex  organs.    07. 

Generative  cell:  in  Spermatophytes  the  cell  of  the  male  gameto- 
phyte (within  the  pollen  grain)  which  gives  rise  to  the  male 
cells.    180. 

Genus  :  a  group  of  very  closely  related  plants,  usually  comprising  sev- 
eral species.    237. 

Haustorium  :  a  special  organ  of  a  parasite  (usually  a  fungus)  for  ab- 
sorption.   50. 

Hetebooamous  :  applied  to  plants  whose  pairing  gametes  are  un- 
like.   15. 

Heterosporous  :  applied  to  those  higher  plants  whose  sporophyte  pro- 
duces two  forms  of  asexual  spores.    151. 

HoMOSPOROUS :  applied  to  those  plants  whose  sporophyte  produces  simi- 
lar asexual  sp)ores.     151. 

Host  :  a  plant  or  animal  attacked  by  a  parasite.    48. 

Hypha  :  an  individual  filament  of  a  mycelium.    40. 

Hypocotyl  :  the  axis  of  the  embryo  sporophyte  between  the  root-tip  and 
the  cotyledons.    200. 

Hypooynous  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  outer  parts  arise  from  beneath 
the  ovary.    224. 
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Indusium  :  in  Ferns  a  flap-like  membrane  protecting  a  sorus.    143. 

Infloeescence  :  a  flower-cluster.    230. 

Insertion  :  the  point  of  origin  of  an  organ.    224 

Integument  :  in  Spermatophytes  a  membrane  investing  the  nuoellus. 

178. 
Involucre  :  a  cycle  or  rosette  of  bracts  beneath  a  flower-cluster,  as  in 

Umbel  lifers  and  Composites.    275. 
IsocARPic  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  carpels  equal  in  number  the  other 

floral  organs.    268. 
IsoGAMous :  applied  to  plants  whose  pairing  gametes  are  similar.    15. 

Leptosporanoiate  :  applied  to  those  Ferns  whose  sporangia  develop 
from  a  single  epidermal  cell.     157. 

Male  cell  :  in  Spermatophytes  the  fertilizing  cell  conducted  by  the 

pollen-tube  to  the  egg,    180. 
Meoasporangium  :  a  sporangium  which  produces  only  megaspores.   152. 
Megaspore  :  in  hcterosporous  plants  the  large  spore  which  produces  a 

female  gametophyte.     152. 
Megasporophyll  :  a  sporophyll  which  produces  only  megasporangia. 

152. 
Mesophyll  :  the  tissue  of  a  leaf  between  the  two  epidermal  layers  which 

usually  contains  chloroplasts.     141. 
MICROSPORANGIUM :   a  sporangium  which  produces  only  microspores. 

152. 
Microspore  :  in  hcterosporous  plants  the  small  spore  which  produces  a 

male  gametophyte.     152. 
MicRospoROPHYLL  I  a  sporophyll  which  produces  only  microsporangia. 

152. 
Micropyle:  the  passageway  to  the  nucellus  left  by  the  integument. 

178. 
MoNCEoroiTs :  applied  to  plants  in  which  the  two  sex  oi*gans  are  upon 

the  same  individual.     115. 
MoNOPODiAL :  applied  to  a  style  of  branching  in  which  the  branches 

arise  from  the  side  of  the  axis.    35. 
Mother  cell  :  usually  a  cell  which  produces  new  c«lls  by  internal  divi- 
sion.   9. 
Mycelium  :  the  mat  of  filaments  which  composes  the  working  body  of 

a  fungus.    49. 

Naked  flower  :  one  with  no  floral  leaves.    222. 
Nucellus  :  the  main  body  of  the  ovule.    178. 
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Oogonium  :  the  female,  egg-producing  organ  of  Thallophytes.    16. 

OospHEBE :  the  female  gamete,  or  egg.    16. 

Oospore  :  the  sexual  spore  resulting  from  fertilization.    16. 

Ovary  :  in  Angiosperms  the  bulbous  part  of  the  pistil,  which  contains 

the  ovules.    199, 
Ovule  :  the  megasporangium  of  Spermatophytes.    178. 

Pappus  :  the  modified  calyx  of  the  Composites.    278. 

Parasite  :  a  plant  which  obtains  food  by  attacking  living  plants  or  ani- 
mals.   48. 

Pentacyclic  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  four  floral  organs  are  in  flve 
cycles,  the  stamens  being  in  two  cycles.    268. 

Perianth  :  the  set  of  floral  leaves  when  not  differentiated  into  calyx 
and  corolla.    221. 

Pbrioynous  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  outer  parts  arise  from  a  cup 
surrounding  the  ovary.    225. 

Petal  :  one  of  the  floral  leaves  which  make  up  the  corolla.    221. 

Photosynthesis:  the  process  by  which  chloroplasts,  aided  by  light, 
manufacture  carbohydrates  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water.    84. 

Pistil  :  the  central  organ  of  the  flower,  composed  of  one  or  more  oar- 
pels.    200. 

Pistillate  :  applied  to  flowers  with  carpels  but  no  stamens,    218. 

PoLLFN  :  the  microspores  of  Spermatophytes.     174. 

Pollen-tube  :  the  tube  developed  from  the  wall  of  the  pollen  grain 
which  penetrates  to  the  egg  and  conducts  the  male  cells.     180. 

Pollination  :  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  anther  to  ovule  (in  Gymno- 
S|:)erms)  or  stigma  (in  Angiosperms).     181. 

Polypetalous  :  applied  to  flowers  whose  petals  are  free  from  one  an- 
other.   227. 

PROTHALLIUM  :  the  gametophyte  of  Ferns.    130. 

Protonema  :  the  thallus  portion  of  the  gametophyte  of  Mosses.    98. 

Radial  :  applied  to  a  body  with  uniform  exposure  of  surface,  and  pro- 
ducing similar  organs  about  a  common  center.    120. 

Receptacle  :  in  Angiosperms  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  more  or 
less  modified  to  support  the  parts  of  the  flower.    222. 

Rhizoid  :  a  hair-like  process  developed  by  the  lower  plants  and  by  inde- 
pendent gametophytes  to  act  as  a  holdfast  or  absorbing  organ,  or 
both.    109. 

Saprophyte  :  a  plant  which  obtains  food  from  the  dead  bodies  or  body 
products  of  plants  or  animals,    48. 
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Scale:  a  leaf  without  chlorophyll,  and  usually  reduced  in  sixe. 
161. 

Sepal  :  one  of  the  floral  leaves  which  make  up  the  calyx.    221. 

Seta  :  in  Bryophytes  the  stalk-like  portion  of  the  sporogonium.    98. 

Sexual  spore  :  one  produced  by  the  union  of  gametes.    10. 

Species  :  plants  so  nearly  alike  that  they  all  might  have  come  from  a 
single  parent.    287. 

Sperm  :  the  male  gamete.    16. 

Spiral  :  applied  to  an  arrangement  of  leaves  or  floral  parts  in  which 
no  two  appear  upon  the  axis  at  the  same  level ;  often  called  alter- 
nate.   193. 

Sporangium  :  the  organ  within  which  asexual  spores  are  produced  (ex- 
cept in  Bryophytes).    10. 

Spore  :  a  cell  set  apart  for  reproduction.    9. 

Sporooonium  :  the  leafless  sporophyte  of  Bryophytes.    98. 

Spqrophore  :  a  special  branch  bearing  asexual  spores.    49. 

Sporophyll  :  a  leaf  set  apart  to  produce  sporangia.    145. 

Sporophyte  :  in  alternation  of  generations,  the  generation  which  pro- 
duces the  asexual  spores.    97. 

Stamen  i  the  microsporophyll  of  Spermatophytes.    174. 

Staminate  :  applied  to  a  flower  with  stamens  but  no  carpels.    218. 

Stioma  :  in  Angiosperms  that  portion  of  the  carpel  (usually  of  the  style) 
prepared  to  receive  pollen.    199. 

Stoma  (pi.  Stomata)  :  an  epidermal  organ  for  regulating  the  communi- 
cation between  green  tissue  and  the  air.    141. 

Strobilus  :  a  cone-like  cluster  of  sporophylls.    161. 

Style:  the  stalk-like  prolongation  from  the  ovary  which  bears  the 
stigma.    199. 

Suspensor  :  in  heterosporous  plants  an  organ  of  the  sporophyte  embryo 
which  places  it  in  a  more  favorable  position  in  reference  to  food 
supply.     168. 

Symbiont  :  an  organism  which  enters  into  the  condition  of  symbio- 
sis.    79. 

Symbiosis  :  usually  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  two  different 
organisms  live  together  in  intimate  and  mutually  helpful  rela- 
tions.   79. 

Sympetalous  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  petals  have  coalesced. 
227. 

Syncarpous  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  carpels  have  coalesced. 
226. 

Synergid  :  in  Angiosperms  one  of  the  pair  of  cells  associated  with  the 
egg  to  form  the  egg-apparatus.    204. 
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Testa  :  the  hard  coat  of  the  seed.    184. 

Tetracyclic  :  applied  to  a  flower  whose  four  floral  organs  are  in  four 

cycles.    268. 
Tetrad  :  a  group  of  four  spores  produced  by  a  mother-cell.    108. 

Zoospore  :  a  motile  asexual  spore.    10. 

Zygomorphic  :  applied  to  a  flower  in  which  the  parts  in  one  or  more 

sets  are  not  similar ;  irregular.    229. 
Zygote  :  the  sexual  spore  resulting  from  conjugation.    15. 
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Absorption,  299. 

Acacia,  265. 

Aconituin,  261. 

Acorus,  219,  243. 

Actinomorphy,  228. 

Adder's  tongue :  see  Ophioglossum. 

Adiantum,  143,  145, 

-/Ecidioinycetes,  50,  62. 

iEcidiosporc,  66, 

^cidium,  66, 

Agaricus,  68,  69, 

Agave,  247. 

Air  pore :  see  Stoma. 

Akeue,  212,  213,  214,  ^76,  277, 

Alchemilla,  225. 

Alder:  see  Alnus. 

Algw,  4,  5,  17. 

Alisma,  210,  240. 

Almond :  see  Primus. 

Alnus,  257. 

Alternation  of  generations,  94, 129. 

Amanita,  70. 

Amaryllidaceie,  247. 

Amaryllis   family:   see  Amarylli- 

daceas. 
Ambrosia,  279. 
Ament,  257. 
Anaptychia,  81^  82, 


Anemophilous,  181. 
Angiosperms,  173,  195,  217. 
Anisocarpse,  268. 
Annulus,  186,  146, 150. 
Anther,  196,  197,  199. 
Antheridium,  16,  99,  100,  112,  121, 

133,  134,  ^61,  166, 
Antherozoid,  16. 

Anthoceros,  104, 105,  111,  116, 118, 
Anthophytes,  172. 
Antipodal  cells,  202,  205,  208. 
Antirrhinum,  228,  275. 
Ant-plants,  90,  91. 
Apical  cell,  134- 
Apical  group,  283, 
Apium,  267. 
Apocarpy,  199,  222,  225. 
Apocynacea),  271. 
Apocynum,  272, 
Apogamy,  131. 
Apospory,  132. 
Apothecium,  79,  81,  82. 
Apple :  see  Pirus. 
Aquilegia,  198, 
Arace«»,  243. 
Araliacea),  267. 
Araucaria,  190. 
Arbor  vit«»:  see  Thuja. 
Arbutus,  198 :  see  EpigaBa. 
Archegoniates,  101. 
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Archegonium,  99, 100,  IIS,  114,  ISS, 

1S6, 161,  167,  179. 
Archesporium,  102, 104,  105, 146. 
Archichlamydeffi,  255. 
Arctostaphylos,  269. 
Areolie,  111,  114. 
Arisiema,  248,  244- 
Arnica,  275,  276,  278. 
Aroids,  248. 
Artemisia,  279. 
Arum,  245. 
Ascocarp,  58,  69. 
Ascomycetes,  50,  57. 
Ascospore,  69. 
Ascus,  69, 
Asexual  spore,  9. 
Aspidium,  130,  136,  I44, 
Assimilation,  802. 
Aster,  279. 
Astragalus,  265. 
Atherosperma,  198. 
Azalea,  270. 

B 

Bacillus,  76. 

Bacteria,  21,  75,  76. 

Balm :  see  Melissa. 

Banana,  140. 

Bark,  284,  289. 

Basidiomycetes,  50,  68. 

Basidiospore,  69,  72. 

Basidium,  69,  71. 

Bean :  see  Phaseolus. 

Bearberry :  see  Arctostaphylos. 

Beech,  256. 

Bellis,  279. 

Berberis,  198. 

Bidens,  278. 

Beggar-ticks,  SIS. 

Bignonia,  Sll. 

Birch,  256. 

Blackberry :  see  Kubus, 


Black  knot,  60. 
Black  mould,  52. 
Blasia,  116. 

Blueberry :  see  Vaccinium. 
Blue-green  algie,  6, 17. 
Blue  mould,  60. 
Boletus,  73,  74. 
Botrychium,  145,  149. 
Botrydium,  £8. 
Box  elder,  234. 
Bracket  fungus,  72. 
Brake:  see  Pteris. 
Brassica,  261. 
Bryophytes,  2,  98,  172. 
Brown  algae,  6,  32. 
Bryum,  120,  124. 
Buckeye,  236. 
Butomus,  199. 

Buttercup :  see  Ranunculus. 
Buttercup  family :  see  lianuncu- 
lacesB. 

C 

Cabbage :  see  Brassica. 

Calamus :  see  Acorus. 

Calla-lily,  248. 

Callithamnion,  43. 

Callophyllis,  39. 

Calluna,  270. 

Calopogon,  249. 

Caltha,  260. 

Calycanthus,  226,  261. 

Calypso,  249. 

Calyptra,  102,  126. 

Calyptrogen,  293. 

Calyx,  220,  221. 

Cambium,  286,  287,  288. 

Capsella,  209,  293. 

Capsule,  98,  123,  125, 126,  211,  21S, 

Caraway :  see  Carum. 

Carbohydrate,  302. 

Carbon  dioxide,  88, 
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Carnivorous  plants,  93. 

Carpel,  177,  178,  199,  219,  220, 

Carpinus,  217,  268, 

Carpospore,  4J^  45. 

Carrot :  see  Daucus. 

Canim,  267. 

Cassia,  265. 

Cassiope,  269, 

CastiUeia,  275. 

Catkin,  257. 

Catnip :  see  Nepeta. 

Cat-tail :  see  Typha. 

Cattleya,  254, 

Caulicle,  209. 

Cauline,  166. 

Cedar  apple,  67,  68. 

Celery:  see  Apium. 

Cell,  6,  7. 

Cellulose,  7. 

Cercis,  265. 

Chalazogttuiy,  268,  259. 

Characeffi,  46. 

Chemotropism,  307. 

Cherry :  see  Prunus. 

Chestnut,  256. 

Chlorophycew,  6,  21. 

Chlorophyll,  5,  83. 

Chloroplast,  7,  8. 

Chrysanthemum,  279. 

Cilia,  10. 

Circinate,  136,  143. 

Claclophora,  26, 

Clavaria,  73, 

Climbing  fern :  see  Lygodium. 

Closed  bundle,  290. 

Clover :  see  Trifoliura. 

Club  mosses,  162. 

Cnicus,  278. 

Cocklebur :  see  Xanthium. 

Coenocyte,  27. 

Coleoehapte,  106. 107. 

Collateral  bundle,  287. 


Collenchyma,  284, 

Columella,  104,  106,  106,  126. 

Compass  plant :  see  Silphium. 

Composit<e,  275. 

Composites,  275,  276,  277,  278. 

Concentric  bundle,  292, 

Conferva  forms,  22. 

Conidia,  58,  60, 

Conifers,  191,  282. 

Conium,  267, 

Conjugate  forms,  31. 

Conjugation,  15. 

Connective,  196. 

Conocephalus,  111, 

Convolvulaceie,  271. 

Convolvulus  forms,  270. 

Convolvulus,  273. 

Coprinus,  70, 

Coral  fungus,  73,  74. 

Coreopsis,  278. 

Coriandrum,  267. 

Cork,  284. 

Corn,  216,  282,  290, 

Cornace®,  267. 

Corolla,  220,  221. 

Cortex,  288,  284,  288, 

Cotton,  206. 

Cotyledon,  137,  138,  168,  184,  ^09, 

210,  216,  217. 
Cranberry:  see  Vaccinium. 
Crataegus,  262. 
Crocus,  240. 
Crucifer,  262. 
Crucifenp,  262. 
Cryptogams,  172. 
Cunila,  274. 
Cup  fungus,  60,  61, 
Cupule,  112, 114. 
Cyanophyce®,  6,  17. 
Cycads,  186,  186, 187,  189. 
Cyclic,  159,  193. 
CyperaceaB,  241. 
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Cypripedium,  249,  S6S. 
Cystocarp,  43^  44, 
Cystopteris,  78^  144, 
Cytoplasm,  7. 

D 

Daisy :  see  Bellis. 

Dandelion :  see  Taraxacum. 

Dasya,  40* 

Datura,  197, 

Daucus,  266,  267. 

Dead-nettle,  S2S, 

Definitive  nucleus :  see  Endospenn 

nucleus. 
Dehiscence,  198, 190. 
Delphinium,  260,  261. 
Dermatogen,  283. 
Desmids,  31,  5^. 
Desmodium,  808. 
Diatoms,  ^5. 
Dichotomous,  35. 
Dicotyledons,  208,  283,  264,  282. 
Diflferentiation,  8,  280. 
Dogbane :  see  Apocynum. 
Dog-tooth  violet:  see  Erythronium. 
Dogwood  family:  see  Comaceffi. 
Dorsiventral,  109. 
Downy  mildew,  55. 
Drupe,  264. 
Digestion,  302. 
Dioecious,  115. 
Disk,  276,  277. 
Dodder,  86, 

E 

Ear-fungus,  74. 
Easter  lily,  221. 
Ecology,  297,  311. 
Economic  botany,  297. 
Ectocarpus,  33. 
Edogonium,  22,  £S. 
Egg,  16,  202,  204,  205,  206, 


Egg-apparatus,  204,  205, 206. 

Elater,  103, 113, 118, 

Elm :  see  Ulmus. 

Embryo,  137, 167, 168, 170, 183, 207^ 

208,  209,  210,  211, 
Embryo-sac,  178,  179, 201, 203, 208, 
Endosperm,  179,  180, 207,  208, 211, 
Endosperm  nucleus,  202,  205. 
Entomophilous,  196. 
Epidermis,  UU  W,  191,  283,  284, 

295. 
Epigasa,  269. 
Epigyny,  224,  225. 
Epilobium,  212. 
Epiphyte,  157. 
Equisetales,  159. 
Equisetum,  159, 160, 161, 
Ergot,  60,  61. 
Erica,  270, 
Ericaceae,  268. 
Erigenia,  267. 
Erythronium,  250, 
Eusporangiate,  157. 
Evolution,  3. 

F 

Fennel :  see  Foeniculum. 

Ferns,  155, 156, 

Fertilization,  16,  181,  206,  207. 

Festuca,  240. 

Figwort   family:   see   Scrophula- 

riaceao. 
Filament,  8,  196,  197. 
Filicales,  155. 
Fireweed :  see  Epilobium. 
Fission,  10. 
Flax :  see  Linum. 
Floral  leaves,  218. 
FloridesB,  38. 
Flower,  218. 
Flowering  plants,  172. 
Foeniculum,  267, 
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Foliar,  166. 

Food,  83, 299. 

Foot,  98, 102, 1S7, 138, 168. 

Fragaria,  214,  227,  262. 

Fruit,  211,  212,  213,  214,  216, 

Fucus,  35,  37. 

Funaria,  99, 102, 121, 124, 125, 126. 

Fungi,  4,  48. 

Q 

GametangiuiD,  11. 
Gamete,  10,  12. 

Gametophore,  98,  112,  ISO,  124. 
Gametophyte,  97, 107, 182, 134, 161, 

166,  167,  176,  179,  180,  201,  203, 

204,  205. 
Gauitheria,  270. 
Gaylussacia,  269. 
Gemma,  112, 114. 
Generative  cell,  180,  201. 
GentianaceflB,  271. 
Geophilous,  246. 
Geotropism,  305. 
Gerardia,  275. 
Germination,  187,  214 
Gigartina^  38. 
Gills,  71. 
Ginkgo,  191. 
Gladiolus,  249,  25L 
Gleditschia,  236,  265. 
Gloeocapsa,  17, 18. 
Glume,  241. 

Goldenrod :  see  Solidago. 
Gonatonema,  31. 
GraminesB,  241. 
Green  algas,  6.  21. 
Green  plants,  88. 
Green  slimes,  20. 
Grimmia,  126. 
Growth  movement,  304. 
Growth  ring,  234. 
Grain^  241. 

40 


]  Grasses,  240. 
Grass  family :  jsee  Gramineas. 
Gymnosperms,  171, 173, 195. 
Gymnosporangium,  67. 

H 

« 

Habenaria,  249, 252. 

Harebell,  228.     . 

Haustoria,  50. 

Hazel :  see  Carpinus. 

Heart-wood,  289. 

Heat,  314. 

Heath  family :  see  EricaceeB. 

Heaths,  268,  269,  270.. 

Helianthus,  279,  285,  306. 

Heliotropism,  305. 

Hemiarcyria,  75. 

Hemlock :  see  Conium.. 

Henbane :  see  Hyoscy^mus. 

Hepaticffi,  109. 

Heterocyst,  18. 

Heterogamy,  15. 

Heterospory,  151. 

Hickory,  256. 

Hippuris,  283. 

Homospory,  151. 

Honey  locust :  see  Gleditschia. 

Horehound :  see  Marrubium. 

Hornbeam :  see  Carpinus. 

Horsetail,  159. 

Host,  48. 

Huckleberry :  see  Gaylussacia. 

Hydnuro,  73,  74.. 

Hydra,  90. 

Hydrophytes,  6,  315. 

Hydrophytum,  91. 

Hydrotropism,  807. 

Hygroscopic  movement,  304. 

Hyoscyamus,  196. 

Hypha,  49. 

Hypocotyl,  184,  209,  216,  217. 
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Hypodermis,  284. 
Hypogyny,  224,  S25. 
Hyssopus,  274. 


Indigo :  see  Indigofera. 

Iiidigofera,  265. 

Iiidusium,  136,  143,  lU- 

Inflorescence,  230. 

Insects  and  flowers,  90. 

Integument,  178, 179, 201, 202,  203. 

Involucre,  267,  275, 277. 

Ipomoea,  228,  270. 

IridacesB,  247. 

Iris,  248,  261. 

Iris  family :  see  Iridace®. 

Irritable  movement,  307. 

Isocarpap,  268. 

Isoetes,  169. 

Isogamy,  15. 


Japan  lily,  248. 

Jungermannia,  106,  115, 116,  117. 

Juniper,  194. 


K 


Kalmia,  270. 


LabiatflB,  272. 

Labiates,  272. 

Lactuca,  279. 

Laminaria.  33,  34. 

Laraium,  274.  275. 

Larch :  see  Larix. 

Larix,  192. 

Larkspur :  see  Delphinium. 

Ijaurel :  see  Kalmia. 

Lavandula,  275. 

Leaf,  141,  142.  295.  296,  311. 

Legumes,  260,  251,  264. 


Leguminosse,  264. 

Lemna,  201. 

Lepidozia,  117, 

Leptosporangiate,  157. 

Lettuce :  see  Lactuca. 

Leucanthemum,  279. 

Liatris,  278. 

Lichens,  77,  78,  79,  87. 

Life  relations,  811. 

Light,  314. 

Ligule,  168. 

Liliacea;,  246. 

Lilies,  245. 

Lilium,  203,  204,  ^06,  207, 224, 243, 

296. 
Lily :  see  Lilium. 
Lily  family :  see  Liliaces. 
Linaria,  228,  275. 
Linum,  220. 
Liverworts,  109. 
Loculus,  200. 
Locust:  see  Robin ia. 
Lotus,  264, 
Lupinus,  265. 
Lycopersicum,  275. 
Ijycopodiales,  162. 
Lycopodium,  162, 163. 
Lygodium,  145. 
Lyonia,  269. 

M 

Macrospore,  152. 

Maidenhair  fern :  see  Adiantum. 

Male  cell,  180,  181, 201,  206,  207. 

Maple,  212. 

Marasmius,  70. 

Marchantia,  104,  HO,  111,  113, 113, 

114. 
Marguerite :  see  Leucanthemum. 

Marjoram :  see  Origanum. 

Marrubium,  275. 

Marsh  marigold :  see  Caltha. 
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Marsilia,  158, 

Megasporangium,  152, 177, 179. 
Megaspore,  152, 166,  167, 179,  201, 

SOS, 
Megasporophyll,  152, 165, 177,  199, 
Melissa,  275. 
Mentha,  229, 274. 
Meristem,  281. 

Mesophyll,  141,  I42,  191,  296. 
Mesophytes,  324. 
Mestome,  282. 

Micropyle,  178,  201,  202,  206. 
Microspira,  76. 
Microsphapra,  58, 
Microsporangium,  152, 176, 197. 
Microspore,  152, 166,  166, 179, 197, 

201. 
Microaporophyll,  152, 166, 174,196, 

198. 
Midrib,  234. 
Mildews,  57. 
Mimosa,  265,  S08,  309. 
Mint :  see  Mentha. 
Mint  family :  see  Labiatro. 
Monocotyledons,  208,  232, 236, 289. 
Monoecious,  115. 
Monopodia],  35. 
Monotropa,  270. 
Moonwort:  see  Botrychium. 
Morels,  60,  62, 

Morning-glory :  see  Ipomoea. 
Morphology,  297. 
Mosses,  93, 119, 124 
Mother  cell,  9. 
Mougeotia,  SI. 
Movement,  303. 
Mucor,  49.  52,  63,  64,  65, 
Mullein :  see  Verbascum. 
Musci,  119. 
Mushrooms,  68. 

Mustard  family :  see  Cruciferfe. 
Mycelium,  49, 


Mycomycetes,  50. 
Mycorrhlza,  87,  88. 
Myristica,  214* 
Myrmecophytes,  90,  91. 
Myxomycetes,  74,  76, 

N 
Naias,  237. 
Narcissus,  247. 
Nemalion,  4S. 
Nepeta,  275. 
Nicotiana,  227,  275. 
Nightshade  family :  see  Solanaceffi. 
Nostoc,  18, 

Nucellus,  178,  179,  201,  202,  203. 
Nucleus,  7. 
Nutation,  304, 
Nutmeg,  214. 
Nutrition,  3,  299. 
Nyctitropic  movement,  309. 
Nymphasacete,  261. 

0 
Oak,  265,  256. 

(Edogonium :  see  Edogonium. 
Onoclea,  145,  I47,  I48, 
Oogonium,  16. 
Oosphere,  16. 
Oospore,  16, 101. 
Open  bundle,  287. 
Operculum,  122, 125. 
Ophioglossum,  145,  149, 
Orchidaceae,  249. 
Orchids,  249,  252,  263,  264. 
Orchid  family:  see  Orchidaceae. 
Origanum,  274. 
Ornithogalum',  247. 
Oscillaria,  19, 
Osmund  a,  145,  166. 
Ostrich  fern :  see  Onoclea. 
Ovary,  199,  200,  202, 
Ovule,  178,  179,  201,  203. 
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Palisade  tissue,  14^,  S95, 

Palmaceae,  241. 

Palm  family :  see  Palmaceffi. 

Palms,  241, 242,  243. 

Papaveraceie,  2611 

Pappus,  276y  277,  278,    . 

Parasites,  48,  85. 

Parenchyma,  280,  281,  282,  288, 

Parmelia,  79, 

Parsley:  see  Pelroselinum. 

Parsley  family:  see  Umbellifene. 

Parsnip :  see  Pastinaca.. 

Parthenogenesis,  62. 

Pastinaca,  267. 

Pathology,  297. 

Pea :  see  Pisum. 

Peach:  seePrunus. 

Peach  curl,  60. 

Pea  family :  se&  Leguminosie. 

Pear :  see  Pirus. 

Peat,  119. 

Pelhea,  I46, 

Penicillium,  60, 

Pentacyclffi,  268. 

Pentstemon,  275. 

Peony,  220. 

Pepper,  211,  258.  . 

Pepper  family :  see  Piperaceie. 

Perianth,  219r  220,  221, 

Periblem,  288, 

Perigyny,  225,  226, 

Peristome,  126, 127. 

Peronospora,  55,  56, 

Petal,  220,  221. 

Petiole,  141. 

Petroselinum,  267. 

Phaeophyceae,  6,  32. 

Phanerogams,  172. 

Phaseolus,  216,  265. 

Phloem,  f ^5,  287, 288, 290, 292, 294 


Phlox,  228,  271. 

Photosyntax,  84. 

Photosynthesis,  84,  302. 

Phycomycetes,  50,  51. 

Physeia,  79, 

Physiology,  297. 

Picea,  179, 181, 182. 

Pileus,  71. 

Pine :  see  Pinus. 

Pineapple,  216, 

Pinus,  173,  175, 176„  177, 178, 181, 

183, 184, 188,  191,  286. 
PiperaceaB,  258. 
Pirus,  225,  262,  26S. 
Pistil,  199,  200,  219,  220. 
Pisum,  265. 
Pith,  285,  287,  288. 
Planococctts,  76, 
PlantaginaceiB,  275. 
Plant  body,  6. 
Plant  societies,  313. 
Plasmodium*  74,  76. 
Plastid,  7,  8. 
Platycerium,  132. 
Plerome,  283. 
Pleurococcus,  21. 
Plum:  seePrunus.. 
Plumule,  210. 
Pod,  211,  212. 
Pogonia,  249. 
PolemoniaceiB,  271. 
Polemonium,  271. 
Pollen,  174,  176,  197,  201, 
Pollen-tube,  179, 180, 181, 187,  SOS, 

206,  207, 
Pollination,  181. 
Polyembryony,  188. 
Polymorphism,  63. 
Polypetaly,  226. 
Polyporus,  71,  72, 
Polysiphonia,  44* 
Polytrichum,  96. 
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Pome,  263. 

Pondweeds,  237. 

Poplars,  255. 

Popowia,  198, 

Poppy,  261. 

Poppy  family :  see  Papayeraceae. 

Populus,  256. 

Pore-fungus,  72. 

Potamogeton,  237,  238, 

Potato :  see  Solanum. 

Potentilla,  225,  262. 

Proteid,  302. 

Prothallium,  130, 132, 134, 

Protococcus  forms,  22. 

Protonema,  96,  98. 

Protoplasm,  7. 

Prunus,  213,  262. 

Pseudomonas,  76, 

Pseudopodium,  106, 123, 124. 

Pteridophytes,  2,  128,  172,  291. 

Pteris,  133,  134,  135,  137,  Ul,  1^2, 

148,  145,  281,  291,  292,  293, 
Ptilota,  43, 

Puccinia,  63,  64,  66,  66, 
Puff-balls,  68,  74. 
Pulvinus,  308. 


Quillwort :  see  Isoetes. 

R 

Rabdonia,  4-^. 
Radiate  bundle,  294, 
Radicle,  209. 
Radish,  120. 

Ragweed:  see  Ambrosia. 
Ranunculacese,  261. 
Ranunculus,  222,  259. 
Raspberry :  see  Rubus. 
Rays,  275,  276. 
Receptacle.  222. 
Red  algsB,  6,  38. 


Redbud :  see  Cercis. 

Redwood :  see  Sequoia. 

Reproduction,  3,  8,  309. 

Respiration,  302. 

Rheotropism,  307. 

Rhizoid,  109,  HO,  134, 

Rhizophores,  X64. 

Rhododendron,  270,  271. 

Rhodophyceae,  6,  38. 

Riccia,  I04, 110. 

Ricciocarpus,  110, 

Ricinus,  2S8, 

Robinia,  265. 

Root,  138,  217,  293,  $94,  313. 

Root-cap,  293, 

Root-fungus,  87,  88, 

Root-hairs,  217,  300. 

Root-pressure,  300. 

Root-tubercles,  89, 

Rosaceae,  262. 

Rose  family :  see  Rosacea. 

Rosin-weed :  see  Silphium. 

Rosmarinus,  275. 

Royal  fern :  see  Osmunda. 

Rubus,  2(12. 

Rumex,  284, 

Rust,  62,  63,  64,  66,  66, 


Sac-fungi,  57. 
Sage :  see  Salvia. 
Sage-brush :  see  Artemisia. 
Sagittaria,  208,  338. 
Salix,  219,  233,  256,  257. 
Salvia,  275. 
Salvinia,  158, 
Saprolegnia,  51,  62, 
Saprophyte,  48,  84. 
Sap-wood,  289. 
Sargassum,  35,  36, 
Saururus,  219,  258. 
Scales,  161. 
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Scapania,  116, 
Schizomycetes,  21. 
Schizophytes,  21. 
Sclerenchyma,  281,  28X,  284,  286, 

288,  290,  291, 
Scouring  rush,  159. 
Scrophulariacesp,  275. 
Scutellaria,  275. 
Sedge  family:  see  Cyperaceae. 
Seed,  183, 184,  210,  211,  212,  2U. 
Selaginella,  162, 164.  165,  166,  168. 
Sensitive  fern  :  see  Onoclea. 
Sensitive-plant :  see  Acacia. 
Sepal,  220,  221. 
Sequoia,  189, 
Seta,  98, 125, 
Sex,  12. 

Sexual  spore,  10. 
Shepherd's  purse :  see  Capsella, 
Shield  fern :  see  Aspidium. 
Shoot,  312. 

Sieve  vessels,  286,  286. 
Silphiura,  279. 
Siphon  forms,  27. 
Siphon  ogams,  183. 
Siphonogamy,  183. 
Slime  moulds,  74,  75, 
Smut,  62. 

Snapdragon :  see  Antirrhinum. 
Soil,  314. 
Solanaceap,  275. 
Solanum,  198,  275. 
Solidago,  279. 
Solomon's  seal,  23S, 
Sorus,  13G,  143,  144* 
Spadix,  244,  245. 
Spathe,  244,  245. 
Sperm,  16,  100,  133,  135,  162, 166, 

169,  187,  190. 
Spermatia,  43,  44. 
Spermatophytes,  2,  171,  172. 
Spermatozoid,  16. 


Sperm  mother  cell,  100. 

Sphagnum,  105,  106,  122, 123. 

Spike,  240. 

Spinea,  262. 

Spiral,  193. 

Spirillum,  76, 

Spirogyi-a,  28,  29,  SO. 

Spongy  tissue,  142. 

Sporangium,  10, 136,  143, 145,  150, 

157, 163, 179, 
Spore,  9. 
Sporidium,  65, 
Sporogenous  tissue,  103. 
Sporogonium,  98, 102,  I04. 105, 106^ 

125,  126, 
Sporophore,  4^,  50. 
Sporophyll,  146,  147,  I4S,  W,  174, 

176, 
Sporophyte,  97, 102, 137. 
Spruce :  see  Picea. 
Stability  of  form,  298. 
Stamen,  174,  176,  196,  198,  219, 

220, 
Stele,  191,  283,  285. 
Stem,  139,  282.  289,  291,  312. 
Stemonitis,  75, 
Stereome,  282,  299. 
Sterile  tissue,  103. 
Sticta,  80, 
Stigma,  199,  202, 
Stomata,  I4I,  14^,  191.  295,  301. 
Strawberry :  see  Fragaria. 
Strobilus,  160,  161,  163,  165,  174. 

175,  176,  193,  194. 
Style,  199,  202, 
Substratum,  49. 
Sumach,  235, 

Sunflower :  see  Helianthus. 
Suspensor,    167,    168,    183,    209^ 

210, 
Symbiont,  79,  86. 
Symbiosis,  79,  86. 
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Sympetahe,  268. 
Sympetoly,  226,  2^7. 
Symplocarpus,  248. 
Syncarpy,  199,  219,  225. 
Synergid,  20g,  204,  205, 206. 


Tanacetum,  279. 
Tansy:  see  Tanacetum. 
Taraxacum,  213,  277,  278. 
Taxonomy,  297. 
Teleutospore,  6^,  65, 
Tension  of  tissues,  298. 
Testa,  184,  ^H- 
Tetracyclic,  268. 
Tetrad,  103. 
Tetraspore,  Ji3. 
Teucriura,  230,  274,  275. 
Thallophytes,  2,  4,  172. 
Thermotropism,  307. 
Thistle :  see  Cnicus. 
Thorn  apple :  see  Datura. 
Thuja,  193, 
Thymus,  274. 
Tickseed :  see  Coreopsis. 
Tissues,  280. 
Toad-flax :  see  liinaria. 
Toadstools,  68. 
Tobacco :  see  Nicotiana. 
Tomato :  see  Lycopersicum. 
Tracheae,  285,  286. 
Tracheids,  286, 
Transfer  of  water,  300. 
Transpiration,  301. 
Tree  fern,  I40, 
Trichia,  75, 
Trichogyne,  43,  44. 
Trillium,  207,  246,  265. 
Truffles,  60. 
Turgidity,  298. 
Typha,  239,  240. 


U 

Umbel,  266,  267, 
Umbelliferae,  266. 
Umbellifers,  266. 
Ulmus,  210,  256, 
Ulothrix,  13, 13,  22. 
Uredo,  64. 
Uredospore,  63,  64. 


Vaccinium,  269. 

Vascular  bundle,  232, 234, 287, 291, 

Vascular  cylinder,  234,  287. 

Vascular  system,  129,  139. 

Vaucheria,  26,  27,  28, 

Vegetative  multiplication,  9. 

Veins,  141,  I42, 

Venation,  233, 

Verbascum,  275. 

Verbenaceap,  275. 

Vernation,  143. 

Vemonia,  279. 

Veronica,  275. 

Vicia,  265. 

Violet,  211,  229. 

W 

Wall  cell,  180. 

Walnut,  256. 

Water,  83,  314. 

Water  ferns,  158. 

Water-lily,  223,  261. 

Water-lily  family :  see  Nymphaoa- 

ceae. 
Water  moulds,  51. 
Wheat  rust,  63,  64,  65,  66, 
Willow :  see  Salix. 
Wind,  315. 
Wintergreen :  see  Gaultheria. 
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Wistaria,  265. 
Witches'-broom,  60. 
Wormwood :  see  Artemisia. 


Xanthium,  279. 

Xerophytes,  819. 

Xylem,  285,  287, 288,  290,  292,  294,  I  Zygote,  15. 


Yeast,  62, 


Zannichellia,  287. 
Zoospore,  10. 
Zygomorphy,  228,  229. 
Zygospore,  15. 


THE     END 
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